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What “Light” Stands For. 


“LIGHT” proclaims a belief in the existence and life 
of the spirit apart from, and independent of, the 
material organism, and in the reality and value ot 
intelligent intercourse between spirits embodied and 
Spirits discarnate. This position it firmly and consis- 


| tently maintains. its columns are open to a full and 
free discussion—conducted in the spirit of honest, cour- 
1 feous and reverent inquiry—its only aim being, in the 


words of its motto, “Light! More Light.” 

But it should be understood that the Editor does not 
necessarily identify himself with the views or opinions 
expressed by correspondents or contributors. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


“Tre shuttle of the Unseen powers 
Works out a pattern not as ours’’ 


Tre Great Fact. 


When we consider that the next s 
life is now for most of us a well-authentic 
that its existence is as much a matter o 
as the present life, we realise how int: 
is the position of all who hold by t! 
not a speculative matter; we are n 
quest after something the reality of 
The other world and its inhabitants < 
demonstrate their actuality in time. 
Meantime is to hasten that demonstration as a 
Of real moment to our fellow men and women 
explore its borderlands as thoroughly 
that work there is an acute need f 
Wholesome and natural in their outlo 
is daily being met. We have to clear < 
is gruesome and morbid, the outcome 
Ese sentiment—a kind of diseased 


] there is any thought on the matter at : 
great fact is there, however stoutl t n 
denied or misrepresented. It will vind el 
We season, and in the meantime we approach con- 
finually nearer to its realisation. 

) * » * * 


THE SILENT Army. 

A silent army of quiet, resourceful and determined 
Mids is at work steadily clearing a pathway through 
wie jungle. Hardly more than a hint of their labours 
and discoveries comes to public knowledge, but we 
We hear of them here and there, and are content, know- 

Suing their quality whether as thinkers or experimenters 
M of them have thought the tangled problems of 
life into intelligibility and coherence; others have made 
discoveries in*the nature of life and its latent possi- 

ies. They are biding their time, quite reconciled 
i waiting until their knowledge is in demand. . They 
MEM - 

"Xigbt " can be obtatned at all Bookstalls 

— amd Rewsagents; or by Subscription, 


“a 22i" per annum. 
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HOPE. 


Hore. whose eyes 
Can sound the seas unsonndable, the skies 
Inaccessible of eyesight; t can see 
What earth beholds not, hear what wind and sea 
Hear not, and speak what all these crying in one 
Çan speak not to the sun. = 
—Swinsurne (“Thalassius”). 
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THE 


THE INTELLIGENT OPERATOR AT 
THE OTHER END OF 


FROM “SPIRIT IDENTITY AND HIGHER ASPECTS," BY ‘M.A. (OXON),” 


LINE. 


(Continued from page 195.) 
- 
CONDITION UNDER WHICH GOOD Evipence 18 OBTAINED. 

It is not surprising, then, that it is only when conditions 
are scrupulously guarded that reliable evidence is obtained. 
In the seclusion of the family circle there occur repeated 
enses in which there are the strongest reasons for believing 
that the spirit is what it pretends to be—very many in which 
there remains no room for doubt, Such cases, I repeat, are 
too sacred for publicity. They do not find their way into 
print; and even if they do, no coldly precise record, such as 
would find favour with an antagonist critic, can give to him 
the conviction that comes from many a little turn of expres- 
sion, or reference to scenes long past, orpossibly from nothing 
more tangible than the intuitive certainty that this is in- 
deed our friend, though we should find it as hard to prove 
it as some, even in our own days, have found it to prove 
their own identity. 

Under such conditions, where sincerity absolutely pre- 
vails on our side as well as on theirs, when we have taken 
care to present ourselves both ‘‘pure in heart and sound in 
head" for the ''hour's communion" with the friends gone 
before, the spiritual ntmosphere is pure, and we feel it. 
There is an air of moral consciousness, of straightforward- 
ness, that gives reality to what is done, and predisposes 
us to believe that we are not the victims of an organised 
system of cruel imposture, prolonged over a period of many 
years, and trifling with the most sacred subjects as well as 
with the tenderest feelings of the heart. The spirit that 
could so act, and yet maintain an air of sincerity and even 
sublimity in tone, must surely be the very devil transformed 
into an angel of light. I have no such fear as that; and 
it is under circumstances such as these that proofs come 
which are sheet anchors to hold on by in the midst of much 
that is shifty and uncertain. 

Under these conditions, too, are given the prolonged 
series of tests and proofs of the continued existence of an 
individuality once familiar to us in the body, which form a 
cumulative argument of great cogency in favour of spirit- 
identity. 

There is no one but notes in his intimate friends traits 
of character and points of personal peculiarity for which 
he would look as evidence of identity after long absence 
Such are the tokens by which he would recognise his 
friend; unnoticed by others, they would be to him proof 
positive. It is these little tokens, so convincing to those 
who find them, so hard to put on paper, so impossible to 
analyse and dissect in publie, that come in the privacy of the 
domestic circle, repeated again nnd again in many a form, 
until doubt simply dies of inanition. 


VALUR or ConmonomaTIVE TESTIMONY. 


When, moreover, in addition to reiterated evidence de- 
rived through one channel, similar evidence, slightly varied 
by varied conditions, is obtained through an independent 
channel, the weight of the testimony is much increased. 
When, further, this is so far multiplied ns to be produced 
on all occasions when intercourse is sought with the world 
of spirit; when the human instrument’s fallibility is cor- 
rected by the unimaginative record of the photographic 
camera, a chain of evidence is completed which only the 
novelty of the subject permits pre-possession to ignore, 

Such a case was recorded by Mrs, Fitzgerald in a paper 
read before the B.N.A.S. on November 18th, 1878, and 
there are many who, if they would imitate her disin- 
terested example, could give corroborative testimony from 
the experience of their own private lives. 

Evidence such as is frequently adduced to establish 
spirit-identity; evidence given through various channels, 
by various methods, and extending over a long period of 
time; evidence, too, be it remembered, that is usually frag- 
mentary, for the obvious reason that those who enjoy the 
blessing of renewed intercourse with their departed friends 
are not usually persons of trained legal minds, nor’ are 
they employed in getting up a case for our courts of law: 
evidence such as is produced by these methods would estab- 
lish in fair minds a strong presumption of spirit-identity, 
were it not for the inherent improbability to which T have 
alluded (and which is due to theological errors of belief as 
much as to any other cause), and for the perpetually re- 


ourrent cases of fraud which defile and bring contempt on 
a great truth. 

Admitting, however, to the full the weight of these con. 
siderations, and knowing, as I do, that certain classes of 
mind will give them a weight quite disproportionate to 
their real value, I claim, with entire confidence, that spirit. 
identity is a proven fact. I am about to state some for 
cases that are within my own knowledge, and I shall refer 
to others which I have already published, 

In this part of my work I must claim indulgence if I 
do not give names and facts at length in every case, I 
pledge myself to the exact accuracy of every statement I 
make, and I will gladly satisfy any private inquirer me. 
specting any case, if I can reasonably do so, But I am 
holden from the publication of names and addresses in 
some cases by the knowledge that friends of the departed 
are still surviving, and that I must respect their feelings, 
I have no right to invade the sacred privacy of tho 
memory of their dead, even in such a cause as that of the 
demonstration of what is loosely called immortality, 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES, 


It is now four years since my mind was so greatly 
vexed on this question that I determined either to satisfy 
myself or to abandon any further attempt nt intercourse 
with the world of spirit as vague and unsatisfying. I had 
not had sufficient evidence of personal identity of spirits 
to enable me to build on it a firm argument, No douit 
I had had some, which has since had its due’ weight in my 
mind, but the mass of my communications had been of an 
impersonal character, with spirits who preferred to rest 
their claims to my attention on the matter and tendency of 
their messages, rather than on the authority of any name, 
however great that authority might be. They had passed 
out of the sphere of individuality, and chafed at being re 
called to it. I, on the contrary, pined for something 
definite, some evidence that would satisfy me that I was 
dealing with the spirits of my kind. The Angelic was "too 


high for me. I could not attain to it." 

For a long time I failed in getting the evidence I wanted; 
and if I had done as most investigators do I should have 
abandoned the quest in despair or digust. My state of 
mind was too positive; and | was forced, moreover, to take 


some personal pains before I obtained what I desired. Bit 
by bit, here a little and there a little, by steps which I do 
not detail here, that evidence came, and as my mind opened 
to receive it, some six months were spent in persistent 
daily efforts to bring home to me proof of the perpetuated 
existence of human spirits, and of their power to communi- 
ente with me and give evidence of their unimpaired in. 
dividuality, and of the unbroken continuity of their 
existence, 


Some of those who so came I had known during their P 


life on earth, and was able not only to verify their state 
ments, but also to note the little traits of manner, 
peculiarities of diction, or characteristics of mind, that Í 
remembered in them while in the body 

Most of them were unknown to me, and came, always in 
obedience to the controlling spirit who arranged everything, 
to give their evidence, and go their way when the task 
assigned them was done Of the ome came from the 
most unlikely quarter and gave me and my friends no 
little trouble to verify their statement 

Some came at the time of death At that time, it 
would seem, the spirit finds it easy to manifest its presen, 
and the facts that it can give are readily capable of veri 
fication. Some had been long dead, as men count time, 
nnd eame back in a dazed and awkward fashion to revisit 


the old scenes of earth, cramped and straitened, as it wer, 
by taking on again the old condition 
But wherever they from, and 


municated, one and all with them 


however they oom» 
nn air of sincerity 


bore 


and earnestness, as of those who were themselves impressed 
with the deep significance of the work they had in hand 
And all, without a lonely exception, told the truth about 
themselves, so far as we could verify their story, Many 


statements were from their nature not capable of proof; & 
vastly greater number were minutely accurate; and none 
suggested any attempt at deception, I cross-examined 
these invisible witnesses in every conceivable way, and with 
a pertinacity that left nothing untried to elicit facts, Many 
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of my queries were unanswered, for I am afraid I nske 
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I great length, The answers were given through raps 
many unreasonable questions ; but I failed to shake their different from any we had heard before, and during a great 
story, or by the most cunning sugg ) falsi to lead them part of the time without any contact between our hands 

* into mistakes and the table 
I refer for evidence of this to my record kept during I inquired of her as to minute facts and dates, her 
all this period with scrupulous regularity day by day, 1 nute birthday, and the day of he r death, her children's nemat 
4 in detail even to recording temperature and atmospheric and a variety of details, such as occurred to me. then 


Conditions, and checked by independent records kept by ar 
Other member of the circle in which these facts wer 


the ntm nl 


asked if 
ceeded to 


i he remembered me as a child She did, I pro- 


detail two imaginary incidents such as might 


1 con " 
i ' g i € ( Y ml oceur in a child's lite I did it so naturally that my friends 
Me. Any E sl BOO ntly. v ! in Ex iud ple were completely deceived It never occurred to them that 
j üneonseious trance, are thus filled up, and my own record [ was making up a story ns a test, Not so, however, my 
r is checked by independent observation Intelligent Operator She refu y l cis to assent n 
Referring to these records, I find that from New Year the truth of my story i AA topped a Y a Nex 
to January llth, 1874, during which time I was stay aes poe he remembe M nov! Ing Qr UB pi ] 2 
ing at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, as the guest of Dr. Speer pod hi any means get he M to waver, or to ndmit that 
i : à she might be mistaken She repeated that she did not 
| Wo had a continuous chain of testimony, at our daily ; NA a oe ues lend 
i sittings, all bearing on the question ol the identity of spirit 2 "A "^ Ei any zü P p id ti RET W anmi 
© The evidence was given in various ways, principally through ied el, ntly een sol ra pirits E nsse we to 
| raps on the tabie, many ot thes rap pi «duced. entirely a un i | wes RIO is HA Ti À ine ag much tOr "eie 
Without contact of the hands of any person present, Some th vest oe MS eaa kv 2e ue w^ identity in 
were given by direct writing on  previously-marked SD NC CORB. ‘ch IG Aa aE fk Tp di 18 
paper; some by automatic writing; some through clair neorrect a INOXAC me RU d l + nt to am ing 
voyance, or claivraudience In a few cases corroborative questions, and, po aa | appar ; aa | desire to please, 
evidence was drawn from all these source we p^ CHOU OK one umpqrv oj vi " SM E ie 
During those twelve days eleven different ca ol p e chen hia l ds 1 eo MÀ +} - í ny ony" ng E 
identity wero made out by facts and dat Three of them 2 ! oe vit T pod we ds IN n C t iA Penis: - 
zowere-entirely unconnected with any of us; and of one of en DIT Mn ually San responfe dx Rep tes- 
them none of us had ever heard the name, or any par- eana or all thn uc ied e y , i : j eins 
Molar. Yet his full name. his place of residence, the fending ELE cna att n y int Diu dian “pupae 
name of his house, and tho dates of his birth and death, qe HR $ ) ee I" he A e "MS SRY oe tl qi 
Were given with perfect accuracy, Ono was connected with aie inleivention à da cA: REMISE ees without 
Dry Speer, five with Mrs. Speer, and two were friends of This spirit, at FE % Mq refused to assent to what I 
Brown. suggested | certainly rose from the table convinced that 
- Of these last, one was a near relative, whom I remem- I had been talking to a person who desired to tell the 
bored ng a chile ; and I, being at the time of this com- truth, and who was extremely careful to exact in state- 
“munication perfectly free from any abnormal influence ment. I verified all the facts, and found them correctly 
Meh as Occasionally entrances me whilst these phenomena given 
progress, cross-questioned the alleged relative at To be continued.) 
FRANCIS- SCHLATTER, THE HEALER. T something lon Ye eve in mending 
SIO« and pettir e I t I pavil my own 
y uEKT- . bills 
To the Editor of Licur, We se M re n merelv 1 ition, but that complete 
y sincerity and honesty of pur] which enabled the man 
Sit —The legendary element, if it does not involve to be used as he was afterward His three years’ work 
bn atter's life, bids fair to do so as regards’ his death, We at the bench began to tell on | spirits; as a remedy he 
TION of threo reports at varying dates, Ihe compiler of took to long walks in the bright and exhilarating mr of 
pune Life of the Harp" (not “The Harp of Life" as Mr the neighbourhood Durii them came “a thought of 
Johnston gives: it) wrote to W. T. Stead in 1897 that she strange impelling power: ‘W lo | walk?' " Then 
ma “firmly of opinion that Schlatter is not dead, as m came, as hé was worki voice m the unknown 
ain the newspapers.” It appears that they reported it "Write to your fi 1 XN ralyzed, and your 
Again in 1905, if we may trust Mr, Johnston's recollection of letter will cure | He he l. Again the voice 
ep ap read by him nearly twenty years ago; and yet came; he wrote, and iddenly cured So 
lS hi ftume in 1918. My correspondent, referred to in wung the gate and opened for his 1 career 
wont in “Notes by the Way," for March Sth, does not 
te that the discovery was made in Canada, but that she [his is httle at vai | hie unt iven by 
Mas in Canada herself when she heard of it, and in a follow Schlatter in “The Lif he H According to that the 
mg letter says that what she read ‘‘must have been a m thought had Ne York State, after 
pi nt," 5 she cannot remember what paper it. wa this reading of the Chi Others healed 
a umption does not help us And in my opinion no solid why may not | | ry itl ‘ rival at Denver, 
foun exists for regarding it as other than an open he heard a voice say rol M ( e out into a world 
question as to whether Schlatter is dead or alive at the of woe alone and I will : e vou the eatest healer since 
present day. And a further reason for doine so is the fact Jesus, and’ give you new nan [wo months later, on 
Hat contemporary with him another man, also a healer, wa March 25th, 1898, he had a marvellous vision of the Three 
ving, whose a pearance is described in very mila Persons of the Holy Trinity, and from that hour heard 
ims to those of Schlatter. Like him, he healed out of audibly the Father's voie lt to be observed, however, 
moors On account of the crowd, worked bare-headed, wore a that in all his reported utteran and the one message 
intly expression and long dark-brown curls and beard, written by him on his disappearance, that his references are 
Dressed handkerchiefs, and came and went like the wind, to *Father" only Yours, et in. 
fiying “I am here to-day, but gnnnot tell where I shall be F, E. LrANING 
morrow. T am in the hands of the Divine Power He 
M oe New York, New Orleans, and Philadelphia, 
i and his name was August Schrader It is quite as i À : : 
i to havo been his skeleton that was left lvin cle on L ANNI JOHNSON A | em el the L.S.A, who is 
mountains as anyone else’s n ady in priv its tile wit OAC nt mediumistk Í Mts, 18 
A d , > willing to give private n for the benefit of Mrs 
vit is interesting to hear that Mr. Johnston actually m INIM. GN het hann merionnlv ill for adme Gm 
mbers the famous Healer, but here also hi ‘ ( ) í Ome ne, 


mory is at fault as to the actual date, since we have car 
contemporary records to prove that the healing was not 
in before 1895. This was on the last Sunday in July ol 


ful 


vor University, writing within six months and speak 
gof what he had Miibessed, savs that one evening at City 
bint he counted five thousand sick and wounded, and that f 
as a most touching sight. l 
r om the same authority we obtain a curious and in 
1 ting sidelight on the Call of Francis Schlatter, He 
have been born a Roman Catholic, but at the time 
settled in Denver as a shoemaker he was so far from : 
] in communion with his Church that he was practically t 
$ 


as the following surprising little dialogue ar 


| it 


sic 


tomer one day, “Schlatter, what do you be- 
ot anything at all, No God, no heaven, no 


bL no anything.” “Why! you believe qu 


Secretary 


heen beautifully 


quoted by Mr, J 


Particulars can be obtained from Mis 
of the L.S.A 
Hastings anv St 


Phillimore, General 


LroNanps! CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALIST 


Int year, at Albuquerque. He arrived in Denver on August Misston,—This Mission has removed from 2, Pelham- 
E wwe he | il September 16th, and it w t crescent, to 4, Claremont, Hastings, where the Society has 
md, Where he rested until September 16th, and it was a RC ostendat. the na ed 

is period that the famous scenes took place, A Professor muc etter accommodation, the new rooms having a 


apacity of about double that of the old The rooms have 


decorated by the officers and members, and 
fine organ has been presented by one of the members. The 
rst service was held on Saturday, 22nd ulto., when the 


room was packed, between 80 and 100 people being turned 
away. ` 


“A Fme Mist AND a PLANET.” —The poem 


M. Stuart-Young in his article 
id Dreams" last week 
id a planet,” 


which was 
*Prescience 
, and which commences “A fire mist 
has provoked some comments by reason of 


n the version given by Mr. Young differing from other ver- 
uU. 


jns. It may, of course, be that Mr. Young has altered 


the lines, but, on the other hand, we find there are several 
different versions of this poem, which has become widely 


oted and admired of late years, 


"d LIGHT — 


ECTOPLASM. 
ADDRESS BY MR. W. E. BENTON. 


On Thursday, tho 20th ult ı paper by Mn, W. E Look first in the mineral kingdom All land-life js 
Bzwrow, formerly Professor of Mining at Birminghar materialised from the soil, is sustained thereby and retumis 
University, was read by Mr. D on Row on tl shiect to the soil ri í ha ) werved every generation of land 
P ] life of every Geological A Probabl ifa 
7 , s Í robably in all lifo all th 
to the member and frien of the London S tualist } 
i I p! il ren i rougi nto pla ith that other st 
Alliance at the hall, 6, Queen Square mor ibtle force lled V fore All the variou 
i Mz, R. H, Savxpees, who pre d, aj ed for the pl forces are trai e into each other—none at 
A absence through Ine of Mr. Bentor Í Star trar j y y nnot make any of 
I1 De Brath, who w to have taken the ; Mr. Benton p! í før I i it a still greater 
T s myster 0 he V Í irselves came {ron 
i was so keen to keep I er went t] | nfined T ! 4 14 
"ii : . ' € nd n i ind the process seems mor 
$ to his bed he had w en the f M1 D n marvellous than ec 
ve we d « | ontin , rf ~ iy Į 
f Rogers would read. Cor n M ! : Soil is not forir ‘ Let me therefore take an example 
4 fror the ‘ | kinedon | e the nats ma 
į The subject to-night is ectoplasr ee E Td fron miner i vher material is self-forma 
TT 
i ing interest, for ectoplasr nine-tenths of tl 4 COMPARIR ITH OW 
He’ psychic phenomena we get No atte "am 
3 Let u ay Snow Snow loo omething like ectoplasm 
rf also important in this respect: we rely upon mena to Tinie whitei Ud wl : vial t of ant ; 
i wii A i « Od NMEN AE a á gu 7 an mY 
obtain recruits to the cause! When you get one man or wi The solid formative The microxtope reveals it 
ii woman who by spiritual vision realises the continuity of life a bed of white towers, called in mineralogy crystals, More 
H : 
4% you get ninety-nine who can only realise it through pheno- than one thousand of these crystal 
, 4 r or ex 1 we of calle ( low« 
i mena. We know something about ectoplasn e can see it AM VOPI Countea ; : alled now-Hower I 
4 ador no le | f aut han in th« variety 1 
feel it, and we can photograph it. Ectoplasm is exuded fror = - n f I n their varie j 
1 f . our latitude these snow-flow« die away in a few hours, or 
+) every living creature, A cut flower will exude it, A grow- das Their fori are der ; ed in part into the in 
f ing flower will exude it still mors Human beings exude visible gas from which they car nd the other part 
" - it to a still greater extent, and when we get human being Lranslorm,ed into a transparer juid, There was a day in 
tj wh tha fret ^u © ad oni 
(man or woman) giftéd as we know mediums are gifted hich the fii now wi i m our planet, It 
= x 2 was, I believe in« tho i í d in geology, car 
they exude it to a very considerable extent This ecto i 
- boniferons tir which the en the oldest opal 
plasm is moulded and directe d by spirit experts on the was formed That wi | hen the earth was on 
other side in various forms We get materialisations evers vast forest from equator » the p excepting water 
day. So that therefore it is a subject of great interest nd x p, and « ! i t vegetation A 
I am hoping we shall obtain some information fror thins n j ! Ji nd of palms 
and I W per | ew t the p hó 
PT. 
pape , ‘ have f ere, nowhere ot 
Mr. Dawson Rogers then read Mr, Bentor paper the £ 
follows ;-— [r i 
My experience in Spiritualier ) recent and so wir ká e f | 
that I ought to be listening instead o nz to t í B ol 
Alliance, Simple though my experi n Spir r 
it has brought conviction to me th the r ro fe flo 1! 
: Í PRODUCTI CORAT 
not into a dead sea; but after Í ng over e death « Í A 
fiows into an unplumbed and uncharted n « ‘ I p j ery early and 
This conviction is of pricel« orth to me i ; s a ^ hibit almost 
| mar , From the Zoophites 
deep tranquillity into my life. and ir natin he 8 I ch Í E 7 ert 
: ot ! white 
writings more than all commentar Í or ; | 1 t4 ide Ae 
‘ ex | e coral creatur 
gard Spiritualism as one of the cardis I Í ' ( i p. 
Though | may not venture t - " | or ) 7. che 
ualismm, L am venturing to speak to 1 on ecto Í D Taig TO 
have not sen ectoplast My kr e va veil: 
to the book called “Phenomena of Mate i a 
Dr. Von Schrenck-Notzing, writter G i ; and Trot 
T Great War, and translated into ! i Dr. } ; y irer showed an 
D' Albe Before proceeding D ( 

s Schrenck’ outls 61 p et €t er If mp4 
w search in ectoj n et mi j ( eiza him and 
v years of ission to pair Í s Í racted by Vesuvius 
" can fail to applaud Mad e B - í V in the core 

Bu costly outlay as the seM-appointe Í ( I | propagate 
T. It is scarcel likely the | i I Ading. or 
se book at least once If, be ( I others are 
who has not read the boo et or n one indivi 
dealt with im this book is an j themselves, Th 
either male or femal ! P r m exo 
tion as resembling grey i 
ycerine a flow fre e] Ivent, He is 
y : 
rom the ly orifice i i M first find hit 


n the marble 


the head. Chemically it s p - dir 


( Wenlock lime 


it is chiefly plasma The « 

in length or even the leng HF he 4 nera of corals 

tion does not remain ou í r I ‘ neient lineage 

a few minute t re | ) nati out A0 

medium in t! boo ' i f ^ , ha 

mediums of both sexe D ' t tI in 

outside the mediu í by ! j Í 

draped human forms ! p l s in th 

e i 

Some of these facos are « 4 : ling tide 2d 

of the observe The ho en T ! 

these ectonl r ‘ | hu at of hia vial 

many camer Whoeve car | of o! bebwoen tha Vestib 

in doubt of the reality of ectoplaw | fo e - of the berika EN 

P ture he boc i i 

power as pictured in the y ^ of mountains of white flee. 
I propose to-night to make, in the words of mv title ioo0king rock 

“g Search in Nature for linke with Ketoplaen t: 

3 : (To be continued.) 
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SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE'S MEMORIES, 


In the current number of the i IM Zil 
Arthur Conan Doyle continues hi lemori j 
tures," this time dealing ith his experience th notable 
people, including Mr. Lloyd Georgi Colonel Roo 

“rd Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Lord Haldar Gu 
dith, Rudyard Kipling Sir Henry Irving, G Bern 
Shaw, and others, They are all immensely inte n i 
Sir Arthur gives some very clear-cut descriptior ay i 
personality and his impressions of it Of Lord Valle 
writes that few amongst the great one f the earth whom 
ho has met stand out more clearly than Arthur Balfour 
"with his willowy figure, his gentle intell 1 face nd 
as I read it, his soul of steel," After a description of a 
visit to Whittingehame, Lord Balfour's Scottish residenci 
Sir Arthur writes: “I ns not at that time so convir 
of the primary importance of psychie thin ag L hee 
later, and I regret ít, as this would have been r one 
opportunity to explore a knowledge which at that time 
certainly greater than my own Years later hen tl 
fight was heavy upon me, and when I almost alone in 
the polemical arena, I wrote to Mr, Balfour, and charged 
him with sharing all my convictions and yet leaving me to 
defend them single-handed, Hus answer wa urely m 
opinions s thís subject are already sufficiently well 
known, which may have been an admission that 1! 
right im my description of them, and yet was not much of 
s prop to me in my time of need," 

FORTY YEARS AGO, 

If you ask me, what are the essentials? what is the 

Bui] deposit of truth that we are to unite in guardin 


T reply, first of all, by stating as a cardinal 
we are in direct and uncompromising 


proposition 


opposition to the 


materialism of the age. We do not believe that this life 
is the sum total of our existence, We do not believe that 
death draws an impenetrable veil over the future, We do 


not even believe that al] the phenomena of earthly « 
fence can be accounted for on the hypothesis of the 
Materialist, Nor do we believe that no « 
produced of perpetuated life after physical death 

fT am asked to formulate ín a positive form what I 
Have thus negatively stated, I would state what I deem to 
be the essentials of the Spiritualist’s belief in the follow 
ing propositions : — 


vidence can he 


1, That there is a life coincident with and independent 
of the physica] life of the body 

2, that, as a necessary corollary, thi 
beyond the life of the body, 

% That there ia communication bet 
Of that state of existence and those of the world in which 
we now live, 

A spiritual life the complement of p 
minterrupted by physical death, and a communior 
between the world of spirit and the world of matter—thi 
inca nutshell, is my faith as a Spiritualist 


(From an address by Mr, Stainton Mos y T 
the London Spiritualist Alliance on July 15th, 1884.) 


life extend 


iysical « ne 


A SPIRIT VISITANT. 


A Remanan. CABE, 


To the Editor of Laamm. 
Bm, With your permission, I 


would Jike to record a 


Wirt appearance a few days ngo in a house in the neigh 
bourhood of Victoria, Tho natural delicacy which restrair 
one from publicly mentioning nam ill be nderstood 
andas a member of the L.8.A, nnd a fervent Spiritualint 
T hope that my signature to this communication will bn 
wiicient warranty to your renders of ite truth 

The deareat friend of my informant (whom T will call 


G, and who is closely related to me) lay dying of consump 


Hon, Ble was a good and n beautiful woman, but hee lif 

been blighted by marriage with a bad man, who sub 
wumtly deserted her; and too late, from our earth! 
Mandard, true love had come into her life; and so she looked 


forward with longing to her transition to a happier 


Ü, went regularly to see her, nnd a eek before the end 
tae, she was making what was destined to he her last 
visit, and was proceeding upstair to her friend room 

Mio met and passed on the stairway a man whom she 


wnduded to be one of the many friend 


who called to sea 


tie invalid, Tt was about 5,20-0 o'clock, and duck, and 
te indistinctly saw the man’s countenance, hut her casual 
aulliced for her to observe n scar on his cheel hich 

aa prominently on a pallid face, Another fnet whieh 
uently occurred to her was that he passed noise 


the heard no sound of footsteps, G 
her friend's bedroom, but decided, for a 


proceeded to 


renson «he cannot 


plain, to say nothing about her "rencontre," Bhe found 
ing in the twilight, and, after the usual greet- 
n said in a perfectly natural way, '""Ted'a 
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him on the 


B Ar ho was 
H ho came too 
ng flection 

plreable reason 

Lite t nve ation 

i ated Ww how 
Í TT ive 
like her old 
| to speak of Ted hie 

and added 
I change,” 


i e, she had never seen 
pi graph of him; 
Lur« nd such 


I ho it to any 


er ) at ning room to have 
j nT kod 
I p I e, und if 
j e elicited 
nee from 
r on he result, of a 
I I 1 over to r 
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MATERIALI 


LIGHT 


SM IN SCIENCE AND 


MODERN LIFE. 


A SURVE 
By 


Scientific Material 
explain Nature and 


y or THE Wortp To-Day. 


FREDERICK STEPHENS. 


ism—the doctrine which 
the Universe in terms of 


)rofesses to 


Matter and 


Energy as the sole realities known to us—seemed securely 


established in the scie 
Professional metaphy 
criticised it vigorous! 
hypothesis as regards 
(though useful and p 
was, when assumed t« 
Things, nothing bett 
question at issue. 

unheeded by the spec 
entities, Matter and 


ntific world in the nineteenth century 
sicians occupying University chairs 
y. pointing out that its fundamental 
the nature of the external world 
ermissible as a provisiona] hypothesis) 
) be a true account of the Nature of 
er than one immense begging of the 
But professional metaphysicians were 
ialists. Materialism started with its 
Energy, to which it ascribed a 


mysterious and independent reality apart from the Mind, 


and it gradually cons 


ending with Mind itself 


somehow attached to 
system. Its ürst d 


tructed a plausibly coherent universe 
considered as an epiphenomenon 


the functions of brain and nervous 
ifficulties began with the biological 


sciences, and heroic efforts were made (especially in Ger- 


many) to explain all 
terms of the concepts 


the phenomena of hving organisms in 
of physics and chemistry. 


Macutne-Mape THEORIES. 


The body was consic 


was an extension of organic chemistry. 


old vitalist theory has 
biology has now been 


physico-chemical theory which overthrew it. 
now declared its independence. 


were found when the « 
atoms were not the ete 


the physics of Clifford’s « 
e a eme in physics 
i] 


has been phenomenal, 
discarded dogma, We 
mental particles—the 
electricity—or unit 

whirls in the ether, tc 


electrical charges, 


Jered to be a machine, and physiology 
But although the 
been given up, it seems that modern 
compelled to abandon the purely 
Biology has 
In physics also new regions 
liscovery of radio-activity proved that 
arnal and indestructible realities that 
y supposed them to be., 

for the last quarter of a century 
The indivisibility of the atom is a 
have now new orders of more funda- 
proton and the electron, specks of 
modifications or 
> the properties of which one of our 


most distinguished living physicists, Sir Oliver Lodge, has 


devoted a life's study. 
ture of physical scien 


It seems as though the whole struc- 
ce is being underpinned, and it is 


difficult to **carry on business during alterations," for these 


are so radical. There 
mass with velocity, anc 


is the doctrine of the variability ot 
l its electrical nature, and, to crown 


all, the new ideas of the relativity of space-time, and the 


nature of gravitation, 
of these revolutionary 
appreciated by mathe 


inary intelligence can understand that they 


philosophica] scientists 


what kind of truth and reality 


marching. Can we b 


Of course the far reaching influence 
doctrines can only be adequately 
matical philosophers But we. of 
have led 
to heart-searching questions as to 
scientific investigation is 
1ild up conscious mind and person- 


ality, for instance, out of electrons and protons? Is it 


these which are real 
only an appearance? 
biology and psychology 
mind and body"? Is 


the province of science at all? 


the central enigma pr 
fundamental dualism 


and is the conscious thinking mind 
Take two closely related sciences— 

What is the “relation between 
the "relation" one which belongs to 
Or does it, as involving 
roposed to thought, the apparently 
(for us) of ''subject and object," 


belong more properly to philosophy ? 


Dn. 

Let us see what a 
say upon this riddle 

article, “Psychology,” 

edition, 1910) writes à 


Psychophysical parallelism is 


tenable position, and 


as to the ultimate nature of 


have to rest content 
alism," According t 
psychical and the 
closed against each 
(for example, per 
Occasion of d Ok 
example, purposive r 
occasion of physical 
from its psychologic 
its physical. 

take as its problem 


James 


Wanp's Views. 

brilliant modern psychologist has to 
Dr, James Ward, the author of the 
in the “Encyclopedia Brit." (11th 
s follows 


not a philosophically 
pending the metaphysica] discussion 
inter-action generally, we 

with the hypothesis of ‘‘occasion- 
© this hypothesis, the two series, the 
physical, are not independent and 
other, but in certain circumstances 
eption) physical changes are the 
l and in certain circumstances (for 
movements) psychical changes are the 
the one change not being explicable 
al antecedents—nor the other from 

The metaphysica] discussion must 
the interaction of subject and object 


—a duality in the unity of experience. 


“Methodology,” sa 
ists and neurologists 
their own business.” 
internal and external 


ys Ward, “prescribes that psycholo- 
should severally as specialists mind 
Now this fundamental problem of the 
world really underlies all science, 


Science, however, is never troubled with it for it gets rid 


of the whole enigma by simply ignoring it 


This proceed- 


ing is legitimate enough because scientific method only 


consists in interpretir 
experience in terms o 
selves abstractions fro 


ig the immediate “here and now" of 
f genera] conceptions which are them- 
m it. It is not the conceptions which 


are real—it is the immediate concrete experience which is 


real This reality increases ag experience grows more con- 


and as 
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crete we pass igh the gamut of sciences from 
the most abstract (mat ics) on to biology (the living 
organism ) and up to tl richest content of all the tpn- 
scious mind presented to itself as feeling, knowing, and wil- 
ling. Here the mind objectifies itself (so far as it is able 
to do so) as an object But the real conscious self can 
never be caught it 1 from its abstractions—as 
David Hume lo: di ed. "This interna] and ex- 
ternal series are the nly subject matter for science, and 
are taken as el r as phenomena for it. 
[Tne Nature or Lire. 

Mathematics, the most abstract science of all, is concerned 
with space relations and quantity, with perfect circles and 
straight lines which nowhere exist in actual experience, 
Physics is concerned with the measurement of motion, mass, 
and energy. It is even beginning to try to dispense with 
the idea of ‘‘cause,’’ and *'force" is now conceived at a rate « 
change of motion Its mass is mass ‘‘in general" con- 
ceived quantitatively, and not chemistry conceives mass, 
absolute and having qualitative differences (as “molecules” 
of different ‘‘kinds’’ of matter). So biology, attaining in 
its conceptions an increasing concreteness, and higher de 


gree of reality introduces us to a higher plane in which the 


mind 


employs tl 


le conception « 


f the Living , Organism— 


which, although composed of parts external to each other in 
space (just as is a machine), yet appears to act as “one 


as a guiding ¢ 


igency in every one of its 


The men who aimed at making biology a mere sub- 
king g 


whole’ present 
parts. 
department of a 


general 


science in 


which physical and 


chemical laws were supreme, seemed to have thought that it 


could make no 
under the sw 
ciples 


reality as mechanism. 
the minds of physicists in the middle of 


progress 
v of 


unless 
mechanical 


somehow 


brought 
and : 


chemical prin. 


. They could not admit the view of the plain man 
derived from his everyday observation that Life was some- 
thing sui generis and as much entitled to be credited with 


Doubtless the enthusiasm aroused in 


the nineteenth 


century by the grand generalisation: ‘The Conservation of 


Eners 


explains the ardour displayed in the long con- 


tinued attempt to bring Life also under its all-embracing 
In this doctrine, it was thought, would be found a 


sway, 


key to unlock all the secrets of the universe. 


has n 


ot been ful 


filled. On the 


But this dream 
ə contrary the progress of 


experimental research has led scientists further and further 
away from the mechanical and chemical explanation of Life. 


Brotocy AND THE MecHanistic VIEW. 

Let us see what a great philosophical biologist has got 
to say upon this. Dr. J. S. Haldane, F.R.S., in his valuable 
work (**Mechanism, Life and Personality") examines the old 
vitalistic and mechanical theories of Li and sets out in 
detail the arguments used to support each. He is very 
fair to the mechanical theory and even admits that it has 
had a provisional ut at it furnished useful temporary 
working hypot imental investigation, 


and 


E 
these hy 
disproof—an 
theory 


with its vit 
isolate it, and which continuous 
accumulate knowledge 
out that on the other hand the mech: 


and exper 


ment 


her verification or 
the old vitalistic 
ed every effort to 
mpted to set limits to 

Dr. Haldane points 
inistic theory breaks 


at 


down in its attempt to explain heredity and metabolism— 
the characteristic of living matter as such; He writes:— 
As st I can see no use for the hypothesis 
that life, as iole, is a mechanical process. This 
theory does me in my work d indeed I think 
it now (1914) ] rs very seriously the progress of 
physiology. I l as soon go back to the mythology 
of our Saxon forefather to the mechanistic physio- 
logy . the phenomena of life are of such a nature 
that no physi r chemical explanation of them seems 
remotely conc 
Seeing t e 1 í world of self-existent matter 
and energy, wł eni introduce a certain amount 
of order and nce into a large part of our experience, 
is itself only a y working hypothesis—-the fact that 
it breaks down w try to bring the phenomenon of life 
under it, ought me to ur] ris us 
Fu ) Dr. Haldane 
The id l í to reality than the ideas of 
matter and r 1 therefore the pre-supposition of 
idealis biol t nic ca ultimately be 
1, and that the physical 
wor i g ippearance of a deeper reality 
which et hid from our distinct vision and can 
only be dimly seen with the eye of scientific faith. 
eans t the lower, more abstract, and 


the 


gists 
psyi y in 
phy 
hing ı as re 
a (feelings, int 
y considered 
enon belonging 
tage of becor 


as abstractions from the 
real than by the inverse 
of the last century at- 
nceiving 16 As ù depart- 
Conscious mind was con 
al as organic matter, and 


elligence, will) were either 


as functions of the brain, 
to cerebration which had 
ning reflex or automatic 


is seen in the cerebral physiology of Maudsley and 


* seventies” 


of last century. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF LIFE. 


we really believe what we say we believe, then why should 
we sink into an almost despairing sorrow?" 


AN OPEN LETTER My only reply—to myself, or to anyone else, is that 
- 1 we should not. Furthermore, if it is true (as many of us 
By Lian WHITING. feel sure) that we can (and do) establish a new order of 


companionship, spirit to spirit, with those who have passed 
on, an order of Companionship that is constantly drawing 
us more and more into the lofty and pure spirituality of 


(Author of "The World Beautiful," “After Her Death," &c.) ` 


À friend of mine in London sends mo a ]etter written 
to her by an English gentleman—a stranger to her, 1 
think; but one that from its deep sincerity and range ot 
thought enlists the interest and sympathy of the reader 
ina general way that renders it, perhaps, not inappro- 
priate for public attention. If the writer is sad because 
of some misapprehensions, then may not sadness be trans- 
formed to hope and good cheer, if he shall agree with the 
trend of philosophic and spiritual thought, of which Licur 
is so able an exponent? 

When Maud Royden was in the States a few months 
ago, speaking so eloquently and helpfully in many of our 
Cities, she said, in one address, that thé greatest calamity 
in Europe to-day was not the financial depression, not 
the sorrow for those millions of young and noble lives that 

we themselves, in a divine sacrifice, for their country; 
ft that the ceepest calamity was the lack of hope. For 

, few assertions have ever touched me more deeply. 
For the sorrow of death (which term is but another expres- 
sion for entering the gateway to higher life, even that 
"more abundant"), for that sorrow we have consolations. 
And financial limitations, however discomforting to us, are 
yet not the worst experiences possible in the world. But 
with loss of hope—the very. mainspring of life is gone. 
And so if our friend whose letter serves as my theme has 
lost his hope—his faith—may we not sympathetically dis- 


‘buss 16 and see if, after all, there is not much to be saved 


from total wreck, I find the writer saying :— 


The belief in a better life after death does not rest 
on any surer foundation than that of a darker life. It 
is just a belief like the other. If death is the en- 
trance on a better life, why are we not all happy? 


Tt is the death of a brother that caused the writer of 
the letter thus to express himself in sorrow and bewilder- 


| ment. 


Now as to a “‘hetter’’ or a “darker” life after this 
change we call death, shall we not first of all remember 
that "life" is one’s self, not conditions and environment? 
One might find himself (here in this world) transferred to 
apalace and surrounded with luxury, and still not be happy 
And he might-find all his more agreeable and easy outer 
conditions swept away and still be happy. Love and faith 
mid hope are an irresistible trio, and while we can keep 
those we have the sure foundation. Many a man plodding 
the street in rain and mud and shabby raiment is yet 
happier than some who sweep by in luxurious limousines 
Now, as life is a continuity, as this continuity is unbroken 
by death (which simply releases the individual from his 
outer physical body), a man’s immediate lifeafter thechange 
is precisely what he has made it, up to that time. A man's 
life to-day depends very largely on what his life was 

rday, and last week, and last year, and ten years ago. 
or we ean never disassociate ourselves from all that we 
(Greate which is our life. We may justly merit praise or 
censure; we may justly claim many extenuations for wrong 


forfor unwisdom ; sometimes we learn lessons so valuable by 


he 
what 


Means even of our wrong-doing or our unwisdom, that in 
the end we literally overcome evil with good. At all events 
we are all fallible and doubtless most of us are not in- 
Yariably wise, so that the result in this thing we call our 
life, is of mingled quality. We do not become perfect by 
djing any more than we do py living. Such as we were, im- 
mediately before this change of death, we are imm t 
After, But the release from physical conditions doubtle 
aids, at once, the more spiritual aspirations, and removes 
certain order of clog and weight. Much of the sin, unwis- 
dom, temptation to wrong, in this part of life is funda- 
mentally due to physical necessities or physical indulgences 
When we no longer have to pay rents, buy food, clothing 
and meet the multitude of demands a]l compact of the 

sical environment, then, apparently, much of the weight 

ls of. To that degree we do at once enter upon a 
better life. And this is not the least in the world a matter 
merely of opinion; it is the discernment of a truth. It is 
the recognition of a spiritual law. 

But as to entering Sn the best use of a more favourable 
environment; as to “laying hold" of larger and finer 
opportunities for the expansion of our spiritual nature, 
for our evolutionary progress—that rests with the indivi- 
dual, and depends upon the degree of development in which 
he enters on this new and higher order of life. 

A man may go to London and if he has scholarly tastes 
and and spiritua] development. he will profit, in- 
itely, by the vast privileges of culture in all directions. 
a “bent’’ towards science, literature, archsology, 
opportunities does the British Museum and: other 
u open to him! If he is ignorant ,or still worse, 
ee to vice?—why, how entirely different 
the life of the man within the same environment. 

x as to why we are not happy, instead of sad, when 
di Gf we are so confident that he enters on 
rtunities and a higher order) I think our friend’s 
A very just one. I have often said to myself, “If 


Pon 


life—if this be true we need not feel that the loss of the 


visible companionship is so great a sorrow. If we can but 
lift up the heart we shall even enter into the divine 
radiance and be made partakers of the Blessed Order. 
The Brunswick, 
Boston, U.S A. 


REASON AND IMMORTALITY. 


We are asked to quote the following from that thought- 
ful book, “A Psychic Vigil in Three Watches.” The argu- 
ment is on much the same lines as those employed in recent 
addresses in the hall of the L.S.A., reported in these 
columns : — 


Logic and reason 


point unerringly to immortality, 
Take the most 


purely materialistic view of creation. 
Assume that man and everything in nature, that all 
things from the lowly mechanica] movements of the 
merest film of animate matter to the conception of the 
mind of a Shakespeare, are but results of chemical] com- 
binations and chemica] change, yet there is a something 
beyond that—something that we call life, vitality, some- 
thing that makes the inanimate animate. I cal] it spirit. 
Call it life, it matters not. It is perfectly logica] and 
reasonable to hold that the principle of life grows in com. 
plexity, and develops in proportion to the development 
and complexity of the matter it animates. It is logical 
and reasonable to hold that at a stage in the development 
of matter, the animating principle of life individualises ; 
that whereas in the lower stages of the progress of mat- 
ter the vital principle goes back, on the decay of matter, 
unconscious into the common stock, it becomes a con- 
scious separ: f the common stock when matter 


has reached 2s of development, and conse- 
quently it survives the decay of matter, Persistence of 
Individuality has been thus won by Evolution, It is in 


accordance with the analogy of developing matter, as 
observed in the material world, that the principle, call 
it what you will, that mal alive should progress by 
development; oth > this vital principle would be un- 
hangi and um able, a something in everlasting 
and tl is inconceivable. It is impossible to 

i 1 lopment it can avoid arriving at 


ousn 


leason ought to be immortal. 
Have n > heavenly bodies led to 
many dis ts to account for them? Imagine 
some beir g man from a distance, what would 


he sayr 

“T see and observe this creature, I know what he 
made of, I note that he is born, grows, perpetuates his 
species, dies, deca dissolves into his elements. I per- 
ceive that he has being, thinks and acts in obedience 
to certain impulses resulting from certain chemical 
changes going on within him, impulses dictated by his 


is 


environment, and the passions inherent in him. But he 
moves mentally in unaccountable manner; he has a 
belief in his survival that no observed facts will account 


for. He does not revolve steadily round pure materialism 


as a point; on the contrary s orbit is eccentric in the 
extreme. A cause must exist. What is the force that 
thus attracts him?” 


Then to closer scrutiny, and clearer eye, the fact of 
Spiritualism—in the larger sense—would reveal itself; 
and our observer would cry, ‘‘Eureka; I have found it, 
this accounts for all." 

Take it the other way. Anyone having the main facts 
of human existence, Spiritualism among them, and sitting 
down to construct man therefrom, as natural historians 
construct an animal from a few bones, would say, among 
other things: “This creature was convinced that it did 
not perish at physica] death, Given a true presentment 
of the mental attitude and movements of mankind and 
you must find Spiritualism to account for them, Given 
Spiritualism, you can construct a true picture of the 
menta] attitude and movements of man; and without it 
you cannot." 


THE SUPREME SURPRISE, 


O faithful Death! Thou turn’st aside, 

The worst of ills that men betide, 

For Life's supreme surprise is wrought 
When brought by thee to seeming nought— 
“Dead,’’ speechless. powerless, lifeless, cold— 
Thou fling'st apart the gates of gold. 

And then we learn beyond Earth's strife, 
That Life was Death, that Death is Life. 


—F. R. 8. 
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THE BALANCING FORCES. 


A DEFENCE or EXTREMISTS. 


However objectionable extreme views or extreme 
action may be when considered in individual cases, 
there seems little doubt that in the worid-order they 
are not only justifab.e but even urgently necessary. 
ln the present instance we have set out to defend not 
only the extremist in Spiritualism, but his opponent 
at the opposite pole—tbe extreme sceptic. Tius con- 
cern for the sceptic, if it be not imputed to us as a 
foolish magnanumity, may at least pass as the outcome 
of an extreme desire to be just. 

Our newspapers occasionally invite us to join in 
their astonishment over the spectacle of some ardent 
propagandist of Spiritualism and his powers of belief. 
“Credulity” is tue word ordinarily employed, and it 
is used in such a way as to convey the idea that it is 
really a very mild term for such abysmal gullibility 
as is shown by the subject of the criticism; it is as 
though the critic were trying hard to be calm and to 
use only moderate words. We have sometimes won- 
dered how long he would remam moderate if, being 
8 hard materialist, he had by some turn of Fate gained 
convincing evidence of the reality of spirits and of & 
spirit-worid; whether under such a mental revolution, 
such a complete change of outlook, he might not, as a 
propagandist, have made publie announcements that 
would have led to unconverted critics wondering at 
his credulity ! 

We can: speak in this matter from observation and 
experience. We have seen hard-shell materialists, 
after railing at Spiritualism for years and exhausting 
upon it their whole vocabulary of abuse, receive such 
striking proof of its truth as to lead to their coming 
into Spiritualism with an impetuous rush. There was 
no holding them in. The seasoned Spiritualist looked 
on aghast at the prospect of what they might do or say 
next. The public was called on to believe and tremble. 
The heavens were opened at last. There was full and 
free commerce between the two worlds. Let everyone 
come in and test the matter for themselves. 

In the end, amazed at the coldness of their recep- 
tion with such astounding news, the new converts have 
acted each according to his temperament. The 
mortified self-love of one would lead him to shut him- 
self up and sulk. Another, of more ardent and robust 
temperament, would refuse to be quenched and proceed 

to assail the public apathy with a bludgeon. He would 
affirm and re-affirm, adding continually new and sen- 
sational items to his original statement. Discretion 
and accuracy would be thrown to the winds, and in 
the end a not inconsiderable public impression would 
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be made; people would begin to feel that with so much 
smoke there must be some little fire; they would 
commence to talk of the matter and consider it 
having been previously quite unimpressed by all the 
reasonable and precise statements on the subject 
offered by persons of moderation and judgment. 

We can think of quite a list of cases of this sort, 
some of them being instances of very violent 
extremists indeed—people for whom the world became 
at last turned upside down. They saw spirits every- 
where; they talked of nothing else from morning to 
night. It became a monomania. Having regard to the 
temperament of such persons it was only natural. It 
the cool-headed moderates amongst us had had 
similarly acute sensibilities we might easily have gons 
the same way. 

But as all extremes have to be balanced, we saw 
the emergence of an opposite type. They had the grim 
gospel of extinction at death to proclaim as a matter 
of cold reason and calm sanity. Not all the miracles 
of Galilee performed in their presence would have 
moved them in the slightest degree. They would have 
referred the question to Maskelyne and Devant or the 
Magie Circle, knowing that miracles being quite impos- 
sible there must always be some ''trick"' in anything 
that resembled a miracle. They were perfect monsters 
of self-restraint, admiring nothing and despising all 
emotion. We have sometimes watched the extremes 
meet, when the Wholesale Believer tried to convert 
the Superlative Sceptie. The results were always 
exceedingly droll. In the end the Believer retired with 
the conviction that the Sceptic was a fiend incarnate 
and the Sceptic was equally confident that the 
Believer was the very King of Bedlam. 

How invaluable it is that the economy of life should 
be kept balanced in this way! Between the two 
extremes the world is kept in equipoise, any extreme 
in one direction being immediately offset by a like 
extreme at the opposite end. 

In the Eternal Providence of things it is ordained 
that the Spiritual extremist shall give energy and 
velocity to the stream of progress, while to the*Material 
extremist falls the task of providing the brake and 
preventing things from going too fast. Between them 
they do a work that men of sane and balanced judg- 
ment are utterly unable to perform. All these can do 
is to hold the world-machine together that it be not 
battered to pieces by the furious energies of the one or 
brought to a standstill by the obstinate inertia of the 
other. 


THE LIGHT IN THE SHY. 


The night had come and the woods were dark, 
To mark the road not a eingle spark, 

Jut our guide kept on and showed the way 
Through the black woods, as though 'twere day. 


I wondered how he could keep the track, 
With the path ahead all plunged in black, 
And never falter, with puzzled eve, 

Till I found he went by the light in the sky. 


For high above us ihe starry glow 
Marked, as a lane, the lane below— 
A path of light matched the path unseen 
Showing the forest-walls between. 


And now when the road of earth is dark, 
And the way to go there is nought to mark, 
It seems that we have but to look on high 
And find our way by the light in the sky. 


—Lrotvs 


Tre Lare Mr. Harry Fretvern.—We learn that 
sympathetic references to the decease of Mr. Fielder were 
made at Spiritualistic meetings on Sunday last. 

Notice To Cornesponpents: Important.—It would save 
much inconvenience and delay if correspondents would note 
that business communications relating to subscriptions, 
advertisements, etc., should not be sent to 5, Queen Square, 
which is solely the editorial office of the paper, but to the 
publishers of Lremr, Messrs. Hutchinson Co., M, 
noster Row, London, E.O.A. 
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THE LIGHTHOJSE WINDOW. 


NEWS AND VIEWS—CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 


The following extract from an address, given by 
Oliver Lodge at the Jubilee meeting of the Physical Soc 
recently, should interest some of those who are interested 
in Sir Oliver’s speculations 
psychical aspects :— 


regarding the ether in its 


Ether was a ‘‘something’’ pervading all space like a 
yast sea. An oar dipped into the sea could cause little 
whorls and vortexes; matter, or rather the electrons of 
Which all matter consisted, was most probably 
analogous to these whorls, except that they were inde- 
structible. They were permanent kinks in the ether. A 
logical picture of the universe had been obtained, but it 
was all pure philosophy: man had triumphed over nature, 
for we could make things move, but that was about all 
we could do. What the relation of the physical universe 


Was to the psychic was a deep question, which must be 
postponed; but already a few people were beginning to 


work on 1t. 


Beveral times in the past we have published articles on 
the remarkable prophecies of the ‘‘Brahan Seer," and the 
many instances in which they were strangely fulfilled. 
Writing in the “Star? recently, Mr. Seton Gordon (the 
Scottish Naturalist) says :— 


Several centuries ago Coinneach Odhar, the Seer of 
Brahan (Brahan being the ancestral home of the 
Mackenzies of Seaforth) delivered a number of note- 
worthy prophecies. One, now almost forgotten, foretold the 
day when the Outer Hebrides would be depopulated as a 
result of driving rain. 

Many prophecies of the Brahan Seer have already been 
fulfilled, and the Outer Hebrides are losing many of their 
finest inhabitants. Last April over 600 persons were 
Rond direct to Canada. Another 500 follow them this 
month. 


The article proceeds to give an account of the circumstances 


under which the Outer Hebrides is losing its people. A 
change in the climate and incessant rain are the chief 


Causes. 


LI LÀ . . 


Writing in the “Evening Standard" on Carlyle and Mrs. 
De Morgan, Mr. A. M. W. Stirling, author of ‘‘William De 
Morgan and his Wife," refers to a book presented in 1878 
by Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. De Morgan, and corrects the 
statement that this was Mrs. William De Morgan. 1t was 
Mrs. Sophia De Morgan who received the gift, and Mr. 
Stirling writes :— 


William De Morgan did not marry my sister till 1887. 
Mrs. Sophia De Morgan was keenly -interested in Spirit- 
Ualism, and wrote a book on the subject entitled ‘rom 
Matter to Spirit." Hence the gift from 


her 
neighbour in Oheyne-row. 


near 


Readers of Lieur who know the book in question will re- 
ceive this little item of news with interest. It may be added 
that Professor De Morgan, Mrs. Sophia De Morgan’s hus- 
band, and a distinguished mathematician, collaborated with 
his wife in the book, and wrote its brilliant Preface, 


Speaking at the Victoria Hall, Sunderland, the Mayor 
presiding, the Rev. G. Vale Owen told the well-known story 
Of his call to missionary work in Spiritualism, and from the 
"Sunderland Echo" we take the following :— 


Getting deeper into his subject, Mr. Owen reminded 
his hearers that in actual fact each led a double life, orto be 
mor exact, a dual existence, and when the body died the 
Spirit lived. There was no need to fear death. It had 
no pain, for the spiritual body had left the material body 
before the severance of the life cord. “I have spoken," 
he added, “with those who have passed Imoug death 
and they all say the same thing—that however painful 
or painless the illness before death may be, there is no 
pam at death, but, on the contrary, a buoyancy of feeling 
which is never experienced in this life, and makes it most 

urable."' e could tell them nothing new. It had 
all been known for thousands of years. 

The ancients, who were much better psychologists than 
We, and whose wisdom we were beginning to recapture, 
knew all about those things, and the best text-book he 
could recommend them to read could be got at a most 

price—the Bible. 


r] 


Lig day, 26th ulto., a public meeting of the 
gow Bociety for Psychical Research was held in the 
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investigation. 
sermons, 


my 


Lecture Hall of the Royal Philosophical Society, 
J. Arthur Findlay, Vice-President of tl G 
gave, in general outline, the 1 It « 

Psy phenomena with the ne 


medium, Mr Sloar 
of the Glasg presid ed some deeply- 
interesting n the subj course of his 
observations hat 
light rays m it I d I 
hailed by the scien l 
but the real importance of rivial com- 
pared with the discovery, if n of subconscious 
thought, or of the fact that I a person in New 
Zealand can, in certain conditions, communicate directly 
with the mind of a person in Scotland. We could find 
nothing greater than the soul 

* . . . 

At the meeting referred : e, Mr. J. A. Findlay 
dealt successively with: (a) The Phenomena he had 
experienced t )) an anation of tl nd (c)a 
critical sum of his conclusions He notes of 40 
different inve ons the medium Sloan during the 
last six year in t um's ommunications 
had been received by mea «ternal to, and quite 
apart from, the medium's the voices carrying 
sometimes six feet fror was sitting. 
These voices were of d iracter, and by 
their means seventy-seven separate and distinct personalities 
had given satisfactory particulars to pr their identity. 
Many of the particulars w unknown the time, but 
afterwards found to be cor During. all the time these 
voices spoke, the medium was in a p state of nscious- 


ness and after his return to his normal 


of what had taken place Mr. Fir ls of six 
separate cases of co cations wh n down 
by a stenographer ime. An en itician 
before whom the I pl < 
that chance guessing could be ruled 
against the g g of 
equivalent fi I ne ag 
utterly excluded ar pt 
etc., could no ‘ Mr 
clined to the vi I alist 
only rational « the on 
the facts 
< . " 

The following, taken from a leader in the ‘Glasgow 
Herald’ on Psy hical Research,” tive of the pro- 
gress made by the sul regarded a iie question. 
The journal is naturally conservative nissions are 
significant :— 

On the wl however, e opinion which has 
made itself f: ar with the [ ions of the Psychical 
Research Society is disposed preponderantly to accept the 
view that when full allowance been made for other 


which fraud itself need not be excluded, 


ave been known to mingle the 
` ains a luum of pheno- 
" princip n that of the 


hypotheses (from 
since famous 
false with the tr 
mena inexplicable on 


rue 


re 


Spiritist. There I h telepathy—and tele- 
pathy, the response of mind fter all almost 
as difficult to accept ough it 

demonstrable, as theory of discarn 


by no means fits, and others which it is al t lieve 
could have emerged in hıt-or-mıss fashion from the dent 

of that ‘cosmic reservoir" of memories and ideas which 
has been invented by some—the veriest phantom of the 


survival of individual souls. 


In spite of the large number 
each individual case arouses the same storm ot 
and ignorance, instead of providing an 
methodical observation. 


ist cases lately, 
excitement 
opportunity for 
According to a contemporary :— 


of polter; 


Spooks or mischievous boys—local opinion is divided 


are causing discomfort at Ardtrea Rectory (near 
Cookstown, co, Tyrone), once the home of the Rev. 


Charles Woolf, who wrote the famous poem, ‘‘The Burial 
of Sir John Moore.’’ 

Showers of bricks, bottles, and the like are keeping 
the present occupier, the Rev. W. E. R. Scott, and his 
household in a state of some Jiveliness. Police and special 
constables now garrison the house, and have done some 
shooting, so far without winging a single spook. 

The scene of the attack is the rectory yard, to the 
right of a three-storeyed structure. The missiles are 
flung from the roof by unseen hands. No one cares to 
approach this part of the grounds, and strangers have 
been warned to keep clear of the premises. 

The rector nee the bombardment is the work of 


mischievous boys, but many of the people think that 
ghosts are to blame. 


Possibly an aeroplane and a machine-gun would assist 
As for "spirits"—they are only subjects for 


W. W. H. 
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TUT-ANKH-AMEN AND FAMOUS 
NAMES. 


Bx R. H. SAUNDERS. 


Among the charges levelled at Spiritualists by our 
critics (who must find some aspect of the subject to which 
they will take objection) is that they often assert that 
spirits, who, when on earth were men or women of dis- 
tinction, intellectual, scientific or social, have manifested 
through the instrumentality of some humble medium, and 
to sitters who can make no claim to distinction of any sort, 
And these critics profess to consider it absurd that the 
Spirits of such eminent people should so manifest. 

The channels for communication between the spheres 
and earth are extremely limited—so far as the trumpet (or 
direct voice) is concerned, probably half a dozen pro- 
fessional sensitives of the highest class only being avail- 
able for the purpose in England and America. A combina- 
tion of psychic power, intellectuality and spirituality is rare 
indeed. We do not get the type of Stainton Moses very 
often, and we on this side, and our friends in the spheres, 
can-only use the sensitives at disposal. The-spirits’ desire 
to communicate with earth is far greater than our wish 
to communicate with them, keen as this is, and given the 
opportunity under proper conditions, they never fail to 
manifest. 

Personally I have heard, amongst others, W. E. Glad- 
stone, Cardinal Newman, Father Benson Sir William 
Preece, Lord Northcliffe, Florence Nightingale, W. T. 
Stead. G. R. Sims, Lord Kitchener, Dr. Ellis Pofrell, 
Abduhl Latif, and Tut-ankh-amen. 

Are they the spirits they claim to be? How can it be 
demonstrated ? 

Occasionally we get help by clairvoyant descriptions, 
which may definitely establish the identity of the spirit 
manifesting, but generally we have to rely upon character- 
istics and mannerisms, and, above all, the substance of the 
communication. This is the acid test, and if it is accepted 
y a relative or a sitter who has known the spirit intimately 
when on earth, then it is not open for one who was not 
present to doubt it, They may formulate their theories 
of “telepathy,” *''universal mind," *'subliminal," “‘hallu- 
cination," and what not, all equally absurd and in no 
way fitting cases where from six to twenty sitters are 
receiving messages concerning incidents and matter known 
only to the parties addressed. and the sitter unknown to 
the medium, and there probably for the first time, 

Before entering upon the subject of Tut-ankh-amen (a 
matter of engrossing interest) I give very briefly the 
reasons why we should treat the manifesting spirits as 
being what they claim to be. The materia] I have pro- 
vides far stronger evidence than I can mention here, as 
much came through of a strictly private nature, and was 
accepted by the recipients of the messages (relatives or 
friends in most cases of the spirit) as a matter of course, 
and, therefore, of greater evidential value. 

Lorp KrrcnExER.— The spirit had a long conversation 
with a friend at the sitting, a Colonel of a Gurkha regi- 
ment, who, with his wife, had known him for years in 
India. Both the Colonel and his wife had not the shadow 
of a doubt as to its being Lord Kitchener. 

CanprINAL Newman.—Gavye a long oration in Latin, and 
a skilled Latinist present said it was perfectly phrased. 

Farner Benson,—On many occasions this spirit has 
delivered beautiful sermonettes. David Duguid once said, 
“Tyo told Father Benson he should make it a practice to 
give us these homilies weekly, but he says he must learn 
more here himself first.” 

Str Wrnuiaw Preece manifested on an occasion when 
we sat with Mrs, Roberts Johnson to obtain phonograph 
records of the wonderful singing so characteristic of her 
mediumship. He promised his help in our efforts, and his 
great electrica] knowledge proved useful. 

W. E. Guapstone.—I was sitting with the late G. R. 
Sims and Mrs, Wriedt when Mr. Gladstone's voice came, 
“Wiliam Ewart Gladstone.—God bless the Williams, 1 
say." For some twenty minutes on end the sentences 
rolled out in a clear and vigorous voice and I floundered 
hopelessly behind in my notes, the voice and vocabulary 
utterly beyond the medium's power. I listened with delight 
to the sonorous language poured out in an unbroken stream 
and could have continued doing so, but I forced myself 
to make notes for the late Mr. G. R. Sims’ benefit How 
it impressed Mr. Sims is seen in the series of articles he 
wrote in the ‘‘Referee.”’ 

W. T. SrgAD.—On many occasions, and through several 


mediums, I have heard Mr. Stead, and it is a never-to-be- 


forgotten experience to attempt to report him in the dark. 


His rapid delivery, at the rate of two hundred words a 
minute, compelled me to beg him to speak slower, “PI 
he said, “but the thoughts flow into my head, and 
I must give them immediate utterance.” His son and 


try,’ 


daughter accepted him, and I can never doubt him. 


FLORENCE NrGHTINGALE.—AÀ soft and cultured voice gave 
some 15 sitters a beautiful address at the house of Lady 
Glenconner (now Lady Grey) some years ago, and no 
doubt was felt, or expressed, by those who heard the spirit, 


that she was not the person she professed to be. 


Apri 5, 1994. 


Dr. Erns Powrrr.—Dr. Powel] has many times mani. 
fested, and through three different mediums, Mrs Ellis 
Powell is satisfied bevond the shadow of a doubt, and those 
who have heard his characteristic voice and dictum accept 
the evidence 

AspvHL Larrr.— This was the spirit of a very learned 
Persian who lived in the twelfth century of our era. He 
was a great poet, philosopher, traveller and physician, No 
one at the sitting where he manifested had ever heard his 
name (which the spirit spelled out letter by letter) He 
told me his life and works would be found “in your British 
Museum." I searched there, and with the aid of an 
Orientalist found every detail he gave confirmed to the 
letter in the Arabic language. His name is destined to be 
more widely known in the future, 

I have heard what we were told was the ancient 
Egyptian language on severa] occasions—once at a sitting 
with Mrs. Johnson some years ago, a priest and priestess 
of old Egypt manifested, and told us they had been attached. 
when on earth, to the Temple of Amen-Ra. They came with 
a melodious chant, which I took down, phonetically, On 
looking at my notes afterwards I found quite a number 
of words I could connect with what I had read of Ancient 
Egypt. These spirits came to two Egyptologists who were 
present, and with the aid of Billie Johnson, Mrs, Johu- 
son's spirit son, who supplied the English, gave them in- 
formation’ in their studies. 

At the time when the whole civilised world was ringing 
with the news of the discovery of Tut-ankh-amen's tomb | 
was sitting with Mrs, Cooper, at the British College of 
Psychic Science. It occurred to me it would be a capital 
test if we could obtain information of the contents of the 
tomb, then unopened. At three sittings I got some par. 
ticulars, but then a change came over the attitude of the 
medium’s control (Nada) and she said (Nada always speaks 
in the third person), *Nada does not like this disturbance 
of the long passed dead. Nada would rather not be asked 
about it." Still I did get some information which I wrote 

out at the time, giving date, day and time, and placed it 
in the hands of a prominent member of the Psychical 
Research Society. It must be remembered that nothing 
whatever was then known as to the contents of the tomb, 
yet we got the statement that a serpent was there, When 
the outer chamber was opened the most prominent object 
was à serpent surrounding the top of the canopy. Refer- 
ence was made, too, to “gold, and more had been there," 
obviously referring to the rifling of the outer chamber, 
which had taken place years ago. And the “curious heads" 
—as we now know, heads of animals of various kinds were 
found, .One crucial test has yet to come- the body of the 
king. This is a definite statement yet to be confirmed. 

Tut-ankh-amen (ancient Egyptian Image-living-God). 
How can it be proved the spirit was what he claimed to be, 
the ancient Rameses? I can only record how he mani- 
fested, and if it causes astonishment to think of a spirit 
who crossed over some three thousand four hundred years 
ago, revealing himself to us of the present day, after this 
stupendous silence, it must be remembered that time does 
not exist in the spheres. The sequence of eventa doing 
duty for time there bas no -such significance to them as to 
us. As one spirit told us, “A day may seem like many, 
many years, and a long period of your time like a day." 

I was sitting with Mrs. Cooper at the B.C.P.S., and 
asked Nada, the control, ‘‘Canyou tell me what is m the 
tomb Lord Carnarvon has discovered? Is there a body 
there 2" 

Napa: “There are many curious things in the tomb, 
jewels and much beantifu! work. There is gold there, but 
there has been much more." 

R. H. S.: ‘What is behind the masonry? Can you see?” 

Napa: “Nada can see—matter is no bar to a spirit. 
Nada can se body—a mummified body. It is one af the 
Kings of Egypt. There are several curious animals there, 
and heads. Nada can see much gold and ornaments, But 
what you wanted to know was if a body is there. It is 
Nada has seen it. ‘There are two mummies—one quite 
young, and a curious head—animal’s head—it has to do 
with the King." 

I resumed my enquiries at another sitting, and said, 
“Nada, I want to be sure of my ground. It would look very” 
foolish if there is a mistake," There was a pause, and & 
deep male voice was heard—it spoke in a foreign tongue, 
soft and musical, no gutturals, and addressed me (I was the 
only sitter) in a rapid delivery. 

R. H. S.: *Nada—are you there?” 

Napa: “Nada is listening.” 

Lt oan = A “Who is the spirit speaking? I don't under 
stand a word.” 

Napa: “That is a very old Egyptian, sveaking in his own 
tongue. It is. Tut-ankh-amen. He is telling you what is in 
the tomb. He says there is a representation of a snake there 
to do with him, and much fur o 

The power failed, but I took the word for furniture, 

On another occasion I made enquiries: ‘What is in th 


inner chamber?" I asked. 

“There is a big thing in the tomb—what you call 4 
Sarcophagus—a  coffin—all covered with writing—plenty 
of yellow things in it—gold. The corpse has the eye part 
opened. Nada thinks it is a pity to disturb the long p 
dead.” 


“deny, 5, 1924, 


R H. S.: "But, Nada, Tut-ankh-amen has himself spoken 
twice.” 
. Napa: “Ves, but still Nada thinks it wrong to interfere 
with the tomb.” 3 
then the most surprising thing of all happened. An Irish 
friend of mine, Mr. G., who is himself clairvoyant, had 
often seen a spirit clothed in a way he had never seen or 
heard of, and wondered who the spirit was. My friend and 
J sat with Mrs. Cooper, and he GNE a spirit, who was then 
Speaking to us, if he could find out. The voice said, *"There 
1s the spirit you wanted, standing opposite you," and in- 
stantly a grave and impressive voice, unlike any we had 
wiously "heard, said, “I come to you. I am your 
uide, You asked for me." 
> Mr. G.: “I wanted to thank my Guide. 
your name,” . 
Spirit: "I am Ramses—Ramses, I say (The voice 
Tang out with extraordinary power, and had a peculiar effect 
mpor-all of us—a feeling tinged with awe.) “I have been 
with you long. I help in your development.” 
Mr. G.: “T am becoming clairvoyant. Perhaps I shall be 
le to see you. sometime.” 
Sem "Your power will grow—you will see and hear. 
mses, T say" (again the impressive way the name was said 
“influenced us curiously). 
EM G.: "EI thought I did see you once, You had a 
spectiliar head-dress on with ropes of pearls hanging from it." 
Serum: “Vou did see me. Precious jewels belonged to 
me on earth long years ago. It was Ramses you saw." 
R ie S.: "What dynasty? The eighteenth or the 
n 
: “I am Egyptian. 


I do not know 


I am Tut-Ankh-Amen, the 


AT consulted all the authorities I could reach, including 
the British Museum, and found the sixth dynasty was some 
3,100 B... and two thousand three hundred years before 
Mit-Ankh-Amen’s time, but at a subsequent sitting I was 
told it was not the dynasty the spirit referred to, but the 
number in order of the Ramses,'and that I had got the 
“sixth” down in error—it was the Fifth Ramses who was 
‘speaking—and this is Tut-Ankh-Amen, 

About the middle of November, 1923, my friend Mr. 
G—— sat with Mrs, Deane, and obtained a psychic picture. 
Round Mr. G.'s head there was the picture of a snake. 
Ata sitting with Mrs. Cooper subsequently I placed the 
pioto in the dark, and quite unknown to the medium, on 
the floor, and the spirit who was speaking to me said, 
“That is a capital confirmation—don’t you recollect when 
Mr. G. sat Tut-Ankh-Amen came? That is his symbol, the 
‘rested serpent—it will show Mr. G. his guide is with him." 

"Why the silence of three thousand four hundred years 
Should be now broken to tell us that a great Egyptian 
Pharaoh is the guide of one who makes no pretence of dis- 
finction of any kind, is a question we cannot answer, We 
Must assume there is some reason in the spheres, but I can 
only record what took place. 


"THE PASSING OF MR. HARRY 
FIELDER. 


+ We have to announce, with a regret that will be shared 
ary widely, the decease of Mr. Harry Fielder, who passed 
“away on Thursday, 27th ulto. It was a sudden and quite 
ainexpected transition, for on going to rouse his father in 
pmorning, his son, Mr. Harry Fielder, junior, found him 
He had apparently passed away peacefully in his 

p from what appears to have been heart-failure. He 

56 years of age. 

> Mr. Fielder's name is well known. to our readers through 
dis prose and verse contributions during the last two years. 
These were alw. marked by deep thought, keen observa- 
ion, and devotional and poetic feeling, and were truly re- 
markable as the work of a man who had never had any of 
tie ordinary educational advantages. He was widely 
Known outside our own movement as a persuasive speaker 
Wn political and humanitarian subjects, which he always dealt 
with on religious and idealistic lines. From boyhood he 
had been associated with shipping, mainly on the Thames, 
boy, mate and skipper successively, of rivercraft. At 
Me period in his career he was a member of the Salvation 
ny, his departure from which marked no breaking of his 
ligious devotion but rather a widening of it,- Many years 
0 he received quite unexpectedly convincing evidence ot 
he reality of a life after death, and thereafter he devoted 
i of his time to speaking on Spiritualism not only in its, 

ils and churches but in the parks and other open spaces. 
Was at one time a familiar figure at the City Temple 
der the ministry of the Rev. R. J. Campbell. He was 
of remarkable powers, largely stunted in their ex- 

the necessity of gaining his livelihood by hard 

About two years ago an injury to his right 

nted lis following his later trade of engineering 
M found him some light work in this office, 

“made many friends by his gentle, unassuming 
deep piety and his large humanity. | Utterly 

í VERRA anxius to be of service without re- 

Had his earlier life been passed 
ortunate conditions, it is possible that he 
a notable figure in the world. As it was, 
widely-known in political circles of the 
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wn needs. 
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more advanced type and humanitarian movements, as well 
as in Spiritualism. He had great influence as a speaker, 
and so marked was his power amongst the masses that we 
believe he was frequently helpful to the police in soothing 
the multitude if they were disposed to be turbulent at 
various open-air meetings; yet he never pandered to revolu- 
tionary sentiment, but always preached gospel of sweet 
reasonableness, deploring the counsels of violence and work- 
ing on the populace with gentle and an appeal 
to its humanity, which always had its effect. Doubtless it 
was not only what he said but the manner of man he was, 
which had this calming influence We have rarely met with 
o much oratorical power associated with so gentle and un- 
assuming a nature, shall miss him very much in- 
deed. In his long and varied career he had met many 
famous people, and had some strange adventures afloat and 
He was full of reminiscences them extra- 
ordinary and all interesting, for he made 
friends wherever he went; he was the companion of many 
men who to-day stand conspicuous in the public eye. His 
life was mainly spent in doing good to all whom he met. He 
was indeed one of the most unselfish of men. He had a 
fine record for life-saving, for during his marine career 
several opportunities offered for the display of that splendid 
courage which he concealed under a n mod bearing. 
He saved several people from drowning, sometimes at the 
risk of his own life. One of his memories was how, when 
a small boy, he assisted his father in saving some of the 
struggling passengers in the terrible wreck of the “Princess 
Alice," the pleasure-steamer, which was run down by an- 
other steamer in the Thames off Woolwich in the 'seventies 
Harry Fielder throughout his life showed the true quality of 
heroism not only in action but in passive, patient endurance. 
His head and face showed qualities strangely at variance 
with his occupation in life. He had something of the look 
of a poet or prophet, a man who was in the world but not 
of it. 

The remains of Mr. Harry Fielder were int 
Streatham Park Cemetery on- Monday afternoon last 
Joseph tic hmond gave an impressive oration on the life and 
career of the deceased worker, Mr. Fielder, he said, was a 
solid and staunch fighter for the cause of humanity. and 
they must go on in his spirit. A number of well-known 
people representing the Labour Party, Spiritualism, the 
Society of Friend and other progre movements were 
present, The floral tribute neluc 
various causes represented, includin; 
Alliance and Licur 
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VALEDICTION. 


(H. F Passed Earth 27th, 1924). 


March 


from 


faithful friend 


an end 


Brave comrade, good and 
The long hard fight is àt 
Since thou hast entered into joy 

Soon, active in thy new employ, 

Thou wilt return to aid and bless 

With all thine old-time selflessnes 

And though perforce we mourn thy loss, 
"lis good to know earth's heavy cross 
Hath slipped away. like death and night, 
On thy ealm entrance into light, 


r. R. S. 


AN EVIDENTIAL MESSAGE. 


To the Editor of Lian, 


Sir,— During the war we became acquainted with the late 
Charles Mott, the singer. At that time he had just created 
the principal rôle in a musical item presented at. the 
Coliseum, composed by Sir Edward Elgar, called “Fringes 
of the Fleet.” 

I became his “war godmother,” 
always '"Fairy Godmother.” 

One evening, at my sister's house, we were all talking 
over the “life after death," when he said, “If I go to the 
Front [at that time he was on duty at Hare Hall Camp at 
Romford] and if I get ‘pipped’ I will certainly try to 
return and give you a message," 

Some months after this we heard with much sorrow of 
the transitión of our friend; he was shot in France. The 
war ended, and the years passed, and then, a few weeks ago, 
| received a letter from a friend who has left England be- 
tween two and three years ngo and who—to my knowledge 

never knew of our Jate friend’s existence. She wrote as 
follows :— 

“We had a nice sitting the other evening, and some- 
one came and sent their love to you and gave the name 
of Charlie Mott; just sent love to his ‘Fairy Godmother.’ 
Perhaps you know who it is? I can't place it." 

The lady who wrote the letter is Mrs. Marian Wilson, and 
she lives at the Utility Stores, Whitehorse-road, Deepdene, 
Melbourne. Her letter bears the date January 16th, 1924. 

Surely this is a remarkable piece of evidence.— Yours, 
eto., 


but his name for me was 


pia) PAULINE BLANCHE STAMM. 
Hotel Great Central, 
London, N.W.1. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE SURVIVAL 
OF ANIMALS. 


So much has been writter 1 the of the sur- 
vival of animals after death that it ng to find 
that M l, in pan r famou 
poets and essa; : of the view 
that animals survive liis poem on 
“Geist’s Grave (Ge h 1), to see how 
strongly he sugestec d st, of the sur 
vival of dogs Let stanzas which may servi 


ical composition was this 
entury 


also to show what a 
poet and critic of the 


That liquid melancholy yé 

From whose pathetic soul-fed springs 
Seem'd -urging the Virgilian cry 

The sense-ot-tears in mortal things 


That loving heart, that patient soul, 
Had they indeed no longer span, 

To run their course, and reach their goal 
And read their homily to man? 


How the soul of this distinguished scholar of Oxford 
must have been stirred that he could write so beautifully 
and so feelingly of his **dumb companion. 

L. H. 


MY HYACINTH. ' 


A PARABLE FRON PLANT Lire. 


Bx H. A. Darras. 


Watch a plant through all stages of its growth, and it 
will then communicate some of its secrets. Like the stars 
of heaven, although it has ‘‘neither speech nor language" 
its voice becomes audible to the ear of the mind that will 
listen. 


“Oh little bulb, uncouth, ragged and rusty brown, 

Have you some dews of youth? Have you a crimson 
gown ? 

‘Plant me and see, what I shall be, 

God's fine surprise before your eyes!’ 


A body wearing out—a crumbling house of clay, 
Oh.agony of Doubt and Darkness and Dismay! 
‘Trust God and see. what I shall be, 

His best surprise before your eyes!’ ” 


(Published in an obituary notice in a daily paper, 1906). 


Avan, 5, 1024, 


whole growth is revealed. And now there is a difference 
not only in position; the colour changes; the blossoms can 
now absorb r sunlight nd they can -refract the light 
more compk instead of refracting only green rays 
they can give back some portion of all rays which produce 
white [hey have gained what is the equivalent in human 
life of balance A perfect human character is fully 
bala: l haracter in which no one quality is in excess 
but in which every quality is so merged as to producea 
f ectly harmonised unit it is only in measure as each 


init attains to this balanced perfection that 
can | perfected. Now the watcher 


individual 
humanity as a whole 
ean look on the wholk 


plant and be satisfied, and, con. 
sidering the lilies how they grow, can understand better 
the laws which govern all life; as below, so above, Pas, 
sivity and energy, darkness and light. patience and pro 
gress, holding fast and letting go, absorbing and réfracting 


aependence and self-determination self-realisation and 
self-giving, knowing oneself to be a separate unit and 
yet always a part of a larger whole. 


“Plant me and see what I shall be, 
God’s fine surprise before your eyes.” 


SPIRITUALISM AND THE CHURCHES, 


To the Editor of Lieut. 


Sm,—With regard to the remarks in the "Lighthouse 
Window” columns about the Churches making a concerted 
tilt against Spiritualism, it does not seem hard to under 
stand the reason for this. Briefly, the Churches do not 
mind your believing in heaven, or in a heaven, provided you 
do not try to be precise about its character and constitution, 
As much imagination as you like—you may speak or sing of 
"the winged squadrons of the sky," but it must be die 
tinctly understood to be imagination. No facts, please. I 
sat comfortably in a public garden the other evening and 
thought of '"Fime's ever-rolling stream. Do you want to 
know whither that mighty current is bearing you away? 
Do not try to or you will find the dislike of the Churches, a 
rather nasty proposition. This dislike is fundamental, lor 
whether you are a parishioner of the fashionable church of 
St. Segregation or whether you live in the distant hamlet 
of Sheepen-the-Goats you will find the clergy, as teachers, 
will not take kindly to receiving information on their 
special subject from ‘‘the taught.”’ 

It is not in human nature, and it looks as though an 
entirely fresh orientation was called for. 

Postulated this way: is it to be the last word that a 
well-educated and good living man shall be the arbiter for 
ever of what we may and may not believe? For myself, I 


All the best created things develop in darkness. In like the particular Church I wa brought up in, the Anglican, 
the dark earth, or hidden in the womb lies the potentiality my brother-in-law is a Rector in that Communion, and they 
of abundant life. The inspired promise to Israel is true are about all right, but- 
for all who seek those things which are above. ‘‘I will give “John l Ji 
thee the treasures of darkness.’’* Robinson, iie ^ > Bey: 

The period of darkness in plant life is the root-making Said they didn’t know eve rything down in Judee 
time; without this no healthy product can be expected. Out Yours faithfully - 

E. Harvey 


of the plain brown bulb of the hyacinth tiny filaments creep 

into the dark cold earth and work silently to feed the fleshy Hotel des Américains, 
lump from which they issu The brown lump has no Bordeaux. ES 
comeliness; there is no apparent beauty to be desired; March 26th, 1924 
there is no sign of life visible above ground, but underneath 
the mystery of life is working extracting from the soil the 


means whereby the beautiful plant will fulfil its destiny THE POWER OF SILENCE, 
" When a little green knob appears, at last, on the bulb, — 
how patiently the watcher must wait for signs of active Original Power is silen When sight and hearing are in 
growth; in the cold, bleak weather of January it seems to abeyance and the body is still, all is silent; but this silen 
remain stationary for a lone time Then appears, in a does not consist alone in thought and sense being stilled: t 
whorl of leave a closely-packed family of buds, The outer is a high state of consciousne out of which nascent thought 
whorl of four spikes surrounds an inner whorl of four; the may come in active life at a moment of need But for 
symmetry is periect; if æ sin rle leaf was broken the plant the time being we are in a state of realisation, de lor nt 
could never be ccmpletely what it was intended to lx At piritual consciousne and having no need for thought. In 
this stage it is green throughout, buds and stem and leaf the silence the mind is withdrawn from sense-perception that 
delicately harmonised in colour, making a unity so con plete it may sense only from within outward It needs training 
that even without the knowledge that it is the earnest of to remove the vividness of sense-impressions, both of the pre 
something more perfect, the watcher finds delight in look ent and of the past, that this higher consciousness may be 
ing into the luxurious green of the plant, and on the beautiful installed If for twenty. fifteen, or even two minutes me 
form of the leave Its future depends on its obedience to can, without any change of thought, hold only one ides 
the laws of it rrowth, and first among these is that the uch as “I am thine Omn ent Life within thee," the fit 
buds should adhere closely to the stem, contented to have feeling will come welling up from within, and will be die 
no separate life, no variety of colour, that they should tributed throuchout the entire organist 
absorb all the sap that flows to them from the parent source If the word “W is held 4n a mind trained in medi- 
and all the light which they are capable of absorbing from tation, with all els hut out that mind will hecome @ 
the surrounding atmosphere; they must open all the pores though illuminated by a great light with which it is ee 
of their being to the grace which is thus imparted, and re tirely engaged, and be carried straight back to its Principle 
fract as the leaves and stems refract, the green rays of the of Being To make a picture of it in sense, imagine i 
sunlight body lit up within by a ereat flame, which shall be, ideally, 
The moment come however when each single blossom Wisdom lightin he mind l 
must stand apart, not severed—that would be death—but If, pari passu with our daily life on the ordinary plant, 
not so tightly fastened to the supporting stem; each must we take the tir and make the effort necessary to devel 
stand out and become itself; not that the blossoms are less this spiritual conecioust t will manifest itself n us di 
truly a part of the whole; they are differentiated in order day, as we evolve out of the Adam process of doing thin 
that each may more fully contribute to the perfection of bv the sweat of the bros If vou can keep your mind call 
the plant. In fulfilling itself, in self-renlisation each if you can keep yourself in a state of inspiration, that whim 
blossom enriches its eompanions, and the significance of the is best will come to you. In order to get into contact wil 


what is within you, vou must have inspiration: and 9"! 


* Imiah ziv., 3. must not have fear.—Du. J. P. Musa. 


Arn, 5, 1924. 
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The A.B.C. of Spiritualism. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FROM INQUIRERS. 


Conducted by “ Lieutenant-Colonel.” 


bu MM À9 n] 99 
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It would seem, from some of the letters received from 
correspondents, that a column dealing with dillerent points 
$ Spiritualism, in the simplest possible language, would 

Welcomed by many readers, who find themselves out of 
their depth in the usual articles and explanations which 
are written for those who are more deeply versed in the 
subject, Long words are often very helptul, for there are 
readers who would think a writer of little account who 
did not use biz words—‘‘a puir child wha didna use worrds 
that you. couldna understand." A big word is like a port 
manteau: it contains so much in such a little space, And, 
what is he to do if he commits himself in simple language, 
and someone shows that he is wrong? He has no oppor- 
tunity to reply that you did not understand the real mean- 
ing of the words, However, Licut asks for someone brave 
enough to risk his reputatron and tell its less instructed 
readers what they want to know in words of 
syllables. 

Of course there are some subjects that cannot be dealt 
with in short words- their inventors recorded them in big 
words und they have to live up to it, for no one would 
understand them in short words, These subjects were born, 
full grown, so to speak. Other subjects cannot be explained 
inany words; it would be no use asking “What is eternity?” 
or “What does a spirit really look like?" and other ques- 
tions of that kind. But there are many questions that 
tan be answered in a simple way; perhaps not so easily as 
if a good big word were allowed now and then; still, they 
will be answered as well as possible. All questions niust 
be marked "Simple Answer’’ at the top of the letter, and 
they will be dealt with in turn, but no promise to answer 

Ma question is given, and no answer will be given by cor- 
respondence, but only in the paper. All questions must b 
honestly intended, and mo answer will be given to any 

which appear to be "trap" questions. Ordinary correspon- 
dence will not be answered in this column, and it will 
depend on the Editor's judgment which subjects are chosen 
for this purpose, and whether any further reply or discus- 
Hon on a subject is permitted, Any such discussion would, 
in any case, be in the ordinary columns of the paper. 

Only one subject will be dealt with at a time, and « 
is fully as space permits each week ^ All questions 
fended for this column must be accompanied by a 

wot Lrogr and full name and address given as a pr 
of bona fides. 

As there is one inquiry calling for attention we may 
wmmence at once with an answer to it—it is a not in- 
frequent query. 


very lew 


Way ane MEDIUMS Necessary IN Sprrit-ComMUNICATION? 


This question of the necessity of mediums in connection 
with psychic phenomena and communication \ ith those who 
have experienced the physical change called death 
hich has aroused more controversy than probably any 


other 


dum made by Spiritualists. At any rate, once survival 
i admitted, this would appear to be the stumbling-blocl 
of the ordinary enquirer, “Why should a med 

Mossary? Why cannot I get the message direct thant 
having to call in another person, who, perhaps, is no better 


en qu 0l 


than myself?” is the thought, if not the sp 
Op the face of it, it appears a reasonable objectior nd 
Sethe Church has not hesitated to use, in its efforts to 
depreciate the indisputable results which 1 irchm 
how admit to be facts, But when consideration ES 
| the limitation of faculties in any single individual, how 
e squires a greater skill in this or that direction, oi 
| entirely the sympathies and inclinations may vary, 
im two brothers, it is obvious that no one person can Com- 
Shine all superlative, or even comparative abiliti n hin 
wi and if he is to obtain the best advanta in any dir 
Seon he must seek the aid or advice of someone with bet 
ter skill or knowledge in that direction Even the Church 
Mmits this contention, for her pric are supposed to lx 
Mme who are by temperament or education better fitted 
the average man to advise and guide the people in 
Mireetion that sho considers right, In ordinary business 
Dee find the medium in constant demand We utilise the 
lawyer, engineer, and a dozen other mediums to 
us, of do for us what we are not equally capable of 
ourselves. We bet an even greater similarity in the 
eet, the musician, or artist, who are but mediums between 
a and a degree of art to which we can never hope to attain 
my, then should we assume that, in one thing alone, we 
. ail be equally sensitive, or expert? For it is not only 
4 , but by care, and education on the right lines 
more reliable psychic mediums obtain their powers 


odd a question of ethical qualities althongh 
god results, and the reverse may hamper and 


he power, especially if pecuniary benefit is 
mowed âll other considerations, Whether 
Mus ! is a mental or physical endowment is 
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some degree 


doubtful; probably it depends to on both; the 


mind being sutficiently receptive, and the brain having the 
power to visualise what ma ippear to I t but a ting 
thought or passing fancy, too nebulous for dehnite recog- 
nition, One thing 1 rtaint f we wish to n these 
évidence or to get record of thes faint wl from 
another state of being, we must use tl mediums who are 
better conditioned perceive them thar irselves But, 
as in ordinary mundane natt accept 
blindly, but discriminate f 
THE DUTY OF OPTIMISM. 
By H. I HUNT 
Everyon ho has studied the « I h nce 
Xf living 1s aware that opti I pé t 
deems it à will- € p, I er ett Y 
but nevertheless ] [ poor 
old pessimist VI i r ngs 
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goes about look Vo! 
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Ihe pessimist ‘ 
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are unable 
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pera 
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Onrrvanx : M Jawrs KNIGHT W " 
decease of Mr. James Ki | 
the € f RI Mi Knigt J S 
go back to 186 He w i 
Society im Bolton (187 
evel SINCE He wa 
National Federation of the Sy N I 
Ltd., and was for some ye H S 
Lycenm Union Council He w v of 
the S. N.U. Trust Property Committ nd | t found 
tions of the present Trust Pi erty Seche The t 
tion was very sudden, Mr, Knight : wav at ti 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Bentlev, Shake re-street, Man 
chester, on Sunday last, while sitting in his chair A keen 


student of botany, he wrote many articles for the botanical 
papers. By occupation he was a basket-maker, and waa 
working at his trade within a few months of his death. 
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RAYS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Visited 


Riley ©} i 
an an I ‘ 
worthy who pointed every i n J R 
came by « Aries I 
into the eart? nnot I Í 
him on l Als r i \ 
verses I i e ni v D 
ing his life er 1s s OI n | pr - " 
see hir I } } Í i I " 
window |} would cry distr edly Oh I 
bunch of those i I Í I 
- " . . 


The reference to Whitcomb Riley reminded me that some 


years ago we printed in Lieut some lines alleged v an 
American paper, to have been written by the sq 
through a ouija board for the dek ion of a ma 10 
knew in life As they are worth quoting again, I 
rive them here 


Old-fashioned roses a-nod 
And larkspur ender and 
Under the whispering leave 
And the slanting 
And the soul of a friend 
And cheer your heart for 
Don't you feel that it's 
The wonderful plane of t 


ravs of 


b Riley, 
from his 


(n them 


The lines are certai 
and the man who received t 
~oet-friend, feeling that h t | 
Eisel They would have pleased me more í 
word “plane,” which belongs to geometry rather than to 
poetry 


some remarks in the column (p. 1 n which J as 
him the hn 
Oliver Lodge : 
out that Words 


$I g S I i M 
mistake was in n ents W 
worth's poet hat ne i 
ferred to a person ni iW nsol 
I quoted That 15 s to have ] its S 
tween Tennyson and Fitzge - 
feeblest lin« It may ell have sel 1 Words- 
wortl S reference to W nsor 
. - " - 
t in this r 1 s s fr I 
treacherous ground Ir 
reat px Ls lines I om € t n t ` 
omitted in later « $; RI i 
becomes Sí en lly nowTt I 
version appears le | 
we quoted in GE ld | 
soul and its mortal v 
pointed out that the lin« Į wr matter E 
crush of worlds’’ was wror It 
crash of worlds," .But Add 
careful to follow his versior 
. - . - 
Meantime it is pleas fal eti 
that Licht is read so attentively We 
make a slip unconsciously 1 to feel 
genuine medium must feel when « I 
quite unconscero! of any of ne int cl roe y } t I 
the full blackness of his guilt is exposed l 
eyes That the psychic faculty 
literary one, and more « y 
thoroughly r some the hie experts’ v 
very rarely psychological experts 
D. G 
Tus Drarm or THE FinsThORN I was all for puttin' 
his pictur away and for lockin' up his di i 
clo’es. ‘I can’t bear to see the things,’ I y I n't 
it vet awhile. I'm goin' to put mi 
a bit,’ I savs; ‘and I'm ju n’ off dowr he S ! 
a bit of talk and balf a pint,’ I say he old Missu 
she were just a-foldin up his best ender-lik« i 
I've seen her with the baby-things k mé 
contrivin’ to smile. ‘Daniel,’ she says, quite cheerful-like 
‘I wouldn't put it out of my head if I was vou Seems to 


me,’ she says, ‘we'd best face the trouble ar 
keep our boy well in mind; then we shan't neve 
asil shame us when we meets him in the 
Heaven,’ she savs And she were right, Mrs 
were right.'"—''The Country Heart by Maude 
King. 
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THE “CONTROLS! 
STAINTON MOSES 


Pr i2s. 6d. ; 13a. 


THISt! is 


xhaustive study of 


the wor ft M William Stainton 
Moses, w <nown both for his 
psychic pills a iS" M 
Spirit Teac! S l 
writings. Th T of Hebrew prophets and 
ancient sages, claimed by some of his " Controls" 
are h vulged for the first time, and their iden- 


tity discussed aft irch at the British Museum 
] hor has had access to the 
f the automatic script and the 
séance records, and has also received help from two 
members of the Stainton Moses “circle” 


and cisewhere 


original manu 


survivi 
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E BOOK-MARKER. 


Bits from Books, Old and New. 


EADERS are invited to send us for inclusion in 
appeal to them and which have some bearing 
The name of the book and author should be given ir 


PRACTICAL WORK. t signifies that facult y wl s things 

All our spiritual teaching is,as it seems to me, in vacuo EN OL pe pasu. 19 read I 5 ; 
Mules we hitch it on to material things, to the need of duse g 
betterment in the poorer classes, to the League of Nations 
for avoidance of war, to the fundamental thesis that, wh 
Serer the cost, the bulk of the people shall be placed in such 
Epston that they can develop their minds and their 


aria, for which purpose they were placed in the world 

janity has lost touch with this need, but we must for 1 n 
arer insist upon it, if we are to be the compelling force I Y 
Fridi we might be—From ‘Our Second American Adven- gase 
ture,” by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. s gross 
: SPIRIT GUIDANCE. z 
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TWO STORIES OF THE SUPERNORMAL 
Mrs. E—— M I 
(OW Em to rive some notion of the sense of security my - e 
Drie and I felt from our realisation of certai spiritual EET = 
Mpresences, whom we had come to regard as « z r 
d directors of our efforts. Not only did they i 
mas to come to pass long before we had any idea, but they 2 m S 
Saide us certain promises which were faithfully carried out x s 5 
S mntion this briefly and in a general way hecav > : 
Eun that befalls an individual can be explained to the NE d - 
Emüsaetion of other people—From ‘‘Under the Souther: - ES 
i Cross,” by Horace Leaf. 
FROM EARLIEST AGES. 
„Evidence Of what are called supernormal phenomena i t s stor 
Pats in the earliest of human records. Out he deep > 
Bight of time the dim traditions of our bar! 
Pmmer with fiery portents, and tell of po ul s s 
and evil Religion, in some of its e: st phases HR " 
based on the manifestation of so-called s nort t : 
mers in man. Criticism of the unsatisi ry 
A trance medium is found on an Egyp t I 
lian clairvoyants threatened and inst Gr A 
their subterranean Delphic caves. O wn Ar 
ns, near to the heart of nature er ter B 
of their returning chieftains in the painted A r 
sts or amid the deep snow of winter Th« Y 
endless life was intuitive, familiar, and expressed in man S 
, is of poetic beanty—From “A Cloud of Witnesses z - XY i 
if Mrs. Reginald De Koven. i s i E I 7 par- 
j “ARNEL” AND PSYCHOMETRY d listen 
You have a new word among you which I have seen ir dÉunem En 4 l 1 " x 
ike minds of you and others—psychometry. I understand Many L. I 
4 EC 
! “ Communications and vi re En 
communications that ts ’ or —Exi T. 


By EFFIE MARTYN WATTS. 
: "" b Frontispiece, SS. Gd. ; fost rre, Ss. 10d. 


g This remarkable book recounts in simple, reverent language the 
Writer of her lile son after he had passed beyond the v-i 
Watts had made no study of he occult. aed had neither s 
bare come ro he. H-r veracity is unimpeachable. The Abende s 
"am excellent illustration of the remarkable power of that faith which 
The sorrow of the writer's bereavement becomes sweet, and her book 
Courage to many a mourner who feels thai faith and hope are ro ted in deeper s 


In crown Sve., cloth, with Fron 


X GOD'S WONDERLAND 


HURST & BLACKETT, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4, ! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Paar You will 
jooks on the 


Alliance 


for the cutting 
in the variot 


J. Bromrrenp.—Thank you 
find such cases dealt with fu 
subject in the Library of the London Spiritualist 


H. A.—We have your letter, but as you present us with 
only one side of the picture, and fail to see that there is 
co-operation in Nature as well as competition we cannot 


has been dealt with 


answered. 


feel that your argument is valid. It ] 
many times in Licut and elsewhere and fully 


‘‘Pearson’s Magazine," April 
“The Problem of Atlantis." By 
Rider and Son, Ltd. (10/6 net.) 
“The Quest," April 
The ‘Royal Magazine," 


Willia 


Lewis Spence. 


April. 


ler son of Professor J 
resigned the post of 
for the North Riding of 
e up an appointment in 
Medical Officer of 


Dege. A. G. MnoTT SEVERN, 
Millott Severn, of Brighton 
Assistant Medical Officer 
Yorkshire County Council, to 
the Colonial Medical Service as Assistant 
Health in Hong Kong 

Foop IEN Spirrr Lire.—‘‘Do you imagine that a spirit has 


School 


no need of food of ahy kind. Jf so you are in error. We 
need and we eat food, though not of so material substance 
as yours. No animal food of any sort. Delicious fruits 


which melt in your mouth in eating. Wine like sparkling 
nectar, which does not intoxicate or create a thirst, delicate 
cakes and a sort of light bread. "—''A WANDERER IN Spirit 
Laxps." 

THERE is one science and philosophy of life here and 
hereafter, that comes free to all as the sunlight, and scorns 
the limitations of creed, set forms of belief, and the organic 
efforts of self-constituted leaders It founds no lodge, and 
its believers are not identified by grip or sign. Its holy 
temple is the wide world, its brothers are mankind, its 
effort is to escape from the mysteries OF ignorance to the 
light of truth, its leaders are the independent workers in- 
numerable, who labour in diverse ways, and the angel host 
—Hvrnsox TUTTLE. 

Tug EvoLncrtow or Sovr.—Men 
their organs of vision but, what is of far higher moment 
they have quickened and intensified that soul within them 
which is what actually sees, till it is infinitely more sensi 
and responsive. Impressions they from the world 
convey far more to them, and they are far more | 
appreciate their true significance 
subtle means of communicating to others thé 


have not only extended 


itive 


receive 


they have received and the sigi the 
others are also able to see what i poin 
Thus we are progressing on to a truer and true 
world from out of which and into which we wer 


“Mother World." by Sir Francis Younghus! 
K.C.LE., in “The Quest" (Apr 


"FAITH I8 THE Key Ir Preface to the bo Lo 
and Death—Notes on the Life Beyond the Grave R 
Donald Hole (The Faith Pr Ltd:, 22, Buckinchar 
W.C.), Sir Wm. Barr 2) One great n taugl 
psychical research 1s the condition of mind r v fo 
cess in the experimental stud; t! ibject A lack of 
unanimity in the circle, or want of interest and h 
still more an atmosphere of dou nd suspicion. preclude 
all hope of suco J} ! i I r is J } 
spiritual order, yet in both the conditions of to tl 
spiritu i world appear t I faitl 
the key to the gate of the i rid, whether enter 
the gate of the inr i. Fait 
does pot mean credu! bat H Teori 
desire to know, with ; ngi tr Í í 
on humility of t 1! thar nfider 
iope. 


Materialising Circle, already obtaining phenomena, 
d-sire regular -iter hs ing phy-ica! 
mediu~istic gift«. Letter- | Ligat Advert. Dept 
Row, London, E C.4 


Y ver r trong 


moster 


Battersea Spiritualist Church, Bennerley Hall. Bazaar 
and Wal f Work (im aid of Building F l bursday and 
Friday. Apri’ 10th and 1ltb, at 3 p.m. Opening ceremony by M 


Leslie Cur: «w. 


Madame Valerie 


Psychic Vibrationist). Life, events, 
advise. E» Hh: (lo ; ’ 


tati n= free to p has rs o v Art g odas 


E , 


Frames 6s 6d., 10s 6d. Bags. One Guinea P 6d. extra 
Stat Birth dar Priva sittings arranged by lett Valerie, 26, 
Talbot Koad, Bay-w ter W 

NOTICE. 
A Club is being started for C re'es, Peychie D«ve'or m nt Healing, 


Mu ic snd T oni. Wl! hoe wiowould iketo jn wote ? Num br 
limited, (Refer nce» +xchar gids Larmeny : sees tia )—D rr, Ley cester 
@arke, Paadock Hause, 60, Kidgway, Wimbledon, 5.W.19 


CRGA T 


APRIL 5, 10%. 


THE REV. G. VALE OWEN LECTURES, 


ITINERARY FOR APRIL. 


TOWN OR 
DISTRICT, 


DATE. TIME HALL LOCAL ORGANISERS, 


Apr. 6 Blyth Empire Picture W 


hall 


A. Robinson. “Pent 
land," 8t, George's Cres 
x" |) oe Monkseaton, Norti'mM 
7|7.30| West Ditto, Ditto, 


t Town Hall 
Hartlepool 


; 0)! 8 Belfast Ulster Hall W, Henderson, Woodrals 
Cottage, Woodvale Eå 
| Belfast, 
13 7 Belfast | Ulster Hall Ditto, Ditto 


—————————— — 

For details and further information all communication 
must be addressed to Mr. Fred Barlow, 113, Edimund-strest 
Birmingham. 


SUNDAY'S SOCIETY MEETINGS, 


Lewtsham.—Lime: 


Hall, Lime Sunday, April 
6th, 11.15, open circle; 2,45, Lyceum; 6.30, Mr, Perey 
&myth. Wednesday, April 9th, Mrs. Fidler. 
Croydon.—Harewood Hall, 96, High-street. 
11, Mr. Percy Scholey; 6.30, Mr, F. L. Brown 
Camberwell, S.E.—The Waiting Hall, Havil-street, 
Peckham-road. —April 6th 11 open me« ting; 6 90, Mis 
Wednesday, 7.30, at 55, Station-road, Mr, 


Grove. 


April 6th 


L. George. 
Abethell. J 

St. John's Spiritualist Mission, Woodberry-grove, North 
Finchley (opposite tram depot).—April 6th, 7, Rer, G, 
Ward. April 10th, 8, Mrs, Bishop Anderson 

Shepherd’s Bush.—73 Becklow-road. April 6th, 11 
public circle; 7, Mr. A. J. McLellan, Thursday, April 
10th, 8. Mrs. E. Smith. 

Peckham.—Lausanne-road.—April 6th 7, Mr, H., Bod- 
dington, Thursday, 8.15, Mrs. Blanche Petz, 

Bowes Park.—Shaftesbury Hall adjoining Bowes Park 
Station (down side).— April 6th, 11, Mr, Ernest Meads; 3, 
Lyceum; 7, Mrs. Allan Wells. 

Worthing Spiritualist Church, 
11 and 6:30, Mr, Tayler Gwinn, 
Mr. Harper. 

Central.—144, High Holborn.—April 
McCarthy. April 6th, 7, Mr. Melton 

St. Paul's Christian Spiritualist Mission.—58, Dagnll 


Park, Selhui N E. April 6th. 63 y Mrs. Barkel, Wed- 


1nn- treet.—April 6th, 
Thursday. April 10th, 7, 


Ath, 7.30, Mr. 


nesdav, 8, Flower Service 
Watford Christian Spiritualist Viseign.—Lerttord 
Commercial College Nascot- Í r Junction Sundar 
April 6th, 6.20, Mrs. Maunder Open circle every 
lav. 6 30 
St Luke's Church of the Si f Evangel of Jesus the 
Christ, Queen's-road, Forest Hill I Minister: Rer, J 
W. Potter Apri] 6th, 6.30. Service, Holy Communion 
nd addre Healing Ser M April 9th, 7- p.m. 
Mz. W. Roxarp BRAILEY ) state that he has 
removed ) í I 1 Parade We 1 
Middlesex 
CHURCH OF CHE Seve PRINCIPLE Er THAM.— Spes 
] demonstr t | corresponde 
I en mer o Mr. P. P. Buxton, 38, Phineas 
pP roz We H S.F I I re I ein 
pt for 1925 ar nt 
[HE SPIRIT IST READE on of Soir 
| l prepared for Shor 
R Í ( - 1 Conan Doyk Ts 
Wu | Pu Í ( I é I T 
urit T ngl pp 
Spiritualisti | That they should have 
ed l S \ ir Conan Doyle s 
fi I intee t nd appropriate 
J í ‘ le field, ar apart from their 
d í ] i f ; te to much af 


THE ANTHROPOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


A? IU SCE 
A SECOND INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
i ) eld TORQUAY f August to August Zed, 19% 


DR. RUDOLF STEINER will give a Course of Lectures 


ON 


“ True and False Paths of Spiritual Investigation” 


Special Demonstration of the 
NEW ART OF EURHYTHMY, 


Detsilel Syllabus and Appl Forms to be 
the Hon the  Anrhroposophical 
Gloucester Piace, London, W. 1, 


Apply now for Accommodation, 


stion Obtained from 


Sec. of 


Summer BSebool, 46, 


“Tagut! Mors Lironr !”— Goethe 
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What “Light” Stands For. 


“LIGHT” proclaims a belief in the existence and life 
of the spirit apart from, and independent of, the 
material organism, and in the reality and value ot 
intelligent intercourse between spirits embodied and 
"spirits discarnate. This position it firmly and consis- 
tently maintains. its columns are open to a full and 
free discussion—conducted in the spirit of honest, cour- 
teous and reverent inquiry—its only aim being, in the 
words of its motto, “Light! More Light." 

But it should be understood that the Editor does not 
necessarily identify himself with the views or opinions 
expressed. by correspondents or contributors. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


"Tapes things shall be; a nobler race than e'er the world 


* has known shall rise ` 
With flame of freedom in their souls, and light of know- 


ledge in their eyes.” 


ee 


Tug Mission or Conan Doyte. 


Ny We are entirely at one with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

Win his observation that his life has been one designedly 
if unconsciously to himself) directed to a preparation 
ior the work he is now doing in arousing the world to 
®consciousness that there is indeed a future life, with 
S allits train of consequences. Certainly in studying his 
Greer we see the foreshadowing of its present develop- 
mas tho guiding hand of Destiny. He makes the 
allusion in an article in the current issue of ‘‘Pearson’s 
Magazine,” “What Comes After Death.” It is full 
ui vial matter—a simple, manly statement of his posi- 
Stn and his views and experiences. Here is one of 
tie passages which attracted our attention :— 
Dit is a curious and suggestive reflection that the psycl 


iit of 1850, which was looked upon as an ephemeral 
ig, still stands unchanged with only a few fresh develo; 
menta, science of 1850, which derided it, | ; 
ed that there is hardly one point which has been 
M dite place, The changing of species, the divisibilit 
the atom, the transformation of one metal into 
but a few of the revolutionary views which have 
nted the old doctrines. 
We have more than once made a somewhat 
T reflection in these pages. But the point we especia l 
rsd was that all the powerful opposition, the wide 
misrepresentation, the malice, the intolerance, 
? pemecutiog, directed against Spiritualism had 
] Muller y failed to crush it. To us it seemed as though 
we grew and flourished not merely in spite of but 
mally because of these things. But Sir Arthur's con- 
imi between the career of Science (and he might have 
= aied Theology) and that of Spiritualism drives home 
the point effectively. 
^ 


anoth« 


um 


* * * 
Science v. CoMMONSENSE. 
Tn the same article Sir Arthur makes a caustic 
melio on the blundering methods of so-called 
wientific investigation : — 
2 “Ligbt” can be obtained at all Bookstalls 


: Amb Rewsagents; or by Subscription, 


22/- pet annum 
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1924, 


The radical mistake which Science has made in investi 


gating the subject is that it has never troubled to grasp the 
fact that not the medium who is producing the pieno. 
mena. It |} ; treated him as if he were a conjurer 
ind said or do that," failing to understand that 
little or nothing comes from him, but all or nearly al] comes 
through him. - It i this false view of Science which 


from realising that a gentle and re- 
part ol tters and an easy, 
essential 


has prevented sceptic 
ceptive state of mind on the 
natural atmosphere for the medium are 4 
in order to produce harmony with the outside force 


beolutely 


This is good sense—even if it is rather a truism to 
the trained Spiritualist—although it may not be good 


ual aeceptation of that much-abused 


science, in the u 
word Fancy having to be kind to sodium or phos- 
phe ru r | I ak id " about expresses it. 
We l tehed this imbecility of alleged psychic 
ny g n er and over again It was a kind of 
human rried on by people who had no 
belief in t | and certair I ved 1 
po in Į were I ng and 
unongsft for mind, will and emot which when 
l-t ted show themselves the greatest losive forces 
t wid, and these rude clowns called themselves 
ntifi 1 strange travesty of the truth. For Science 
not fumbling ignorance 
* 
I FI 
j Our Principal Diseases and Their 
Re | rt I ed from tl 'Medical 
| H. R I makes a eful contribu 
tudy of On page 11 of the 
| the thor at 108 
: ; i 
W I ard Jj 
I I e reach 
of pl | | I Cancer, ir opinion 
r« ic} liref COL r ( cording 
Dr. ( Il r reser un ntia le 1 modifica- 
tior pit! I, e] Í I landular ructor are 
n I uld I cal 
' } Es ntl I i I om- 
i l ate 
tl I le 1 
( er to wrong living, 
n ] espe Tho vho maintain 
t} he d standard are doubtless proof 
t eal ther d Some of our 
end re hoping to get me light on the matter 
n spirit communication; and some hints may be 
ed in that way, although we do not overlook the 
that the main part of our aid and counsel from 


y impression and inspiration 
ordinary psychical experiment. 
weed in the garden of life, and it is 

rth remembering that weeds flourish where there 
is a deficiency of those elements in the soil which build 
up the life of valuable plants. Where the soil is good 
weeda aro less prolific Vital, bodv-building fare rather 
than chemicalised foods, deprived by commercial pro- 
cesses of their most nourishing elements—that is the 
main defence against cancer. 


Cancer is a deadly 
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During this same period came three relatives of Mrs. 
Speer’s and gave full evidence of their identity One of 
them had before manifested in another way at a public 
circle, showing his face and a peculiarly delicate hand: 
which was characteristic of him in earth-life. Another had 
attempted to show himself at the same time, but had failed 
to obtain recognition. With that strong desire which 
animates many spirits to get recognition, a desire that 
seems to grow with each failure, and to spur them on to 
renewed attempts, he followed me to a circle held at the 
house of Mrs. Makdougall Gregory on December 20th, 
1872, and manifested his presence there, though none of 
his own friends were among the guests. No one knew him, 
or took any notice of his brief announcement, that he was 
a brother of Mrs Speer's who had passed away thirteen 
years before, I was unconscious at the time, and found 
out the fact of his having communicated by the merest 
accident, I was turning over. the manuscript book of 
records of Mrs. Gregory's séances, long after this particular 
day, and my eve acc identally fell on the name George ——. 
I read that he had announced himself as one very desirous 
to give his name, and obtain recognition as a relative of 
Mrs. Speer's, who had tried before to attract her atten- 
tion. This attempt failing, as the first had done, he 
availed himself of the organised plan for bringing home 
this evidence which was being carried out at Shanklin, and 
there established his identity. This done, he went his way, 
and we have seen him no more. He had gone to America 
to look after a brother who went to New York twenty- 
eight years ago, and was never afterwards heard of 

In the ‘Spiritualist’? of August 3lst, 1877, reference 
is made to the appearance of an o lady who had just 
been freed from the body, and who, as she d, had been 
enabled, by prayer and loving sympathy, to raise her hus- 
band, long prisoned in the sphere of earth, to the higher 
state for which she had fitted herself. When she departed 


he was permitted to accompany her, and the two were 
reunited. 
That husband manifested his presence during this same 


ch spirit selects, apparently, a 
l. which never varies 
iduality as the human 
and most uncomfortable 


period of eleven days. E 
special rap, knock, or form of sign 
and which possesses as much indiy 
voice. He came with the strang« 
sound, sometimes like a whizzing in the air, sometimes like 
a harsh grating on the table, each equally suggestive of 
unrest. The atmosphere that surrounded the spirit, and of 
which I was painfully conscious when he manifested his 
presence, was similarly indicative of unhappiness, and h. 
earnestly asked for prayer. He had been a grasping mau 
old had been his god: and he had lived on to find himsel 
Goan’ by golden fetters to the earth re his treasure 


had been. I have no words to descri he sensation o1 
cold discomfort that his presence brought. nor the air 
gruesome and grim misery that was conveyed to us 


what was told respecting him His designation ir pir;t- 
life was Woe The spirit who told us this wa isked t 
put in one word what had brought hin t! te. Th 
word was given at once, with an intensity tl impr« I 
us all most powerfully: Greed. Yet he had not been wł 
the world calls an evil-liver, nor neglectful of his dut 
On the contrary, in his hard, mechanic: : he had he 
unctual and exact in their discharge But ! piri Í 
en starved, and he awaited the time her 
loving soul, who on earth had be comp i I 
rejoin him, and infuse some spiritual life and vigour ir 
his cold and cheerle SS existent I thir none wi w 
nessed the painful reality of his manifestation would ente 
tain doubt as to his identity. I never quite understood +iil 
then the meaning of those words addr: d bv Christ 
highly respectable men of the world, who, no doubt, were 


punctual and exact in business: '"The publicans and harlot 
shall go into the kingdom of heaven before you." 


INFLUENCE OF ÁsSOCIATION, ESPECIALLY or LOCALITY 


ted after Dr. Speer and I| 
between ! 


This spirit had first manif« 
had visited his grave. "There w: 
and the last resting-place of his body. I do not understand 
how or why, but I have come, after repeated evidence, tw 
accept as a fact what I cannot give a reason for, that an 
earth-bound spirit is frequently associated with locality 
with the home, the place of death, or even the grave, The 


as some link 


THE INTELLIGENT OPERATOR 
THE OTHER END OF 


FROM “SPIRIT IDENTITY AND HIGHER ASPECTS," BY “M.A. (OXON)." 


AT 
LINE. 


presence of persona] friends, especially if they possess the 
mysterious psychic power, or be accompanied by one who 
does, will frequently attract an earth-bound spirit, or even 
recall one who is not tied to his lower sphere. 

This was the case with the man who met his death by 
being crushed with a steam-roller, recorded in the ‘‘Spirit- 
ualist’’ of March 27th, 1874 

This was the case when 
excursion in the North of 


Dr. Speer and I, then on an 
Ireland, visited an old disused 
burying-ground at Garrison. There were in it some curious 
Runic crosses, of which I wanted sketches. We remained 
a considerable time, and were greatly shocked at the skulls 
and bones that we found lying about in all directions. The 
result of that visit was such an uncanny noise in my bed- 
room, which was separated from Dr. Speer’s only by a thin 
partition, that I know he entertains a lively remembrance 
of the visit to that graveyard. He describes the sounds as 
utterly destructive of sleep, and was much aggravated to 
find, on coming into my room, that I was slumbering peace- 
fully through it all. 

Another case occurred during these eleven days which 
testified again to the connection between the spirit and the 


resting-place of its body. In the course of a walk I had 
visited a beautiful churchyard, and had wandered through 
it. In the evening came a spirit, whose body lay there, an 
old friend of Mrs. Speer’s, who communicated with much 
apparent joy, and gave clear and complete particulars of 


though ( as I find from my record written on 
the spot) I was carefully occupying my mind by reciting 
some passages of Virgil while the me > was being given, 
and though the table on which the raps came was absolutely 
This, I may here say, is a precaution 


her identity, 


untouched by u 


that I habitually took in order to eliminate the disturbing 
element of my cwn mental action. The automatic writing, 
which has brougut to me the greatest weight of evidence 


many cases, ex« while I was occupied 
a book, sometimes of a very abstruse character 
case during this period which I will notice was 
spirit of a person lately departed. of whom no 
heard He had been brought, for 
controlled the circle, 
enting once for all 


has been, in very 
in readir 

The las 
that of the 
one present had even 


purposes of evidence, by the spirit wl 


and whose organised plan for pre 


evidence that should break down my unbelief I am now im- 
perfectly recounting.. He gave minute facts and dates as 
to his life, and went his way. We had some considerable 
difficulty in verifying the fact but finally sueceeded in do- 
ing so by a letter from his near« surviving relative. 

This case has been paralleled in at least twelve other in- 
stances, respecting each of which I am certain that informa- 
tion was en that was foreign to my own mind, or, as Í 
am assured, to that of any person present 

The case of Florentin« published in the 
“Spiritualist f h, 1575, may be mentioned in 
this connection f Charlotte Buckworth, pub- 
lished in th« SI i f January 21st, 1876. 


WHO HAVE COMMUNICATED For A Lone Perion. 


I p oa e i hich a spirit, who first manifested 
her | nce on Sept« r 4th. 1572, has remained in per- 
I nen ommu n I I ever ince I note this 

ise | I prolonged intercourse 

d us in f I n opinion a o tl identity, and be 

cause tl pirit | I i n unequivocal proof of her 

har: in has evidenced her presence 

in variou I able too, as tending 

prove life n, is ind ructible, and that the 

T hich ł i l human body howerer 
rief nuri I h unimpaired identity 

Ih pirit in qu« in announced herself by raps, giving 

i I n ft ncl SI id she was a sister of Dr 

I ] aw at Tour an míant of seven 

had never heard her mentioned, and her 

ten her exister for she lived and died 


had always described a child 
1 wondered at this, see- 
no trace of any such relation or friend. Here 
n From the time of her first appear 
] familv, and her clear, 
individual in its nature, is a 
presence It never varies 
w it at once as surely as we should know the 
id’s voice She gave particulars of herself, 


(Continued at foot of next page.) 


Clairvoyant 


company, and J ha 


ap, perfectly 
evidence of her 
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TELEPATHY AND THOUGHT 
TRANSFERENCE. 
Wav or INVESTIGATING 


Tus RIGET AND THE Wrona 


To the Editor of Licurt. 


_ Sim,—The account, in LraHT (p. 87), of the performance 
given by the Zancigs before the Magicians’ Club, reminds 
me forcibly of the not less convincing evidences of telepathy 
that I obtained through Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Ellis, an 
account of which was printed in Licur of February 16th 
1918, under the title ‘Telepathy and the Telephone." It 
will perhaps be remembered that I received over the tele- 
phone, from a point fully three “blocks” away, a number 
containing four figures which I had just shown to Mr. Ellis 
who was standing at my side. 

It seems strange that other clubs and colleges do 
follow the example of the Magicians Club and when 
desirous of studying any supernormal faculty, such as tele- 

thy, go straight to the people who have given up their 
ives to the development and practice of that particular 
faculty. But orthodox science seems studiously to avoid 
ihe people whose livelihood depends upon their ability to 
furnish the evidence desired. 

For instance, when I first met the Ellises they had given 
public exhibitions of their supernormal power in various 
towns of the Pacific Coast, from San Diego to Seattle and 

ck again. ‘They had played in the vicinity of several 
universities in which learned professors resided who were 
supposed to be seeking evidences of just such phenomena 
as telepathy. And yet Mrs. Ellis assured me that in all the 
years they had been before the public I was the first man 
to show the slightest interest in their telepathy—as 
telepathy! Perhaps the orthodox psychologists were too 
proud to investigate. 

Nevertheless, on referring back to Licgurof July Ist 
1922, I read that Sir Bryan Donkin, when attempting to 
discredit telepathy, solemnly cited the work of Professor 
John Elgar Coover, of Stanford University, whose ‘various 
experiment made on numbers of educated 
sons, mainly university students (several of whom were | 
lievers in telepathy)’’ gave no ''evidence of any significa 
deviation from theoretical probability.’ 

But, unfortunately, these “educated persons" 
educated in’ the practice of telepathy. 

Supposing that Professor Coover were about to study the 
supernormal faculty of “tracking,” as attributed to the 
Australian aborigines. Would he begin by setting at larg 
a wild deer in the midst of the great domain which is a de 
lightfu] appanage of his University and, after giving thé 
Quarry a day's law, proceed to track it with the assistance 
of educated persons, mainly university students, several 
whom were believers in tracking ? 

Were the Professor to adopt this manner of pursuing t 
inguiry, his failure to bring home veniso uld s 

upon the capabilities of the native ; 
in the matter of discerning tracks and 
fellow is a professional, and after li 


not 


were not 


mehieves the seemingly impossible; wh 
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and also her four names in full One wa 
brother, and he verified it only by reference 
member of the family. Names and dates an 
Mikeunknown to me. I was absolutely ignor 
fact of the existence of any such person 

This little spirit has twice manifested he 

lographic plate. One of these cases 
imet Writing, end both will be found clearly 
the course of my researc hes, in the chapter or 
graphy, published in “Human Nature Vol 

CHILD-SPIRITS 

This is by no means a solitary inst 
perience, of the appearance and communi 
who have been removed in tender 
vf matter. 

On the 10th of February, 1874. we 
Rew and peculiar triple tap on the table, and received 
ong and most circumstantial account of the death, ag 
joven to the month), and full names (in two cases four 
and in the other three in number) of three little on 
thildren of one father, who had torn from him at 
ne fell swoop by the Angel of Death None of us had 
mer heard the names, which were peculiar They had 
famed away in a far distant country, India; and when the 
Message was given there was no ipparent point of connec- 

S tion with us. . 
E The statements, however, were afterwards verified in a 
angular manner, On the 23th of March, 1374, I. met, for 
Ment time, Mr. and Mrs, A. A. Watts, at the house of 
Mr. Cowper Temple, M.P Our conversation was con- 
terned chiefly With evidence of the kind that I am now 
summarising, I recounted various cases, and among 
| the case of these three children. Mrs. Watts was 
much struck with the recital, which corresponded in out- 
me to a very distressing history which she had just heard 
Un the Mon ay previous Mr. and Mrs. Watts had dined 

nih an old friend, Mrs Leaf, and from her had heard a 

mesing story of bereavement, which had befallen the 
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A REPLY TO A SHALLOW CRITIC. 


To the Editor of L1cnr. 
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possess if they could 4 
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but is made by : 
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who would give all 
ige from people they 
although true, is not mine 
Nottingham Guardian 
truth" about the matter 
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or what they are thinking Has fhis writer 
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to methods of exact 
had not progressed so far I was on 
for truth after my own fashion, and craving 
demonstration. | So to me came hard facts, 
and nothing more. To her came the symbolic 
indication, tho artistic delineation, the poetry of the 
incident The source, however, was one It was spirit 
manifesting truth to us according to our several needs, 
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I now pass to air-breathing life, to insects, and what 
an ascent in the ladder of life from zoophites to insects! 
I will select the spider. He may be a scorpion or a mere 
yarasite—I will speak, however, of only such spiders as are 
Dos n to us in these latitudes, 

[Here the lecturer displayed a sketch of a spider show- 
ing its two faloes, or mandibles; its two palpi or fingers. 
Its two, four, or six eyes; its eight legs, and its two, four 
or six spinnerets for web weaving. On its two hindermost 
legs were seen its eight silk combers.] In the spider's 
body, or as Fabre would call it, the silk warehouse, the 
silk:is not only warehoused, but is made for the cobweb. 

First the spider's silk. Under the microscope it is a 
strand of several threads. 

Each thread is hollow and is either filled with a liquid 
glue, or at the will of the spider, contains no glue. lis 
silk he makes, spins and weaves for his living. His pay is 
as much as he can get from the lives of others, and in that 
he is rather human. His silken-snare, or cobweb, as we call 
it, is a net of a few square inches or even a square foot or 
more. If he weave on garden shrubs, he starts on con- 
venient shrubs with a polygonal periphery. He next 
weaves a strand and fixes it diagonally across the periphery. 
From the centre of this diagonal he throws out spokes, or 
radii, and to these radii are tied scores of arms, more or 
less parallel to the periphery. He may spin a whole web 
in a night. All the threads are hollow and nearly all 
are filled with glue; but some contain no glue for his easy 
transit or walking planks, and on the completion of the web 
he removes these unglued threads. The silk may be 

ejected from his body at pleasure or dragged out by walking 
away, or pulled out by falling. The female spider, when not 
web weaving, uses only unglued thread as a napkin for 
tying up her eggs for self-hatching. The spider silk is very 
fine, and we have even reeled it from their bodies. But 
we cannot cultivate the spider for his silk, for he is too 
voracious, too warlike to mind his silk business. The 
spider's domestic. squalls usually end in the big wife eating 
her little husband. The characteristic features of the 
spider silk are, its fineness, and its being sticky or not 
sticky at the spider’s will. 

There is another feature common to all spiders, that if 
by any accident a spider lose either of his eight legs or two 
fingers, the loss is made good by growing a new limb to 
replace the lost one. 

When did the spider first appear in time? In ancestral 
form he has been found, though mutilated, imprinted in 
rocks of carboniferous times, but he has best been preserved 
for our inspection in amber in times about double the age of 
humanity, in those times called in Geology, Oligocene times 
In amber he is better preserved for our prying eyes than if 
he had been photographed. 

Spiders, after passing through eight moulta, lay their 
eggs and die. They do not metamorphose 


BILKWORMS AND THEIR SIK, 


Let us next consider another form of spinning insect and 
one that metamorphoses. We will select the silkworm of 
commerce, [Here the lecturer showed a picture of a silk- 
worm. | 

He hasn't the villainy of the spider, he is an insect ''in 
whom is no guile’; he carries neither sword nor shield: is 
a quaker; a vegetarian and a believer in an after life. Let 
us follow him from birth to death and resurrection. He 
is one of a family of about five hundred eggs The eggs 
hatch in about twelve days into grubs; the whole family 
then weigh only five graine, or one-hundredth of a grain 
each grub. He has an insatiable appetite, and in four days 
he has to moult into a new skin for his expansion. His 
appetite grows like his body, and again he needs a more 
capacious skin and again moults, and so on till after five 
moults in three weeks he has grown to three and a half 
inches in length and from one-hundredth of à grain to 
ninety-five grains, or quarter of an ounce, 

After his threo weeks of worm life, that is, after his 
fifth moult, old age sets in; his appetite falla off, the mul- 
berry leaves seem tough his teeth are troublesome and he 
sickens nt the sight and &mell of food. He then has two 
swellings at his throat, they burst, and two yellow gumn.y 
fluids flow therefrom, As if struggling for breath, he 
shakes them round his head and the two gummy threads 
harden in contact with the air, and as they harden merge 
into one yellow strand, The shrinkage of the thread pulls 
the two yellow streams from his body. These strenins wo 
call silk from the Chinese word Si, The silk streams con- 


tinue unceasingly at the rate of one yard per minute, for 
three days, In that time he shrinks in length from three 
and a-half inches to 13 inch. During his spinning he take 
no food, and in three days spins nearly three miles of silk 
thread. Then he reaches the last lap, and the vital loom 
stops. He has disappeared beneath his self-spun silk 
shroud, after three days of dying agony. 

Mulberry tree life goes on as usual. The vigorous youth 
of two or three moults heed not their dead old neighbour 
Inside the cocoon all semblance of organs has gone, After 
he has been dead three weeks, the cocoon is found to bi 
hollow; he has gone; he was not dead; he is uplifted; he 
is *heavened" up, he is 'heavened" to a flying insect 
but as such he fs no mouth, and after three days of 
heaven life, in which the female Jays 500 eggs, he thon 
really dies and to-day our human sisters, radiant with tho 
joy of life, adorn themselves with the silk-worms’ self- 
spun shroud. 

Where did the silkworm begin in Geological time? I 
cannot with certainty say; but imprints of winged insects 
with fourteen inches of wing span have been found in the 
rocks of carboniferous times, These imprints might havo 
been ancestra] forms of the silk-moth. 


Links wiTR EcroPLASM, 


Here we end our search in nature for links with ecto- 
plasm—simply naming in passing, freaks in anima] life; 
external influences on embryonic life and certain dermoid 
cysts. We have.searched the dead and the living. In 
the mineral world we found tho soil to be the storehouse of 
all material of land life; in gaseous air we found self- 
formative snow-flowers. In the world of life we found in 
an ocean of twenty fathoms deep, 1,200 miles length of 
white and pink coloured, moss-like marble, deposited thera 
through the ages from the bodies of quadrillions of zov 
phites. Also we found a villainous insect weaving nets 
from material compounded in his own body to snare other 
life and yet a villain who grows new limbs to replace lost 
limbs, and finally we found a worm, a mere worm, spinning 
from his own body our garments, and thereafter exalting 
himself, by metamorphosis, into a flying insect, 

If in these findings there be no semblance to ectoplasm, 
yet the gap between them and ectoplasm seems less than 
the gap between anineral and life—lesa — than the gap 
between unmammilated and mammilated life, and still los 
than the gap between.a gorilla and a Goethe, But all oun 
searches in nature for links with ectoplasm lack the out- 
standing feature of ectoplasm, namely the production of 
life-forms without any one of the known ferra of pro. 
creation. 

Let us now search for any reference to ectoplasm in 
human history. 'The oldest book I know is our Bible, This 
is not a text-book of zoology, but it is a book which con. 
tains examples of every variety of those manifestations 
denominated as Spiritualism I find no reference in that 
book to anything bearing a semblance to ectoplasm, 

Search also that amazing book, by Wm. Howitt, called 
“History of the Supernatural," published in 1863. I find 
in it no reference to anything corresponding to ectoplasm, 
Is there no other earlier instance of it in nature? Has 
humanity no other record of it? Are living eyes the first 
tó behold it? Is this Nature's latest work? — So it seems 
In this newness it has a basic difference to all other that 


is new in our day The difference is this, that all else that 
is new are discoveries, such as Radium, X-rays and wire 
less telegraphy. They have been in our world all the ages 
but we have only just discovered them. The finding of 
each was the work of many years of many specialists. Not 
so with ectoplasm. It is no more a discovery than 
meteorites Both were thrust upon us, "Tho stones were 


thrown at us and ectoplasm came through the simplest lads 
and lasses as simply as that vision to the Shepherds, who 
“watched their flocks by night"; a vision which had a pur 
pose and which was answered 

The more we know of the manifestations of life, the more 
its mystery expands. The more we know of nature, the more 
wo believe there is, or has been, purpose in all its handiwork 

We cannot doubt purpose inectoplasm, Whatisitspurpom? 
To this day we are wrangling with the question, “With what 
body shall we appear?" Silently, solemnly, and slowly be 
fore our eyes nnd cameras, samples of new bodies emerge 
from the living and re-enter their hoste. And nol only 
sample bodies, but clothed! Sample materialisations pm 
duced, as it were, in Nature's shop-window while we wait! 

Whose the intelligence directing this display? Why has 
it come in our day? And is it beneficent? I cannot 


(Continued at foot of next page.) 
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"SEEING WITHOUT EYES. 


To the Editor of Lacur 


Bn,—I think Mrs. Hewat McKenzie (Licut, 29th ulto.) 
has scarcely stated the case for “Seeing Without 
correctly from ‘Jules Romains’’’ point of investigation 

In reading his book it struck me as very clearly shown 
that his experiments to prove ''vision without eyes’’ had 
nothing whatever to do with psychic or supernormal powers 
He is not dealing with that question at all; not because he 
“fears to touch the supernatural," as Mrs, Hewat McKenzie 
suggests, but simply because he is investigating what—if his 
contention proves correct.—is a natural physical faculty 
a natural, once developed, as seeing with one's two eyes, 

He does not hypnotise himself or his subjects, a state of 
!Ireceptivity" on their part would be surely necessary merely 
lo direct the subconscious from the use of one method to 
another. We are accustomed to using our eyes, and have 
to “wake up''—as it were—the other medium through which 
Wwe intend to convey the impression of objects to the brain. 

It appears from the proofs that M. Romains has given 
that his discovery has nothing to do with clairvoyance, nor 
With telepathy, nor with mediumship in any form. This 
extima vision is accounted for by cells in the skin—‘‘ocelli’’— 
Which act as microscopic eyes, of which we so far have been 
unaware, though it is possible, and even probable, that 
some people have used them without being conscious how 
® the vision came ta them. The letter from Mr. F. 
T Lumurof February 23rd is a case in point. 
2 That conditions for normal vision have to be observed 
> is only natural. These ''ocelli" cannot ''see in the dark," 

any more than can the eyes. A “thick substance inhibits 
» vision,’ unless porous and held close to the face—the 
» guisite for sight with the eyes. And it is this normal 

slate which is the great hope of M. Romains’ discovery, for 
thus indeed may sight be brought to the blind—normally, 
a Without the aid of any mediumistic gifts. 
d As studente of psychic phenomena we know that super- 
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CONCERNING THE AURA. 


Mr. H. Titherington (Liverpool) writes concerning 
question put to Sir Oliver Lodge some time ago as to 
the physical body did not immediately disintegrate, whe 
at death, the body of ether had been withdrawn Our 
correspondent tells us that ag a result of questions put to 


spirit communicators at a meeting at which he was pre 


ent 
the following statements were made :— 

There is a kind of aura round all things, When the 
spirit body departs a different kind of aura seems to 
come, It was there all the time, but submerged, If you 
hold up a lighted candle and ]ook through the light 
the sun the candlelight seems to disappear; 
become submerged, It is there all the while but th 
greater light has submerged it, So with 


the spiritual 
aura, but the spiritual is greater and denser. The ph | 
body consists of various elements each of which has it 
own particular type of aura. 


Matter to you is real 
us only a duplicate, 


If you burn this table, for instance 
to you it is reduced to ashes but you have not destro 
the table; the part you term its aura is still ther ) 
us, more real than your table was to you before, Not 

is destroyed, The physical body returns to earth, ther 
fore the physical aura returns to earth, going bacl 

whence it 


came, The earth itself has its aura We 
can tell by auras where what you term wealth is stored 
in the earth. You have metal and water diviners who 


exercise their gifts by having an excess of certain aur 
in their make-up. Like attracts like, even in aur 
which all have magnetic properties. 


We give the above statements for what they 
They are rather vague and not likely to be r 
much respect by the scientific psychic investigator; 
the same it is apparent that the control who gives the 
formation is confirming in his own way a number of 
ments which have been made in the past from the spirit 
side. The suggestion that metal and water diviner 
able to locate various minerals by having some of the a 


are 


ived 


ira 
T normal powers of sight an hearing are possessed by some of the minerals in themselves, seems a quite = 
» people, but that has nothing to do with the subject in ques- planation. 
- tion. Mis EUH be doing no service to either M. Romains — =: —— 
> or ourselves by confusing, issues. T TU : - , iv 
\ 7 e 4 i IGHT AN APP ATION.— We receive man ‘ 
M, Romains is endeavouring to do the blind a great rcu T i x TRIN ral cat i UE Mr 
fervice, and psychic science with its extra-normal vision, Aten Zs Mosen. 5$ Dati / writ 
^ H dn Thomas H. Stevenson, of Parkstone, Dorset, who write 
and well-known supernormal faculties, may be “vitally "TENDS MER vot far tott Wading’ ardilo “Wot 
Interested" in a quite ungrudging manner, without claiming and Wür? Vee wants SA Cae Ep Pee far 
: . y 7 . and War,’ in this week's LiGut; it contains much food for 
any part in the service. Your readers may ‘extend their Thank ; ‘teal t 
: en : d A Ht thought. Thank you also for LremT itself; i l 
2 5 
credence” to M. Romains’ theories without requiring that maena dto Dub inte any enmirera hands, bol) 
lie should investigate other phenomena than those to which B what it SER IDA o. for whit it Axis "? Mr St 
lie lius given such devoted study.—Yours, ete., also adds some appreciative remarks about the worl 
M. Lanvon. late Mr, Harry Fielder. 
t Eo 
] (Continued from previous page.) habitant of earth, while in the case of the formless ei 1 
within the cocoon of the silkworm it was still the of 
anept an answer to these questions from a mere specialist, the caterpillar itself (which, as the lecturer had said, 
however high his standing, in so small a department in the only seemingly dead); but in both cases it was inorgan 
vast realms of Biology as human physiology; nor can I matter acted upon and moulded by a hidden for D 
[A NA E x ; [ I 4 1 x 
“necept an answer from a mere specialist, however high his Geley, in his great work “From the Unconscious to the 
sanding, in so small a department of the still vaster realms Conscious," translated from the French by Mr, De Brath, 
1 of theology, as a one-creed religion. No; I must answer pointed out that within the white pulp contained in t 
Ee question for myself—for 7 only am responsible for my chrysalis—which showed under the microscope 
1 Miswer.- Grant me then that the Statements of Dr. trace of organic structure—a psychic dynamism 
Bolimnek are facts, and I will proceed to exam them 
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ine 

tinder my own common-sense-scope, made and adfasted by 
fifty years’ gazing night and day on nature, and by fifty 
eins’ communion with the Great Spirit of the Universe. 
ly this examination I evaluate ectoplasm at its face value, 
namely, as a baffling and humiliating reply by anonymous 
intelligences, to arrogant scoffers at materialisation and all 
matenalisution connotes; and further that ectoplasm is new 
evidence to a new and purified age of enquiry into Spirit- 
Walism, an enquiry ushered in with an age of discovery in 
etheric physics. Finally, I believe Spiritualism will re- 
awaken a slumbering Christianity, and in that awakening 
we shall find new joy in life here, and depart with the 
simplest of epitaphs, “Au revoir." (Applause.) 

n, BraokwELnp, alluding to Mr. Barton's inability to 
discover any reference to ectoplasm in the Bible, observed 
that the book contained accounts of apparitions which 
were evidently of an objective character and which must 
therefore have been built up of, materia] perceptible to the 
physical senses, and ‘‘ectoplasm’’ was simply the name by 
Which that materia] was now known. It was a new name 
for something which was far from being a quite recent dis- 
(every, something with which Spiritualists who had had 
any experience of  materfalisation phenomena had been 
acquainted for the last sixty or seventy years, 

Mn, Rogers thought that Mr, Benton had come nearer 
Jo the goal of his search than he himself appeared to 
imagine, True, the life which manifested repel the 
eihs of getoplasm at a mnterinlisation séance was neither 
quite new life nor that of the person from whom the 
` proceeded, but usually that of some past in- 


force, was at work, forming new tissues, muscular, 1 

visceral. Well, we might surmise that this was t 
surviving soul-force of the one-time caterpillar, bi 
was something else which we could not attribute I 
or grub. This dynamism, Geley said, was directed | 
immanent idea: the emulsion in one chrysalis pr 

fly, in another a beetle, in a third a butterfly or a 1 

the pulp being apparently the same in all cas H 
surely, was a nut to crack for the materialist! For 

were not independent entities, floating aimless and owner- 
less in the blue. They were products of Mind. Behind 
snow flowers, within the spider's silk-factory and the « 

of moth and beetle and butterfly, there was therefore Mind 
at work. And might it not be that behind the soul-force 
which animated the often almost shapeless lives of human 
beings was that same Infinite Mind, busy stirring, shaping 
nnd moulding, to bring out of them at last in fulfilment of 
its great ideas, forms of living and lasting beauty? But 
there was one link—the link between spirit and matter 
—the discovery of which was apparently as far off as ever, 
The search for it seemed a hopeless one, and we might 
finally Have to say with the Psalmist: “Such knowledge is 
too wonderful for me: it is high, I cannot attain unto it." 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Benton 

for his lecture, in which, as tho Chairman remarked, a 
wide range of knowledge, thought and observation was ex- 
pressed in most felicitous language; the vote being coupled 
with an expression of deep sympathy with both Mr, Benton 
and Mr. De Brath in their illness, and the hopo that 


they would expérience a rapid recovery to norma] health 
and strength. 
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MATERIALISM IN SCIENCE AND 
MODERN LIFE. 


A Survey or tHe Worip To-Day. 


By FREDERICK STEPHENS. 
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METAPHYSICAL FIGMENTS, 


All references to the ''self" or the ''spirit" were rigidly 
excluded, and finding the idea of. a perceiving agent a 
troublesome one—physiologists thought it better to get rid 
of it altogether and so flatly denied the existence of any- 
thing more than ‘‘states’’ of consciousness, on the pretext 
that such an entity was a ‘‘metaphysical figment,” a relic 
of the past and a ''superstition." Modern psychology (as 
we have seen in. Ward) considered as a science puts entirely 
apart this question as lying outside its province and one 
properly reserved for metaphysical inquiry. It therefore 
limits itself just as every other science of greater abstrac- 
tion does, and it does not pretend that its analysis of 
feeling, intelligence and willing, commit it to anything 
beyond the study of these mental states as phenomena 
which are presented as objects of introspection. There is 
no such thing as pure feeling, pure intelligence, -pure voli- 
tion as presented to psychological study. The real imme- 
diate experience which is presented. to -us contains all 
these as intermingled and are by the mind's own activity 
abstracted from it, All sciences do the same—the process 
is abstraction of certain aspects and the» neglect of other 
aspects which do not interest it. 

In this view the sciences are conceived as so many 
different aspects under which the conscious mind builds up 
its universe by abstract conceptions—the fruit of its reflec- 
tion upon its own experience. "We thus reach the idea of 
different planes of reality starting from pure space rela- 
tions—the most ample and most *'empty" and arriving at 
the conception of personality—self conscious and self deter- 
mining as shown in its faculty of reflecting upon and 
analysing its experience, We can examine further this con- 
ception of personality if we will, choosing it as an object 
and talk of our subconscious mind and dissociation of it, 
ete, But these are always in relation to a something 
which we postulate as a subject for them. 


CoNSCIOUSNESS AND MATTER. 


So all “things,” matter, space, time are in con- 
sciousness and consciousness ig not in them, We have no 
warrant in science to postulate matter as possessing some 
mysterious independent existence, outside in some absolute 
space and producing sensations in us. Modern science 
is becoming ''conceptualism," Karl Pearson (“Grammar 
of Science") writes: “All science is description and not 
explanation. Space and time are not realities of the pheno- 
menal world, They are merely thé modes under which we 
perceive things." 

This is getting back to Kant—and towards Relativity. 
Our difficulties are self-created. We persist in trying to 
describe, for example, the living organism in conceptions 
of physics and chemistry which ignore an essential element 
of the phenomena, We persist in trying to describe psychic 
activities by conceptions which stop short at organic mat- 
ter. These are really below the plane of consciousness. 
What we should do is to seek the explanation of conscious- 
ness in something above it. This is to be found in the 
idea of a conscious, purposive, freely self-directing mind 
which hews out by its own activity its categories or con- 
cepts under which it comprehends the ''immediacy" of its 
experience—its  ''hereness" and its ‘‘nowness’’—which 
belong to it as finite mind. We may regard ourselves as 
merely infinitesimal parts of Infinite Absolute Mind, which 
the religious consciousness apprehends as God—‘‘who is 
spirit" and who must be worshipped in spirit and in truth, 
We are not to conceive Him as “a” spirit. All existence 
is for and in Absolute Mind. It is known in full complete 
ness transcending al] our categories. In God we may dimly 
conceive the relation of subject and object (not to be 
transcended by us) as transcended. We ascend from what 
we hypostatise as ‘“‘matter’’ to mind, and then we discover 
that it is in and for mind that matter attaing to existence 
and meaning for us. 

“Though Earth and Man were gone 
And Suns and Universes ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee.’’ 


So sang the poetess, Emily Bronté, in lines which show the 
religious intuition seizes a certitude that philosophy only 
reaches by painful groping. 


Tas Disrensine Foc. 


The gloomy fog of mechanical materialism which hung 
over the thought of the nineteenth century is now slowly 
dispersing, but whether a new Spiritual philosophy is to take 
its place largely depends upon how far the various orthodox 
Christian Sects are prepared to sink their rivalries and 
abandon a parochial and (often) childish theology Cer- 
tainly the age needs a new synthesis. The circumstances 
are favourable, for the exaggerated claims of Science as the 
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unique interpreter of the universe, whether as Naturalism 
Positivism or Agnosticism, are no longer made by com. 
petent and thouyhtful scientific men of the 20th century 

Professor E. W. Hobson, F.R.S., Professor at Cambr 
University (Pure Mathematics), writes in his book, "The 
Domain of Natural Science 1 


Not only the electro-magnetic theory of the constitu- 
tion of atoms, and the quantum theory of energy, but also 
the latest theory involving fundamental changes in our 
conceptions of time and space, and of gravitation, have 
shaken to their foundations the notions upon which tne 
older mechanistic theories were based 


He points out that it is necessary to ask “how far if is 
possible to represent the physical world as a closed system 
uninfluenced by the psychical world?" $0, apparently, the 
controversy between the Newtonian and Kinsteinian systems 
is unreal in so far as it demands ‘‘which has the 


the widest degree of ‘‘applicability 


MATERIALISM Kerr WirHiN BOUNDS, 


Professor Hobson contents himself with a delimitation of 
frontiers, which guarantees to natural science autonomy 
within its own frontiers, on condition that it makes no 
aggression in the spheres of philosophy, religion or ethics. 

It is admitted that the scientifie point of view is per- 
fectly valid, but its validity is only a relative one, and it 
must never be forgotten that there are other points of 
view of equal validity. Al} this has been often maintained, 
but the interesting fact is that acute scientific thinkers are 
now beginning freely to admit it. It intends to cultivate 
its own garden, building up its systems of concepts under 
which groups of percepts fall into intelligible order. It 
doesn't matter a jot to science whether a percept (what you 
see or touch) “exists independently of the mind or not." 
That question is reserved for philosophy, and it goes to the 
heart of things. It will refrain from formulating any all- 
embracing grandiose generalisation such as the Conservation 
of Energy with which awkward facts are to be poleaxed into 
submission. 

At present everything seems in the melting pot. Take, 
for example, tho temporary discord caused by Planck's 
Quantum Theory of absorption and emission of energy by 
diserete discontmuous units, which seems opposed to the 
older undulatory theory of continuity. 


OrrosrNa THEORIES, 


It is, by the way, to be regretted that Sir Oliver Lodge 
was unable to get the opportunity at the recent meeting of 
the British Association to propound his idea for reconciling 
the apparent antinomy which exists between the Quantum 
and the more orthodox theory. Doubtless a recon- 
ciliation will be found in some deeper conception. 

Whilst Science shows a marked tendency away from 
materialism, the great world of men outside shows just the 
opposite, Practical materialism, the worship of wealth and 
luxury, selfishness and greed, are swelling into a torrent 
which threatens to carry all before it. Though this has 
been accentuated since the war is said to have ended, we 
must not make the mistake of supposing the war was the 
cause. For decades before the war, the progress of technical 
science and the harnessing up of the great forces of Nature 
were applied to industry, and the barbarity of war, and im- 
mense progress was made in all the principal countries of 
the world. Men thought only in terms of mechanical 
energy, horse power and production. The ancient home of 
the Idealistic ph losophy—Germany—had become saturated 
with materialistic thought and had given birth to 
Nietzscheism and the ‘‘Will to Power" cult, Tho thin 
varnish of technical efficiency barely sufficed to conceal the 
hopeless vulgarity of German civilisation. It will always 
remain a curious problem to appraise exactly the various 
causes which transformed the Germany of Kant and Goethe 
into the Germany of 1914; whatever they were, the world 
has now entered into its fatal heritage. Specialised Science 
to-day is just as likely to destroy what remains, as to save 
it. 

Screncek AS HANDMAID TO SLAUGHTER, 


It is engaged in devising new and improved methods of 
slaughter for the next Armageddon, for it possesses neither 
ideals nor morals. Everywhere the world shows a conflicting 
chaos of race and class antagonisms, which, if left to grow 
unchecked, will burst into a new conflict that will bring our 
present civilisation to an end. This has become a common- 
place which none disputes. There is no goodwill or sincere 
desire to grapple with the cancer which is gnawing at the 
heart of mankind. There is just a tepid, fatalistie 
acquiescence in the fact. What we want is a Spiritual 
Renaissance which will gradually transform the mentality of 
men, by imparting a sense of new values and a completely 
different orientation. It is useless to expect any aid from 
the industrial and financial plutocracy, who,'in close alliance 
with cynical politicians and a vulgar Press, venal and cor 
rupt, constitute the governing machine of many States to- 
day 

In Britain and Anglo-Saxon countries the organised 
Christian Churches might take up this great task and could 
bring about a spiritual renaissance if they chose, But to 


e 
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do it they would have to make a tabula rasa of all the 
futile and subtle controversies which divide them and take 
up so much of their energy, ‘They would have to clearly 
define what they could all accept as the common ground 
in religion, and all dogmas outside this common ground 


would have to be considered (to use Prof. James’ useful 
word) as *'overbeliefs," These would vary as greatly as the 
temperaments of their respective supporter They might 
all accept the common ground of belief in the reality of 


spiritual universe, and the spiritual guidance of it—in the 
reality of a Supreme Mind manifesting through and in the 
universe, and of man’s relation (as a spirit himself) to that 
Mind. This would be philosophic Theism. As an ‘‘over- 
belief," in which they would all agree, they would assert 
that the spiritual nature of man indicates that hig rea) and 


full significance is not attained here—but foreshadows hi 
probable survival on another and higher plane (possibly 
an “etherial’’ one, as Sir Oliver Lodge so ‘well reasons) 
beyond physical death. 

Tug Work or THE Psaycu1c MOVEMENT, 

To succeed in sueh a campaign as this they would even 
have to show sufficient liberality of mind to cease their 
foolish and futile hostility to psychic research, and what 
is called *Spiritualism." This enmity does them no good 

For it is clear enough that. it is largely compounded of 
an unreasoning, emotional prejudice, and a jealousy for 
professional interests conceived as threatened by the in- 
trusion of unlicensed amateurs into a field reserved for 
theological exploitation. It won't do, for the time has 
wome when religion should be emancipated from the 
shackles of a parochia] theology which is more consonant 
with a pre-Copernican cosmology than that of modern 
science. Besides, if the leaders of religious thought were 
sincerely desirous to build up a new synthesis, they would 
heartily welcome the supernormal facts which psychic 
research is establishing upon a sound foundation, Aid 
would be accepted by whomsoever offered, For in the words 
of Frederic Myers, psychic research is a specia] method of 
“proving the preamble of all religions; to be able to say 
to theologian and to philosopher, thus and thus we demon- 
strate that a spiritual world exists—a world of indepen- 
dent and phang realities—not a mere epi-phenomenon—nor a 
mere system of abstract ideas—now therefore reason on 
that or feel towards it as you will." 

Paris, March 3rd, 1924. 

> 
WHEN WILL THE TUTANKHAMEN 
MYSTERY BE SOLVED? 
ANOTHER MESSAGE FROM THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN PRIEST 
By W. H. Moyes. 

When will the mystery of King Tutankhamen’s tomb 
be solved? is the question that is occupying the s of 
archmologists, and other experts in all parts of t rld. 
The remarkable developments relating to the stoppage, or 
postponement, of the researches in the Valley of the Kings 
at Luxor have increased the interest that has hitherto 
excited in the discussion of such problems as whetl 
King who ruled Egypt three thousand three hundred years 
ago was a young man or an old man; whether he was killed 
by a dagger or by disease; and whether valuable papyri 
records, or other manuscripts, wil] be found in the sarco- 
plague, among other treasures yet to be revealed, giving 

istory of that period of the ancient kingdom 
WORSHIP or THE Sun. 

While these important questions remain for settlement 
Zen the resumption of the researches in the tomb and the 
examination of the mummy of the ruler who had been buried 
amid so much splendour, another message has come to the 
Old-established circle at Westcliff-on-Sea from the ancient 
Egyptian priest, whose previous messages were received last 
year and were published in Licur, It will be remembered 
in those messages from the spirit side of life, the con- 

trol described himself as a ‘‘spirit worshipper of the sun 
and he went through some of the ceremonials at that kind 
of worship before delivering a very uncommon message in 
Which he made it clear that the sun that he worshipped in 
that far-distant age, believing it to be the highest power, 
Was not that which he now worshipped in the Spheres of 
Greater Light. That Spirit was the Great Spirit of Light, 
Which was Wisdom and Truth, and he now came to speak 
again about the discoveries of treasures in the King’s tomb, 


"> to show their significance, 


Tug MESSAGE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE, 


During the Manifestation the vibrations were so power- 
i ful as to be felt by all who sat in the circle, and the pre- 
liminary ceremonials, and the prayers given in the priest’s 


X ; 
M native language, were very impressive, Then the ancient 
Å Egyptian said 3 : > 
I have come to you in the power of the Great Spirit, 
bowing down to the glory of the King of Kings. The 
I bring to you is that the spirits of t e kings 
‘ past ages are not in the tombs on earth, but in the 


i 
3 
& 


el GELT 
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Presence of the brightn« ( Life Eternal 
The spirit not grieved by what 
is being rev ch i een found in the 
tomb is the rkmanship of past age which 
has been brought forth from the mind of men 
[he treasures o eat beauty that have been revealed 
how the skill « jÍ ose far d int time and 
they can be m more beautiful. The little stones 
d the little en n themselve ire of small signifi- 
cance, until th re brought together into a fitting 
etting Ihe wonderful picture hat e been found 
bring ith ther messa from tl t ages to the 
present that out of a single tomb on earth can 


be made treasures of great nificance and splendour 
Go ON WITH THE INVESTIGATIONS.” 
In these treasur that were placed in the tomb there 
is a lesson to humai n Be kind hearted and gentle, 
ind help the people around you who are gems without 
a setting. The Spirit Kingdom sends you the message to 
Melp you to find a tting for them, and to make them 
beautiful by bringing them forth into its radiance, They 
can then be shown to tl orld as the treasures of the 
Kin m of Spirit The me € to pursue the 
investigation 
Great treasure ure hidden in the sands of time 
the treasures cf beautifui spir ho have me into thi 
Kingdon who have r n and r wen laid aside, a 
ome would thinl [he One Whor e worship is th« 
Centre of Light, Who ha nown how to hold all His 
treasure nd to prepare for them the setting which is 
Divine May His Spirit come upon you with power and 
fill you with the treasures of His Kingdon 
Questions were then put to the ancient Egyptian by the 
recorder, as to whether valuable papyri, MSS. of various 
kind or other nscriy n would be found, of a 
hieroglyphic characte: hick ild thr furthe ght on 
the questions relating to nti 1 í ous belief 
King Tutankhamen ar ither-r y,Pharaoh Akenaton 
Greater TREASURES TO BE FOUND 
Ihe ancient Egyptian 
Go on th the investigation There greater 
treasures h n tł I n I ‘ e papyri 
and MSS. yet to be found But y see for th« 
religions of the ast? Do not « € n of 
the past and the religion f to-d how ou 
how to I h I n, and ive 
th n ettin [he rel ns of the past wer« 
€ id rel t« he preser it they are 
I € One € Lig One € re of 
P. nd One ( B The we 
ind. M } X ettir 
1 I € } 
T f cir S 
A i mu 
he B 1 nt I I 
I: I I 1 
he Great S re t 
inv« Ir I | hich you 
I I I much 
I et that 
is covered up 
Bn HE ( 
ri I T eS T 
l ar Spir r 
tior It for I } 
gli a" í I } nd miné 
of 4 humar 
| t S ng f 
1 ri n 
Th instructive m« e v J wed à Urring 
prayer by the ncient pric € ng I yé 
head, and after he had n í yance 


graphically described him as could 


pir who 
almost have carried those | th hir Another 
control spoke of him as wes ly bes of the 
far distant age, with a flowin ind a gleam- 


ing jewel on the forehead, and as being attended by a num- 
ber of priests. 


Tre Pronger, shunned or abused as a “heretic,” is 
one of the greatest needs of this age: for all the old land- 
marks are being swamped by the incoming tide, and the 
truly anxious and earnest-hearted men and women of the 
nation know not where to go and what to do. If Spirit- 
ualists were less concerned about experiments, often rather 
trivial; and explanations of them, often somewhat tiresome; 
and if they were more intent upon bie broad thinking and 
testifying, they might immensely impress the world, and 
be at least the John the Baptist, preparing the way for 
Christ: the new world’s Christ, the Ideal Saviour, Leader, 
Guide,—J. P. H. 
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ON THE DIFFUSION OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


We hear much of the duty which lies upon us all 


‘of disseminating knowledge, and of the iniquity of sup- 


pressing any form of it. Reference is sometimes made 
to the occult groups and priestly castes of ancient days 
who kept secret from the people many facts, on the 
ground that such knowledge was sacred and not of a 
kind with which the ignorant could be safely entrusted. 
This attitude is denounced as due to a spirit of class- 
monopoly and self-interest; and really there is some- 
thing to be said for the argument. None has any right 
to suppress knowledge which would be of benefit to 
the world. 

But we must be wary of wholesale assertions. 
Human nature being what it is, and knowledge being 
power, it is more than probable that many of the secrets 
of Nature were, and still are, monopolised by exclusive 
groups of persons for their own ends. But not all men 
are selfish—not even perhaps the majority. There are 
other reasons for guarding knowledge jealously—much 
the same reasons that a careful father would have for 
locking his razors beyond the reach of his mischievous 
and inquisitive children. 

Let us take the case of the old priestly castes and 
their jealously-guarded occult or psychic knowledge. 
We have little doubt that this was kept from common 
knowledge with good reason. It was not all a matter 
of “trade secrets” and ''ecclesiastical trade unionism.'' 
There were real dangers for the ignorant, especially the 
maliciously-disposed, in some of the knowledge which 
the priests and occultists of the past kept to them- 
selves, We have reason to think that this was at the 
root of some of the prohibitions and warnings concern- 
ing psychic matters, uttered in Biblical and other 
literature. ‘The evil lies not so much in keeping. know- 
ledge from men in a general way, as in doing so after 
they have become ripe for it. 

Let us put it another way. Would the advocates 
of free tía in knowledge maintain that a scientist 
who discovered the secret of unlocking the terrific 
energies latent in the atom should make his discovery 
public at this time? Should he place at the disposal 
of the homicidal maniacs and scientific war-mongers 
of the nations—or of any nation—the means of des- 
troying human life wholesale and even possibly of ex- 
tinguishing in the end the whole human race? We 
think not, and we give it as one instance, amongst 
others, of the limits which we would get to this claim 
that all knowledge should be given freely and that the 
alleged dangers of doing so are mythical. 

Yet we hold, none the less, that although there are 
these dangers it is easily possible to exaggerate them. 
We have long seen that there is in the world a prin- 
ciple of direction and protection beyond the will and 
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wishes of human-kind. It prevails in all the great and 
vital things which concern human evolution. Man can 
co-operate with if in the smaller matters—he can lock 
up his razors from children; prohibit the free use of 
drugs, poisons and explosives; guard as secrets certain 
forms of occult and psychic knowledge which in the 
hands of the unscrupulous could be used for nefarious 
ends. But the Great Secrets protect themselves—they 
are beyond the reach of any but those who are fitted 
to receive them. The'race is guarded against the worst 
results of its worst propensities. No man or men will 
ever discover the secret of & power that could be used 
to exterminate the whole race or even a large portion 
of it. When that secret is discovered it will be when 
humanity is wise enough to employ it for quite opposite 
purposes. 

Meanwhile we believe in propagating knowledge, 
but also in using discretion in our methods, just as we 
would do in sowing a crop, by choosing the right soil 
and seeing that it is well-tilled. To-day the public is 
ready for much knowledge for which in time past it 
was unripe. -We can now proclaim more widely our 
message of a life after death—a life as human and 
natural as this one, rather more so, in fact. We do 
not lament that the knowledge was not given so freely 
in other days or received so willingly. The time was 
not ripe for it. Men can only have ''revelations fitted 
to their growth.” Nature does not favour precocity. The 
things that endure grow slowly. Wisdom is one of 
them. It is the flower and essence of knowledge. lt 
is the last lesson to be learned, finding its aptest pupils 
amongst the simple and child-like, and its greatest 
dunces amongst the learned who know much but 
understand little. 


THE WINGED PSYCHE, 


a “But, first and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeléd throne, 
The cherub Contemplation.’’—It PENSEROSO, 


Upgathered of a peace profound, 
I perish to the passing scene, 
As ‘if my being were unbound 
Of Beauty that before had been. 


From out this tenement of clay 
And al] these mortal mists that cling, 
Where men are so content to stray 
With laggard feet and folded wing, 


I come, in fantasy of flight, 

Along a little path of green, 

And, pressing on towards the light, 
Am set within a garden scene, 


From mossy step and marble stair, 
I muse o’er many a vistaed slope, 
Till every breath becomes a prayer, 
And every path a wingéd hope; 


And made of a most sweet accord, 
On-drifting o’er the emerant lea, 

I sink on a secluded sward 

As re-upcaught of reverie, 


I seo the silvery fountains rise 

Amid the pale, pink almond trees, 
I know, amid the nameless skies, 
A music that is more than these, 


As shed athwart an opa] sheen 
Of many a lily-lance at rest, 

A presence, lovely and sereno, 
Bonds over me in spirit-quest; 


And I am swept of all desire, 
And rapt beyond the tale of Time, 
And fed of an exceeding fire 

That compasses this morta] clime, 


E, M. Horex, 
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T NEWS AND VIEWS -CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 


Great are the uses of 


advertisement. 
nocount is taken from 


the ‘‘Christian 


The 
Herald" 


following 


for March 


Mr. Petter, of the Pilgrim Prenchers 


/ tells of having 
xeceived a letter from a young lady 


in Reading, stating 
how one night she had been on her way to a Spirit- 
ualistic circle meeting, and had been so attracted by the 
singing of the Pilgrim Preachers that she remained t 
listen to the addresses, and how, as a result, she found 
the Saviour and the peace of heart she had long been 


Seeking; and she begged Mr. Petter to warn the people 
Of the dangerous attraction of Spiritualism, which had 
80 nearly captivated her, although brought up strictly 
as a Churchwoman.—(Maccre Rea.) 


If you want to be saved from ‘‘the dangerous attraction 
of Spiritualism,’’ be sure you pass the door of 


3 at meet- 
ing time (this space is still open) 

In the “Hibbert Journal" for April, which is of more 
than Usual interest, there is an article, ‘‘Human Sur- 
wival,’ by W. R. Bousfield, K,C., F.R.S., which attracts 


sention by its really brilliant handling of the question. 
Tt is in substance an examination of Professor Richet's 
"Thirty Years of  Psychica] Research." Mr. Bousfield 
telers to Richet’s eminence as a scientist and the experi- 
mc Which he has gained during his thirty years of 
research. He holds that the Professor starts with what is, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, an undoubted 
facts, viz., a well-developed 
materialistic complex” :— 
No one can dotbt that he would rigidly exclude any 
Experiments which appeared to lead to a Spiritualistic 
theory, unless the evidence afforded was incontestable 
Tn view of these considerations, the plain man will con- 
dude with some certainty that the phenomena which 
Professor Richet finds to be genuine may be accepted as 
genuine. For this his materialistic 
guarantee. 
Further Mr. Bousfield says: 
A perusal of the book shows that the ‘‘many impossi- 
bilities” all reduced themselves to one, stated in different 
Ways, viz., the impossibility that the human mind can 
exist without a material brain, And herein is the 
mark of an acute complex—he assum*s to be impossible 
that for which he sets out to examine the evidence. 
LI . * 


complex is our 


clearest 


In a pleasant little article, ‘‘Life and I,” in the 
Chronicle” recently, Mr. C. Lewis Hind—whose i 
writings number their admirers amongst our reader 
a remarkable appreciation of Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’ 


s new 
play, “St. Joan," We take from the article the follow- 
Ing passage :— 
Miss Thorndike interprets with genius Mr. Shaw’s 
peling of the character of the Maid, which is ex- 
pr 


in two lines from the note he contributes to the 
Programme, “She was burnt for heresy because she was 
gui ed by her inner light to the position taken two hun 
rel years later by the Society of Friends.’ 


Her Inner Light—there is the lasting appeal of this 
French peasant girl to the ages; and against it princi- 
palities and powers, and things present and thin 
fo come are powerless. I suspect that it was Joan 
inner light, always guiding her, unquenchable, even at th« 
Bake, that attracted Mr. Shaw in his old age—so fieri 
$ game, s0 ironic, so loving—to this immortal girl, who 

t contribution was not crowning the Dauphin, or sav- 
inp the armies of France, but her belief in God, i 
extinguishable, because her heart was pur Bernard 
Shaw's strength is that—underneath his wit, and irony 
his contempt for principalities and powers, his laughte: 
and slang, his disregard of conventions—ther Joan 
purity of heart. - He, too, in secret, hears the Voices 


We notice that Dr. E, E. Fournier D'Albe has mada 
the amende honorable to the family of Sir William 
Crookes, for an erroneous statement made by him in his 
iLife of Sir William Crookes.” In a letter to tho ‘Daily 
Mail" he says :— 


In my "Life of Sir William Crookes’? (published By 
T Fisher Unwin) there is an error which, in justico to 
the memory of both Sir William Crookes and the late 
Sir James Dewar, I should like to see corrected, 

T stated that tho dispute between those 


two great 


men of science over the discovery of colloidal silver led 
to the bankruptey of Crookes's eldest son, Henry 
I have since found that there was no such bank- 


miptcy, and that Henry Crookes eventually succeeded in 
loping his ‘“‘collosols’’ to great advantage before he 


ye often stressed the importance of legalising 
if only to obtain a better control, and | to 
the objectionable type that preys on a gullible 
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public 


This would enable persons of tho following type 
to be dealt with as they deserve hile at present they 
go scot-free, and genuine mediums are hunted, The account 
im a contemporary tells of a person in Southampton who 
appears to be a sporting tipster, who advertises the state- 
ment that he has a friend who is a well-known Spirit- 
ualistic medium, and who can, by rtue of his power 
forecast racing results He offered to supply the medium’s 
fore of the result of the Lincolnshire Handicap to every- 
one who sent him 10s," As things are, we can only gibbet 
this person and his methods ; 

The Iwo World draw ittention to an attack on 
Spiritualism ! R n € n the Toronto “Hamilton 
Herald nd the commen he edit f the Toronto 
ournal His view re in dire ppi on to the Roman 
Catho view, for he 

It is believed by some investiga that these forces 
and functions appertain to the living human organism 
and will be fully 5 


revealed and understood in time 


Others 
are convinced that they cannot be explained by any such 
theory, but are the manifestations of discarnate in- 
telligence and power. Surely it is well to have that ques- 
tion decided 
He continu 

u he of investigators 

ould be that indicated in the fir I tle of John: “Be 
not every irit ry the rits whether they 

are of God On by ng, that by in gation, 
the sifting and weighing of evidence, can the truth be 


establishéd. 
We 
fearle 


wish a larger 
ss expr« 


number of editor 
sion of view 


vould 


how the same 
when dealing 


with the dogmatic 


utterances of the Church« 
» . . E 
According to the Warsaw correspondent of the ‘Daily 
Express a gravedigger at the Catholic churchyard went 
to the Jewish headquarter nd stated that he saw in a 
dream a dead lier, whi ked him t nform the Jewish 
munity that he Je had I ke buried at 
he Cath | I | I rouse in- 
ast I Je | nference of ra wa 
the matter While € vere cor erin 
Je I that her 
yhe € ha I € | ng me 
» her in a dream cryir he could ne 
* buried in a Christian cemet« \ th storie 
J ish cor inity I 1 
1 « lished ) 
Idier died in a 1 I l Czer ha 
ne n N ird nd I Chr ir 
DI tl h« S t I t! 
militar I € n 
1 cond bur J tu 
emeter 
. . . . 
l'ho Occult R y r Ay the nature ot 
" astral body. in the rticle on Periodica] Literature, 
refers to a simila rrespondenc« LIGHT The writer 
Our empor JAGHT int of a recent 
idre | RSS P I > of which he 
u } I I ites our material 
bot | | that “ethereal 
hod 1 ^ d for 3 
i h H d subsequently 
why the human body does r rate immediately 
at death if it i held tog I he ether"; but a 
more important question, a ë seems to u why the 
astral body, if composed of an all-permeating ether, does 
not return into the ether at the death of the physical 
par A wr Lacat, who has been in corres 
lence with Sir Oliver, proposes that th« l's enve 
composed of a substance bx Med etherez 
but i uper to our ether not inte 
pace conditior nd has | T led **f 
matic translat f tl ro’ hose of hi 
The speculation proceed postulate that a new ethereal 
body has to be obt for each degree of space con- 
ditions," and one same ibstance as that level. 


Proceeding, the writer of the article under notice tells 
us 

A collatera] thesis suggests that the spirit, the true 
self, “the of individua] existence" builds 


up its own vehicle, producing a psychie body correspond- 


essence 


ing to its own character. This is literally the doctrine 
of the Zohar, that storehouse of Kabalistic theosophy ; 
indeed, the most suggestive of all these dreams is the 
rabbinical body of good deeds, That which redounds to 
their credit and that which makes them 


reasonable is 
that they are integrated in the idea of universa] moral 
order, There is an interpenetration of worlds, by virtue 
of which the communion of spirits is of reality and not 
of imagination, and the consequences of that which is 
done here are carried over into other planes of being. 
The question of conduct is therefore always with us, and 
it behoves us to look thereto, because in the last resource 
we are ourselyes that providence which shapes our ends, 
and we build our own temples. W. W. H. 


THE WIDENING HORIZON. 
Bonn, F,R.I.B.A 


ADDRESS BY Mr, I BLIGH 


ctures to inqui 


The 
given under the auspi 
was delivered in the hall at 6 
ing of the cturer being Mr. I 


th of the series of popular 


e. on the even 
Bligh Bond 


Queen Squa 


Introducing Mr. Bond Chairman, the tev. JOHN 
LawoNp, D.D., re: ked that t series had been ar- 
ranged with a view to reaching outside publi There 
were two sections of that public to be sidered First 
there was a cor ection ready to welcor our 
message tecalling flutter caused in Edinburgh, wher« 
he was living at the time, by the publication of Sir Oliver 
Lodge's “Raymond he related how Lord Dewar, one of 
the judges of the H Cou n Edinburgh, having suffered 
a family bereavement rote to Sir Oliver and was refer;ed 


to himself | how he was the means of 
introducing | ing h the result that 
the fact of after and communication came 
to Lord Dewar a tior Lord Dewar, in his 
turn, introduced the subject to another judge who, after 
reading “Raymond regarded the evidence as sufficient 


Dr. Lamond knew of other judges who were interested. He 
did not think this would have been possible thirty years 


ago. On the other hand, there was a mass of the public 
who were indifferent or incredulous He hoped similar 
-meetings would be projected in other centres besides Lon- 


great meetings carried out by Sir 
He hoped such meetings would be 
and other large towns. The know- 
Spiritualism was not a knowledge 
they should keep to themselves, That evening they were 
singularly fortunate in having with them the author of 
that remarkable book, “The Gate of Remembrance." 


Mn. 


I have been asked to give a sort of general survey of 
the phenomena. of Spiritualism and what they imply regard 
ing the survival of human personality. 

The old Psychology pu with Mind or Soul in relation 
to the brain and physical organism, and does not look much 
outside the limits of those mental functions which are 
characteristic of the embodied human being. Its professors 
have been sometimes thorough sceptics on the subject of 
disembodied soul or mind. It is a question whether they 
have not usually gone to work on the assumption that the 
mind of the individual is limited to his or her body, There 
was nothing unscientific in such an hypothesis, but it must 
not be treated as proven fact or indisputable premiss. 

The modern movement called spiritualistic or psychical 
starts from a wide basis of observed facts, many of which 
seem to be best explained, and some apparently only capable 
of being explained, on the hypothesis that the Soul or Mind 
is superior to the body—indeed to anything we can con- 
ceive of as body. This hypothesis equally cannot be called 
unscientific, so it is used as a hypothesis only. 
But there comes a point at which the facts begin to give 
valid ground for accepting this theory of the superiority 
of Sou] not as | hesis, but as fact, and that point has 
now been reached 

By this superiority many things of the 


don, They had the 
Arthur Conan Doyle, 
held in Birmingham 
ledge of the facts of 


Brica Bowp said 


long as 


greatest moment 


to our race and its evolution are implied First there 
comes the assurance of what we term ''survival" of bodily 
death. This survival is only one aspect of a larger truth 


For there is also evidence that the soul or mind is a much 
greater thing than the body—that it is not limited by the 
body or brain or the physical organism at all, but has a 
being of its own with functions and modes of activity of 
which the ordinary intelligence is not capable and is often 
quite unconscious 

With this discovery of this possibility of the removal or 
iranscendence of physical] limitations, we begin to note th« 
disappearance of barriers between the minds of individuals, 
especially when their thought or temperament is harmonious 
and so we note such phenomena as telepathy. One mind 
can influence another and can call or make itself known 
to another, independently of space and also? as we are be- 
ginning to realise, independently of time to some extent. 
]t is .a question of mental or emotional sympathy, and the 
greater this affinity or sympathy of thought the more per 
fect the sharing of consciousne between two or more in 
dividuals. This sharing of consciousness does not bring with 
it any loss of identity but rather imparts a fuln« to the in 
dividual life am enriches the personality of each one so 
linked. We actually live in one another’s being. 

This brain of ours does not generate thought: it is merely 
an organ specially developed for the purpose of grouping 
together, strengthening, and qo-ordinating all those im- 
pressions which have to do witlf physical life; and is there 
fore strictly individual and limited According to the new 
psychology, it is simply a very specialised instrument which 
the Mind has evolved for its use in certain circumstances 
—that is, physical life her« 

All the facts tend to show that there is no essential 
difference between the communication between the minds of 
two living persons and between those of a living and a 
“dead one if the necessary ‘rapport’ of mental or 
psychical affinity be present 


So we come to consider the enormous range of what 
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are usually 
re mostly 


termed “‘spiritual 


communications, and which 
piritual only in th« 


sense that the moving force 


I ves reality to then that highest and freest energy 
we can conceive of, which is spirit, But the manifesta 
1 are more properly termed psychical from the wor 
psyche the Soul ince they are manifestations of Soul 
Soul is organised spirit, and Soul and Mind in the higher 
en üre on« Soul is individual lach one of us has hi 
or her own soul, whereas we cannot claim for ourselves a 
purely spiritual individualit What makes us true in. 
dividuals is character, and that is built largely of acquired 
experience, memory and the like of the higher and per 
nanent kind as a product of spiritual will 
In exploring the facts of “Spiritualism” or “Psychisn 


we become different and contrasted 


In one we have the vast range 


aware of two very 
aspects which they present 


of phenomena of the purely psychic order, the phenomer 
of higher  consciousn« telepathy, clairvoyance, trang 
communication automatic writing and- numerous other 
means of communication with intelligences other than our 
own In the ether we have the physical phenomena of 


have to do with physical 
various agencies of mind and outside 
These include movement 
the same from place to 
such phenomena as 


Spiritualism These latter alway 
forces controlled by 
our own volition to a great extent 
of physieal objects, translation of 
materialisations, and 

photographs We have such a rich abundance of 
these phenomena recorded that for people to deny them 
can only mean that they prefer to remain in ignorance rather 
than take the trouble to examine the records. 

The origin of these phenomena is usually attributable 
to the souls of the recently dead, and it would appear that 
the lay underlying this has reference to the maintenance of 
earth-affinities for a while in the case of persons not long 
passed away from earth, so that there is a more ready re- 
entrance into earth-conditions, and a power to resume 
earth’s physical functions. 

This is always done by and through the agency of what 
we term a physica] medium—that is one whose psychical 
or nervous constitution is such that a certain psychic sub- 
stance can be borrowed from him for a while b: the pur- 
ose of manifestation and then given back, This substance, 
bs n as ectoplasm, is often given off in an invisible form, 
to be condensed later into a visible appearance, 

We have much to learn from these physical phenomena, 
though their study is not one to be long continued except 
for certain definite reasons such as the promotion of special 
knowledge. 

Physical phenomena are extremely helpful, however, in 
all cases where the observer is one whose intellectual de- 
velopment predisposes to scepticism about anything beyond 
the physical life. j 

There are two orders of mind amongst human beings, 
and these correspond in a way to the two orders of psychio 
phenomena. We have on the one hand the intellectua] mind, 
and on the other the intuitive, Their impressions do not 
often harmonise, nor can they do so because they are based 
on two different orders of experience and you cannot argue 
from one to the other. But both have a common basis in 
the apprehension of realities, as to which there is no argu- 
ment when conviction is Intuition -alone is an 
unsafe guide and its impressions are  inconstant and 
fugitive: intellect alone can never rise to anything con- 
structive. The two must be combined in one individual to 
secure solid mental progress. This truth was known to the 
philosophers of old Pythagoras taught that there were 
two paths—the right hand path that Jed up to the spiritual, 
to the realms of dreams and imagination; the left hand 
path fof the purely intellectual philosopher, which led 
alw avs to sheer materialism 

So we as psychical students have to bear in mind that 
we must co-ordinate these two, that the physica] pheno- 
mena which appeal to the intellectual must be linked and 
related to the menta] and spiritual phenomena of the world 
of intuition in order that progress may be made in psychic 
In other words we have the task of correlating 
results with causes of a spiritual or high psychic 


place (apports) 


psychic 


present 


cience, 
material 
nature 

The greatest ends we can thus achieve will be the demon- 
stration of the powers of transcendent intelligence playing 
through the limited mind of individuals, and the demon- 
stration also of the solidarity of the psychic and spiritual 
life binding together, as in one body, all the members of 
the human race and all Nature as well. 

You have heard a great dea] of late of the subconscious 
elf. I think that that good old term, valuable as it was 
when Myers used it, has been overworked. People employ 
it without knowing what they mean by it. The subcon- 
scious mind is our cupboard in which we store Away our 
impressions, but when I find people talking about all the 
beautiful mess we receive as coming from the subcon- 
scious mind it gives me pause, . Whatever comes out of that 
mind which we did not put there ourselves must come 
through it from some other mind, There is nothing more 
evident to me than that we are to a much larger extent 
than we think members one of another, But that does not 
mean that our individuality is, or ever will be, absorbed 
in the mass Let me take a simple example, In a club 
or organisation you do not ask the members to forfeit 
their individuality, but each is gifted with an extra 
personality, the ‘‘collective’’ one, Nothing is taken fram 
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that of the *'esprit de corps." 


How 


are we going to increase our knowledge of 
E psychical] states? Surely by widening the area ot 
sympathies. What we are aiming at seems to be 


us little by little into touch with a new order of 


geuces who have thought on similar lines 
Thus we enter on a larger order of being. 


So I think a great advance in psychical science is at 
hand, The conviction of the reality of the after-life is the 
On this platform of assurance the Spiritualist 


first step. 


movement now takes its stand. Soon it will not 


What comes next is of far greater importance, It 


the discovery of the nature of the life that awaits us and 


It is the knowledge of the 
infinitely varied conditions and stages of progress attend- 


illimitable 
universe of conscious being with which we shall, through 


the means of its perfectibility. 


ing that life and of the other lives in the 


our developing sympathies, become progressively linked, 


Suggestions a word of caution must be uttered, 


e must rid our minds of the notion that any 


of the life he has entered upon. 


imagery derived 


can onl 
Ea receive will be pabo! and 


has a revelation of all truth. i 
which lie between it and the really spiritual 
There is a vesture of earth memories which survives 


by surviving friends. 
followed the 


gressivel 
way. 


ath of their immortal “destiny become 


T the spiritual intuitions. 


thought of love or understandin 
them, an act of memo 


recal ing 
evoke that spiritual link. 1 


By t 


In this wa: 


religious life of 
Traversing the strata of monastic memories, 
souls awake to dream once inore of the place they love 
earth, and drawn back into the shell of their earth-memories 
d can tell us much that appertained to that experience 
Ani 


this 


le to speak to us. c 2 
for any lawful purpose for the service of the world and our 
brethren labouring in perplexities, and this, I think, is what 


Communion of Saints and the great Cloud of Witnesses. 
We are living at a most critical time. Our movement 
Whether wa realise it or not, is the great and perhaps only 
solid bulwark against an  all-destructive i 
Therefore we have a great responsibility in bringing the 
light to all within our reach. A tremendous life-force, or 
spiritual urge, is always pressing through, and most of it 
is lost or dissipated in ways which lead to no permanent 
Bie of beauty or worth in human character. Look at the 
spiritual energy squandered on drink, vice, and folly—pallia- 
fives if you will, and scarcely so destructive as war, some 
) would say, yet nevertheless destructive. The spiritual urge 
must find expression. But to find a constructive i 


materialism 


expression 
ind not a destructive one, it must be led by an Ideal. And 
this Ideal must satisfy all the needs of man and in a 


Wiritual direction. Organised religion has failed to implant 
it among the masses to the extent that it could grow into 
A vigorous tree, but the seeds are there. The present move 
ment is one of the outcomes of a long process of the spiritual 
yoning of thought by the true servants of the race. The 
racial rt is acquiring a certain strength in this direction. 
Never before has there been so great and glorious an 
opportunity, for never before has there been any widespread 
to the human intellect. But in our movement the 
ional and supra-rational combine, and if we keep the 
balance true, wo must conquer. Then, when the scales at 
turn, and our brethren all the world over begin to per- 
6a new and wonderful avenue of spiritual adventure, 
ring joy in every mode of human endeavour, we shall 
in to see the process that the world travails for, of the 
uilding of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
/ nd, having answered: some questions from the 
Minos was, on the motion of the Chairman, accorded a 
m vote of thanks for his illuminating address. 


ker 


7 


| iy Ie 2s = ie 


them. On the contrary each is enriched by an added power, 


our 
bringing 

response 
other than that which comes through the normal channels. 
We are inevitably calling up a’ response from other intelli- 


to ourselves 


need any 
f longer to give its time and attention to proofs of survival 


To the elementary student of psychic manifestations and 


person 
who has recently passed over can give us accurate pictures 


Much has been attempted 
to be described, but as.our physical brain and imagination 
picture physical things we may take it that what 

from 

earth, and that the truth can only be approached dimly 
by analogy. We must also guard against the superstitious 
idea that as soon as the soul is liberated from the body it 
There are strata to be pierced 
realms. 


and 
enables the soul to make itself known and perhaps recognised 


But this is not the fully liberated 
state of the soul, and all tends to show that those who have 
pro 

unable to communicate with us in any physical 
ore and more we find that the higher modes of 
communication, which are the more enduring, are through 
Here immersed in the dull brain- 
consciousness we may be largely or almost entirely unaware 
of these, but their still small voice 1s ever within us, and 
any act of mental sympathy on our part such as a strong 
of mind sent out towards 
them, will not fail to 
inking consistently and 
ardently on any definite line of thought, we call the spiritual 
thought of other thinkers on that line, living or dead, and 
liere telepathy has its counterpart in the immaterial spheres. 
I have found it possible to establish a link 

Of living intelligence with those who have in the long ago 
tied and guarded the island. 
the Mk 
on 


it may be that we can go yet higher and, piercing these 
Strata, come into a region in which the more enduring truths 
and principles of the spiritual controllers of our history may 
"i If so, then we may call on them 


the Church in the purer days of her faith meant by the 
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WHY THE WORLD NEEDS 
SPRITUALISM. 


Bz OQ. V. W. Tans 


Modern 
M true 


Spiritualism 


makes three great claims which, 
make it 


the idea] religion which all 
men and women in the world to-day are crying out, 
First, it claims t« the the 


bodily 


for earnest 


prove 
and its persistence after 


reality of 
death, 

that piritual world which 
an expression of divir the 


human soul 


Second, it claims there is a 


is as natural 


ne ictivity as 
aterial universe 


Third, it claim 
the spiritual 
of -eternal 


that these t 


proven 


r facts establish 
world and 


constitution of the certainty 


the 


progres for mankind, individually and 
collectively 

No serious thinker who looks around the world to-day 
can resist the conclusion that we have reached one of 


those great crise 


which have occurred again and again in 
the history 


of mankind Although sor libly the 


employ 
phrase, \‘‘History repeats there in fact no such 
thing as repetition in history in the strict and literal sense 
of the word. No such si is we find ourselves in to- 
day has ever been exper by mankind before, for the 
simple reason that the organisation of our civilisation is 


the unique product of modern times 

We witness in modern life and thought two apparently 
contradictory tendencies. There is, on the one kaadi the 
universally admitted decay of institutional religion, and, 
on the other, the broadening out of religious thought ac- 


companied by an intense desire for sincerity and truth in 
religious expression, 


There is, of course, no real contradic- 
tion in these facts. Life is the reality of the world and 
history; it manifests its activity in infinite diversity and 
opposite expressit But if human philosophy stands upon 
the essentia] ur life, diversities—apparent contradic- 
tions in Nature : history—fall into their proper places 

Spiritualism is a true movement of the spiritual and 
intellectual life of mankind. Some movements of human 
thought cannot answer this description, They are like the 
bubbles which children delight to blow into the air, 


beautiful, but utterly insubstantial and created only to be 
destroyed by a touch, Materialistic philosophies, and even 
some so-called spiritual movements of thought, may be 
regarded as 'bubbles" of human intelligence. They have 
arisen from observation and reasoning upon facts, material 
and spiritual, but the principles deduced are already pre- 
judged because the nature of the facts observed hag already 


been pre-supposed, Tl ircely. conceivable any phil- 
osophy of life and the which exposes so consistently 
as Modern Spiritualism the tations of physical science 
on the one hand and « metaphysical thought on 
the other. And not « but it shows conclusively 
that true religion and e il ideas cannot pos- 
sibly be non-progressive in a world that is essentially pro- 
gressive. It may be said that in the philosophy of Spirit. 
ualism facts are allowed to speak for themselves to the 
open minds of men. For nothing pre-judged, The facts 
of nature, after all, whether we think of worlds visible or 
invisible, of Spirit or of Body, are like fountains 


tor ever 
pouring forth the inexhaustible streams of knowledge and 
revelation, This is the most fruitful conception of Spirit- 
ualistic philosophy The realm of facts and of conscious- 
ness is constantly enl d, so that science becomes a larger 
science and religion a deeper and more universal expres- 
sion of human life. Because we have enlarged our view 
of the universe to take in the vaster sweeps of spiritual 
existence, because we have discovered the dwelling-place 
of tho immortal] spirit, we do not therefore send up a cry 
of ''Infallibility** or ''Finality."' But our sense of the 
security of life gives rise to an inwardly joyful activity of 
the spirit. Immortality is a demonstrated law of Nature! 
As the leaves troop to the wind in autumn, so all Nature's 
facts and laws cluster around this central spiritual law of 
beauty. There is established in very truth the essential 
and living unity of life and consciousness, In conscious 
life we are in touch, somehow or other, with the innermost 
reality of the universe. And this is no mere speculative 
conception of philosophy. However lofty and idealistic it 
may be, It is a truth which shines forth from Nature, and 
results from the creative union of human intelligence with 


psychic facts in the name of true, unfettered science and 
philosophy, 


If this is not the very knowledge which the world needs 
to-day to assist in the restoration of civilisation and to 
bring a living and joyful activity into the lives of men, then 
indeed our circumstances must be regarded as absolutely 
desperate, 

The need of mankind is the living conviction of eternal 
life which, like a sun, shall shine upon science, art and 
religion, Science, stretching up her hands to God and God 
reaching down to science with the Hand of Spiritual Facts 
—this is the picture of the world’s future development which 
Modern Spiritualism unveils to the eyes of men. Let E 
be joyous with Hope and living Knowledge of our souls’ 
destiny, and let the shadow of Despair for ever flee away. 
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LIFE'S JOURNEY. 
(From Sm KexNETH MacKenzie, Br.) 

M: s as one who floats down a broad river When 
» is y hs; he looks ahead; he stands right in 
e ne each new vision. All is fresh and 
brigh happy The stream flows slowly uring 
a « 1 d of gold. The banks are lined 
manner of beautifu] things, 
} o stream flowed faster, 
to the strange new 


ny others floating with 


and sing 


ipan 

es on the t widens, he can see very far 
and on side; the str 1 is deeper, 
rer, darker, Somet there are rocks and eddies, 
pools and hidden dangers, but he laughs at them. 
They add but fresh incident and raise his courage, though 
there are some who shipwreck on them. The sky is blue 
still, and the storms that sweep across it pass rapidly 

noon 18 come 
pleasant anchorages he would stop and rest. He 
so much to the future as on oithar hand. He 


ent good, and he would know it better, stay 
But he cannot. The river bears him on. 
And now sometimes he leaves 
the bows and looks astern, He is sorry to go so quickly, 
to leave these pleasant fields and sunny waters, for he 
d of him deserts bare and gaunt, mountains that 
view. Upon their crests are clouds that never 
itning and threatening of fear; he turns away to 
look behind, He wishes the river did not flow so fast. 

And now the banks are changed, the flowers are gone. 
The meadows harden into rocks, and rise so that the river 
within a gorge that ever deepens. From the thick 
forward comes a summons that grows more 
imperative, .Surely there is a precipice; he will be lost. 
Yet to that end the river hastens. Why does it hurry 
now? He is afraid and sad and very much alone as from 
the: stern he watches with increasing: sadness the sunny 
landscape disappear. For there are mists behind him, and 
though they gleam with colour of long-past days, they hide 
the distance, He lives now in his memories of what has 
been. His eyes are on the past, The cataract grows nearer 
and he is alone. 

Then cries a voice to him: ‘‘Have courage, What is 
the use of watching what is gone? For it is gone. You 
never really held it. The happiness is past, and things 
once past are to the watcher but a vain regret. "They will 
not return. The river flows not back but onward, and if 
it could return you would not like it. You are tired and 
must have rest. And then new things, not always the old 
again, but greater happiness and clearer sunshine, and in 
the end a country where you may stay and live for ever. 
Doka, aneitsa, anatta, Sunshine has gone, it was but for 
a moment, but so is sorrow and darkne Neither are real 
for you because neither abide with you. They are illusions, 
and will pass and be forgotten. Nothing is real, only your- 
self. And you, when you have passed the rapids, will arise 
stronger and freer—if you have courage—if you have 
courage, Go back, then, to the bows, and steer your course 
so that you make not shipwreck. Look ever to the future. 
Doka, aneitsa, anatta Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe. 
Yes; sorrow, pain and weariness, trouble and despair, and 
change, fhey pass." 

That is what the words mean, 


with it longer 
The afternoon draws on. 


sees ah 


close tl 
lift,.lig 


flows 
darkne 


and consider if they are 


not true. It is to realise this first that is the necessity 
Nothing remains: all things are real only while you hold 
them; once gone they leave but their effect on you behind. 
And why remember the past unless to help you through 
the future? Doka, aneitsa, anatta. This is not despair, 
but hope. We are weary of all that is; we want new 
things—new life, new youth, new hope—and they will 
come, There is no stagnation and no death, only a cease- 
less progress forward—for those who understand, 


bows and watch. 


tomance 


Go back into the 

Death is the great 
From “The Inward Light,” by 

H. Frg;piNG Har! 


Possesstxe tae EanTH.—''And so we go on building our 


kingdoms—the kingdoms of, this world. We stretch our 
hands greedy, grasping, tyrannical, to possess the earth. 
Domination, power, glory, mone merchandise, luxury, 


the things we aim at; but what we really gain is 


these are 
grudged labour, the enslaved hate of men 


pest and famine, 


and women, ghosts, dead and dead-brenthing ghosts that 
haunt our lives forever. It can’t last; it never has lasted, 
this building in blood and fear. Already our kingdoms 


begin to totter. Possess the earth! We have lost it. We 
never did possess it. We have lost both earth and our- 
selves in trying to possess it; for the sou] of the earth is 
man and the love of him. and we have made of both a 
desolation,"—(*"The Captain" in the play ''The Terrible 
Meek,” by Charles Rann Kennedy.) 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLD TRUTHS. 


Bv tHe Rev, F. FrgrpriNG-OvrD, M.A. 
The snarling anathemas of many of the clergy need not 
trouble those who rejoice in the her Spiritualism, “Even 


in all its unsurpassed loveliness, never 


rance and traditional error with- 


tself 


CI 


istiar 
invaded t 


realm of ignc 


out an indignant outery and the shaking of spears and 
axes What great missionary.ever ended hig days by his 
peaceful fireside? The leading doctrines of Spiritualism 
are spreading rapidly, and I heard only this morning of 
the Dean of preaching a sermon which might have 
come from the lips of an experienced investigator of the 
occult. The fact that we have a spiritual body even now 
while we are still in the flesh is a truth of the utmost sig- 
nificance, interest and importance—a truth which will 
presently be held universally S. Paul definitely states 
that there ?s a spiritual body, but for centuries it was 
thought that it would be given and assumed at some 
future stage In our progress, and since we were to come 
back and reclaim our material form the use of it was not 
very apparent. The possibility of externalising tho spirit 
body, as is perhaps done every night in sleep, and is cer- 
tainly done under the influence of a powerful anesthotic 


(I am acquainted with details and names of a completely 
satisfactory ample), was not suspected in Europe in th $a 
Middle Ages, and the phenomenon of *'bilocation," through 
a well-attested fact, remained without explanation, except 
by the usual course of falling back upon the wily powers 
of the traditional Devil. 


S. Antony of Padua, preaching at Limoges on Ascension $ 
Day, 1226, drew his hood over his head and knelt op. 
parently in prayer, and at the same moment appeared in 
a distant monastery chapel where he had an appointment, 
which he had suddenly remembered, The fact was attested 
by the congregations in.both buildings. It is said that 8. 
Ambrose, the great Bishop of Milan (died A.D. 397), while 
saying Mass, allowed his head to sink upon the altar and 
remained motionless for three hours, and meanwhile in bis 
Spiritual body attended the funeral of S. Martin of Tours. 
Lecky mentions a story that S. Clement was seen at Pil 
consecrating à church, while his materia] body still stood 
before an altar in Rome where he had been celebrating 
the mysteries, The contemporary explanation was that an 
angel had assumed the bishop's form during his absence; 
Phantasms of the living are common enough, and I hare 
been seen myself to walk into a room when I was actually 
in another part of London. 1f the Church would have some 
degree of that humble-minded willingness to learn whith 
it is for ever teaching, it would find in psychic doctrines 
a completely satisfactory explanation of many of the mar 
vels and mysteries which it has observed and recorded in 
its long history. One wishes one had access of those records 
of wonderful psychic happenings which probably evem a 
religious community, and especially those of the nuns, have 
afforded in such abundance | 

THE ETHERIC BODY. I 
To the Editor of Lieut. 

Sig,— In reference to the article by “Lieutenant 
Colonel” in your issue of the 8th ulto., and subsequent 
correspondence, is it not admitted that man is a spirit 
possessing a soul (etheric body) and inhabiting a materal $ 
body, and further, that all material things have therd 
spiritual counterparts? The soul, then, should, if com 
sidered as the body inhabited by man the spirit, on the nest 
plane of his progression, be capable here and now of 
functioning on that plane, even though its functions may 
not be realised on the lower (i.e material) plane, The J 
ether comprehending the soul body would be the spiritual 
counterpart of the material ether comprehending the 


particles of the earth-body 
Carrying the analogy further, on leaving the earth-body 
and developing on a higher level: of existence, surely the 


unfoldment of man pirit must there develop a more re 
fined soul-body to operate and function similarly to the sonl- 
body here, but on a yet higher plane, subsequently in its 


when man, the spirit 


turn becoming the material body 
rises to that higher plane and the soul body of his earthly 
existence is discarded, as his earth-body had previously been 
After all, this idea is only what we see every day around 
us in this material world in the growth and development 
of plant life The roots living in and producing from 
material earth stems and leaves to have their being abore 
the earth, the stems and leaves in turn reaching upwanl 
toward the light, their evolution culminating at length im 
the glory of the plant—its flower.—Yours, ete 


J.L.8 


Twickenham 


Beware of the tyranny of a false ideal—an ideal based 
on an unreal knowledge of human nature.—JoHN Oum 
Hoppes, 


1 


Apri 12, 1924. 
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The A.B.C. of Spiritualism. 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSEL FOR INQUIRERS. 


t 
' 


Conducted by *'Lieutenant-Colonel." 


—————--------------. 


Tus NEED rog CRITICAL JUDGMENT. 


Temperance is one of the greatest virtues. This does 
not refer to the specialised use of this word in late years, 
but to the dictionary meaning, “moderation,” Extreme 
views and actions are harmful, even in what is considered 
4 kood cause, for their effect is to alienate sympathy, and 
often results in hasty and ill-judged decisions, which are 
harmful to the cause. 

Tho old Roman adage. festina lente (hasten slowly) is 
good advice, and nowhere more so than in psychic in- 
Wstigation and belief. 

Everyone knows the biassed critic who inyestigates 
thess matters with the fixed intention of proving them 
fraudulent, or explaining them away by some far-fetched 
theory which the critic himself does not honestly believe. 
In fact it is but trying to get the better of the sub- 
ject in debate, and thus get rid of inconvenient discussions. 

But insufficient notice is taken of intemperance in 
the other direction; you can believe too much, and on too 
little foundation. Some people see *'spirits'" in everything, 
until they leave nothing to human intelligence; in fact they 
assume themselves to be little more than human auto- 
mata, to be influenced or controlled by every spirit within 
reach. This is as intemperate as the other extreme, and if 
it does not lead to actual madness, it leads to feebleness 
of character and a credulity that is at the mercy of every 
fraud and humbug, and gives occasion to the scoffer, 
Every Spiritualist should remember that he himself is a 
spinit, here and now and that he is capable of exercising 
py spit powers, if he knew how, and was not hampered 
by his physica] body. This is most important when investi- 
gating any abnorma] phenomena; it may be the result of 

amate spirit action, or it may be an incarnate spirit 
exerting powers of which it is but dimly conscious, or, it 
might be said, “‘subconscious.’’ It therefore behoves us to 
be very cautious how we attribute the results to either 

ncy, and such'eaution would tend to deter, if not to 
eliminate actual fraud. 

Such cool-headed criticism would prevent much, if not 
all, of the romancing which now appears under the guise of 
$ automatic writing, for if the subliminal self were aware 

that it would be subjected to this criticism, it would be 

deterred from interference, and consequently more open 
to discarnate influence. 

Criticism of this kind in no way belittles spiritual belief, 
for if the spirit that is in man is capable of these powers, it 
would not be less powerful when free from physical dis- 
ability, At the same time, temperate criticism will offer a 
Healthy check to ihe superstitious idea that discarnate 
agency is the only explanation of psychic phenomena, and 
leave scope for that discrimination which sees that some 
examples are clear proof of spirit action, but that others do 
not call for such an explanation 


COMMON SENSE, 


How often we hear the remark, ‘‘Why don't you use 
your common sense?" but in the majority of cases, the 
wetenoe, if complete, would end, ‘and agree with me." 
E This is not at all the true meaning of the term, which 
actually means using your judgment according to your know 
ledge of the subject, and that of the person, or persons, dis- 
pating with you. If it is a subject which you have studied 

oroughly from every point of view, you have as much 
Tight to an opinion as any other man, and your opinion is, 
Or should be, based on “common sense." If you have not 
had the opportunity of studying the subject, it is ‘‘common 
pense’ to side with those who have done so to the best of 
your belief, with an open mind. 

Another point about ‘common sense" is that it should 
take a general view of the subject, and not judge by details. 
This is a fault usually found in the opponents, and even 
in some of the adherents, of Spiritualism, whereby the whole 
Mibject is supposed to stand or fall as the result of proof, 
or disproof of, say, psychic photography, or automatic writ 
ing. 

Take an everyday case of a man who is always in money 
trouble. He is always going from one tavern to another 
=but that might be explained by looking for some job which 
mould only be obtained there. ^ He is usually seen with a 
Grain class of newspaper in his hand—which may only 
mean that it gives his political views. His home is wretched 

id children uncared for—and it may be the fault of the 

fe. He is always in trouble with the police—who may 

we personal reasons for hunting him! 

You see how easy it might be to get a wrong impres. 
| sion from any single piece of evidence.in this case; but 
| if the whole of the evidence is considered, giving due 
| weight to each particular item, no one could question that 

| man was a ne’er-do-well, who richly deserved his con- 

n Tho stme argument applies in Spiritualism, which 


ErG HT 


t» 
ror} 
a 


should be studied on broad lines. Many evidences are in- 


complete by themselves alone, and could be explained by 
ordinary physical cau But only the one explanation 
covers all the evidence. 

‘Common sens deals with al] ev in this way; 
it combines the facts, and finds l € ition to cover 
them all; and when the explanation i which in the 


f’’—no fierce denunc 
any effect. for it is 
is knowledge 


Spiritualist case is 
tions or 


a case of 


surviva] of s 
quibblings have 
assumption or belief, it 


scientific 


SOCIETY WORK: A SUGGESTION. 


To the Editor of Licut. 


Sir,—I would like to put forward the following sugges- 
tion: That one of your readers with a private l 
should undertake to keep a record of speaker ect 
taries, so that when either required the other in a hurry 
they could get into touch at once am sure tl would 
prove a great boon to those who fi themselv almost 
at the last moment, without a speaker, and equally so to 
speakers without an engagement A small fee could be 
charged to cover call Yours, et« 

HarrtEY W. I 
President, Richmond Spirituali ( ] 
“Eversley,”’ 
Stanwell-road 
Ashford, Middlesex 


April 2nd, 1924 


THE LATE MR. HARRY FIELDER. 


To the Editor of Licut 
hear of the passing of Mr. Fielder I 


Sir,—I regret to 


had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and only 
before his death we were discussit the fter 
realising how short a period remained for his k on tl 


side. His early life was a rough one nd in r 
he endured much pain; but he was never a ro nd 
his years of hardship never ured his nature He often 
regretted his la of educatior ut I htful 
appearing occasionally in Lieur a y eve 1 high in 
telligence and clear insight Y 
R. H. S 
Surbiton 
April 2nd, 1924 
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RAYS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Referring to some observations in this column recently 
on the subject of theological discussions, a friend remarks 
on the amiable and humorous way in which the ancient 
“heresy hunt" of Bishop Colenso was conducted as between 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury and the *'heretic," It 
was Archbishop Longley, and he wrote:— 


“My dear Colenso—with regret 

We hierarchs in conclave met 

Beseech you—-most disturbing writer— 
To give up your Colonial mitre 

This course we urge upon you strongly, 
Believe me, yours sincerely, Longley.” 


To which Colenso replied :— 


“My dear Archbishop—to resign 

This Zulu diocese of mine, 

And own myself a heathen dark, 
Because I’ve doubts of Noah's Ark 
And think it right to tell all men so 
Is not the course for yours, Colenso.” 


If it had.only been a question between Longley and 
Colenso! But there are always in these matter hordes of 
little-minded, self-sufficient and fussy persons to import into 
every theological dispute bigotry and bitterness. 


I have sometimes seen the same pleasant kind of dis- 
cussion on Spiritualism, when a few Portas Spiritualists 
have met with a few good-tempered ''anti's" and talked 
things over with much pleasant raillery on both sides, no 
one getting heated or losing his temper. The meetings 
broke up mirthfully and with expressions of goodwill on both 
sides. The sceptics discovered that the Spiritualists were no 
fools, and the Spiritualists found that the sceptics are not 
necessarily ogres. And yet some hearty knocks were given 
and taken in good part on both sides. ‘hat is the best 
reply to the objection I once heard that anger shows earnest- 
ness. It may, or it may not. It may merely mean malice 
or petulance. A man may be very much in earnest without 
showing animus of any kjnd. 


B B » . 


Talking of discussions, I have several times had the ex- 
perience of knowing people, who, cordially hating Spirit- 
ualism, were yét always anxious to discuss it with me when- 
ever we met. lt had a fascination for them. Usually 1 
refused to discuss it at all, and directed the talk to other 
topics, in spite of all the efforts made to *'switch" it on to 
the one subject. They found this baffling—it was not what 
they had been used to in other directions. The result was 
curious. Insensibly some of them began to have a great re- 
spect for the subject, and are to-day following it up seriously 
on their own account. Nothing impresses some people so 
much as the experience of meeting those who, while repre- 
senting a particular doctrine, show a genial unconcern as to 
whether the others believe in it or not. The sceptic can 
always browbeat the people who want to convert him to 
their own belief. But with those who make no such appeal 
he can do nothing. If he wants information he has to appeal 
to them. Which is much the better position for both 
parties. 

* -< kd * 


Occasionally I look into the records of current pro- 
hecy to see how they compare with events, I observe that 
“Old Moore"—who sometimes makes us smile—in his pre- 
dictions for last month, contrived to predict some of our 
national] troubles with considerable accuracy Thus he 
writes concerning March: “There will be some cause for 
discontent and contention among railway and transport 
workers. Some serious troubles occur through violence of 
motor bandits on the roadways." There is a reference to 
agricultural troubles through bad weather, and a *''wide 
outbreak of fever," which may well indicate the influenza 
epidemic, This, as a cautious Scot might say, meaning 


admiration, is. ‘fnot so bad." 
D.G 


Exit—A Friexp.—Pitiful—even more pitiful than the 
pain of human beings whose lips can speak—are the fatal 
pangs of poor beasts that the good God made dumb. By 
an instinct diviner than our reason they know and fear 
the approach of death, and sometimes they seem to love 
life well—so well, they dare not die. Shall we weep by 
mortal deathbeds and keep dry eyes by these? Or shall 
we not rather deem that the shadow that darkens ou; 
hearts is terrible to theirs, and that the blessing we ask 
upon our last sleep should be spoken on theirs as well; with 
the same hope of awakening, with the same poor gleam of 
comfort, with the same faith born of despair in the pre 
sence of that great darkness we cannot understand. . . 
“Jannedik! Jannedik!’’ The poor beast knew her name, 
and licked the hand of her master; then, with one last 
quiver of the bleeding frame, she dropped her gentle head, 
and died.—‘Tua SHApow or THE Sworn,” by Robert 
Buchanan. : 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES - 
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GERALD CRANSTON'S LADY (40th thousand) 
GILBERT FRANKAU 
This rovel by the suthor of ‘* Peter Jackscn” is now in its 
40th thousand 
A CURE OF SOULS (jth Ed.) MAY SINCLAIR 
** A masterpi: ce "—;Sunday Times. “A clever and impressive 
artistry. ”— Morning Pist 


THE TRAVELLER IN THE FUR CLOAK | 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


By the author of * Under the Red Robs,” :* A Gentleman of 


Franc», '&c 
MAY EVE E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
By the author of “The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” “The 
Wandering J w.” 
WOMAN TO. WOMAN 
MICHAEL MORTON and PETER TRAILL 
" The story has been a great success both as a play and onthe 
ilm 
AEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE 
ANDREW SOUTAR 


A story of a men who marries beneath bim and finally makes 

good through auoth: r woman, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE SEVEN MILE (6th thousand) 
ZORa CROSS 


"Vivid Pictures of various phases of Australian life.”— 
Weekly Dispatch. 


ANNA NUGENT ISABEL C. CLARKE 
*Th story is a good one."— Sunday Times. ‘ The book is 
worth reading '—2Daily Chronicle 
THE CONSCIENCE OF GAVIN BLANE 
W. E. NORRIS 
“Tn it Mr. Norris is at his best and is most polished.” ~—Truth 
EVE AND THE ELDERS (9nd Ed.) 
WINIFRED E. GRAHAM 
“The Story is skilfully told and unsparingly r-alistic —Daily Ezpres. 
FOOTPRINTS ON THE SAND P.N PIERMARINI 
Author of " Lif- Begins To-day." The story of & man who sacrifices 
love to f -rtune. TA v 
THE COAST OF FOLLY CONING:BY DAWSON 
Author of “The Vani-hing Point," ' The Kingdom Round the 
Corner,” &c, " 
71HE HEART OF THE OFFENDER 
HELEN PROTHFRO LEWIS 


"Love and the Whirlwind,” “Like 


Author of ** The Silver Bridge, 
Any O her M:n.” 


A HERITAGE OF DUST HELEN M. FAIRLEY 


Author of “Folders of the Gate.” A sory which shows the racial 
antagonism b tween th« Indians and Fnglish. 


MESSALINA OF THE SUBURBS PESE. 
E. M. DELAFIELD 


Author of " The Optimist,” '" A Reversion to Typ-," One of these 
sto ies ix concerned with a girl who does an app Iling eed 


OCEAN TRAMPS H. de Vere STA POOLE 


By the author of “The Bline T agoon." "The Garden of God." 


THE YELLUW DRAGON ARIHUR MILLS 
By the auth rof '' Urs la Vanet,” “ Pillars of Salt 
CHUN YUT CYRIL WETON 


The story of an Englishman and his Chinese friend who meet with 


adventur-s in quest of their object 
ROBERT ELON 


MO R RY j ; 


THE AMBER SUNK 
_ MARY E. & THOS, HANSHEW 


- JOHN AYSCOUUH 
T. C. WIGALL 


BROGMERSFIELD 
COMFORT O'CONNOR 
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M EADERS are invited to send us for inclusion in this column any striking passages which 

? appeal to them and which have some bearing on the subjects dealt with in “ LIGHT.’ 


FROM GLOOM TO GLORY. 


Be warned, and wait for the future; do not run to it, 
but stand patiently in the present, till the future has come 
to you and you can walk with certainty, instead of wan- 
dering aimlessly, And if, as you often think, your present 
is cruel to you, remember that the seeming cruelty is neces- 
EE sary to shape you for the future; and the higher the 
EE mission, and the grander the enterprise, the blacker will 

the present appear, the gloomier will your path seem; until 
suddenly at last shall flash into your path a brilliant light, 
and you will see in the joyful future, then become present, 
© that that which you judged present has melted into a past 
™ clothed in the softened robes of remembrance shorn of its 
sharpest thorns. This means that if you wil] allow a Higher 
"Power to judge for you, and submit to wait patiently for 
that judgment, you may rest in perfect security; for He 
doeth all things well, and the words “Thy will be done" 
Will not ring out in agony of spirit, as self-sacrifice, but 
in accents of triumph as a free-gift, knowing in very truth 
that His will is the will of the universe; and that His will 
is that none should perish; and that His will is in very 
deed your will, only perfected—your will, His will—only 
separated from all that weighed it earthwards—till at last 
| it soars far, far beyond the region of thought to the very 
Pentre of that great existence where life itself is wrapped 
"ip in that great mystery of knowledge which solves itself 
in “knowing, even as you are known,’’—From “Guidance 
from Beyond," given through K. WINGFIELD. 


‘ROBERT BROWNING AND SPIRITUALISM. 


, This theory, that Browning's aversion to the Spirit- 
talist circle arose from an absolute denial of the tenability 
of such a theory of life in death, has in fact often been 
Tepeated. But it is exceedingly difficult to reconcile it with 
Browning’s character. He was the last man in the world 
to be intellectually deaf to a hypothesis merely because it 
was odd. He had friends whose opinions covered every des- 
wrpHon of madness from the French legitimism of De 

| Npert Monclar to the Republicanism of Landor. Intel- 
Ketually he may be said to have had a. zest for heresies. 
It is dificult to impute an attitude of mere impenetrable 

tion to a man who had expressed with sympathy the 
jon of “Caliban’? and the morality of ‘Time's 
Reyenges.”’ It is true that at this time of first popular 
interest in Spiritualism a feeling existed among many 
People of a practical turn of mind, which can only be 
4 superstition against believing in ghosts. But, intel- 
Wally speaking, Browning would probably have been one 
of the most tolerant and curious in regard to the new 
Mieories. whereas the popular version of the matter makes 
him unusually intolerant and negligent even for that time. 
rt Browning," by G. K. CHESTERTON, 


i The name of the book and author should be given in each case. 
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A VISION OF JACK LONDON. 


Months after Jack’s 


death I had the first and. only 
"vision" of my experience. When t asking comes 
upon me, in ungifted hours when my lamp burns low, I 
think of it Hising one morning with a renewed cheerful- 
ness that bubbled over into song, sudde learly as ever 
l had looked upon the man, | saw J pl lithely in 
a green domain, the very picture « n Elysian storal 
whistling comrzaJes to an unmistakable friend shadowing 
his heel—Peggy the beloved, our small nine Irish saint of 


the Southern Seas. 
W hat was it a miscal« ulation or my 


unconscious that let 
the dear dream spill over into fore-«« 


nsciousness to rejoice 
the day? To my lips sprang the old hymn Jack had often 
smiled to hear, when he rode the bush mountains of our own 
Eden : 
“On the other side of Jordan, in the sweet fields of Eden 
Where the tree of life is blooming ré est for me 

-From the Biography of Jac Londor y Mrs. Jack 
London 

THAT WHICH SURVIVES 

Death is not extinction Neil | I I jody 
is extinguished or put t h 
just as much as before he onl s 
moment of death are potential proj € S ls 
can assert concerning the vital | I 
animates that material organist 
further assertion regarding i 
its inactivity without further 

When we say that a ] 
accurately When we ] 
using an ambiguous term I 
care body, in whicl S€ T 
precision. But we n n 
character, to w r} 
we must admit Is 
not quite simply : able H ssed 
on, he has ‘‘passed tl igh th« Brown 
ing says A í r el 
tainly not 1 ir ‘ It 
his absence which : I I 
be subject to no de 
he is emancipated ; he 
though with it he has - i 
potentialities which the n 
him; and if he can exert | t 
an only be witl 
and co-operation f; 
concomitants It pears as ‘ SIOI 
he an still timulat nt E z 
mechanisr but his accustome nif 
tion has been lost: or rather ` ‘ 
it is out of action, it is dead Fro R d Revised 


by Sm OLIVER LODGE 


YOU SHOULD READ THESE BOOKS 


THE PROGRESSION OF MARMADUKE 


Sketches of his life and some writings given ^y him after his passing to the Spirit World 


r Foreword by 
ESTELLE W. STEAD. 


D wakens to the horror of gr at dar 


Price 3s. 6d. ; 


Throuch the hand of 
FLORA MORE. 
How a human soul Sotto forced out of its physical body in the midst of a life of utter deprav'ty and heart! 


arkn- ss it has thus created for itself in the Spirit-world. and how it gradua!'y stm 
throngh bitter remorse and penitence, i» powerfully and dramatically told in the pages of this vi ritable record 
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Introduction by 
LESLIE CURNOW. 
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into the Light 
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4l LIFE IN THE SUMMERLAND. Ry Mabel Core li Green 
M tothe Summerland in 1921, just befor- her 18th birthday 
) 0 berlife and exp riene-- in the Summerland. 


| WHY I BELIEVE IN SPIRITUALISM AND WHEN WE SPEAK WITH THE PFAD. 


| | Bwelle W. Stead 


A bsok of comfort for mothers. 
Her moth r has acted as her amanuensis ‘or this be«ntiful >n I convincin: stery 


1 | TWO ARMISTICE DAY MESSAGES, Given by W. T. Stead for 1920-21. 


(Bundles of 100 for distribution purposes 5s. post free.) 


Stead's Publishing House, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
"Inow."—Thanks for your inter 


appreciate your  difficu 
through similar phases before 
undisturbed by ignorant and 
tion from the Life of Justin the 
hardly suitable for reproduction 
W. B.—''How absolute the knave is 
by the card or equivocation will undo us" 

F. K.—Of course we are assured, or we uld not 
assuredly. Out of the plenitude of our confidence we can 
afford to keep a composed countenance. It is not a matter 
on which we ever argue 


Ic mz 


til VAS 
Martyr i 


We must speak 
(*Hamlet'') 
l 


peak 


F. P. Gort (Washington).—Thank you f your letter 
and the long statement of your points strike us 
mere quibbles, but the tive part of your case is of 
real importance. The investigation was certainly defectiv« 
in some respects, like famous Hope case which was so 
badly bungled that it fell to pieces on close examination 


At the moment we would preí (it to re-open the mat 
in Licut—it is a question t fa 
on your own s de of the Atlantic. We r 
more general observations in your art } 
effectively put, as, for example, the allusions to Galileo and 
Sir Francis Bacon (who, by the way s Lord Verulam, not 
Lord Bacon). Wut as medium self whom you set 
out to defend, our information is so scanty that we 
feel justified in entering further on the matter, especially 
in view of the exposure by a Spiritualist Society [f vou 
should write again please address to the Editor at this office 
(5, Queen-square), and not tb the publishers. 


to th: 


do not 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“Of Life and Love." By T. H. E. A. John M. Wat- 
kins. (3s. 0d.) 
*Psychio Science’ 


College). April. 


, 


(Quarterly Transactions of the British 


“The Hibbert Journal" April. 

“Psychic Messages from Oscar Wilde." Edited by 
Hester Travers Smith, with a Preface by Sir W. F. Barrett, 
F.R.S. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd . (7s. 6d. net.) 


“Saturnin le. Saturnien."' A romance by Dr. Lucien 
Graux. G. Crés and Co., Paris. (7 francs.) 


A GREEK SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


We have received a communication from the Society for 
Psychical Research which has just been established in 
Greece, the address being, Rue Aristotelous 53, Athens, 
The objects of the Society are stated as being: (1) To 
ascertain, to certify and to register all cases of psychical 
phenomena in Greece, with the object of elaborating Greek 
records; (2) The following up of such phenomena on the 
spot, and the study of sensitive subjects: (3) The scientific 
enlightenment of the publie on questions relating to these 
subjects. The names of the Managing Committee are: 
Messrs. Simos Menardus (Professor, University of Athens); 
Paulos Nirvannas; C. Parren; K. Mermingas (Professor, 
University of Athens), Anglelos Panagras (Sanitary In- 
spector of the Navy), Director of the Society. 


Lapy Emmy Lutyens, whose name will be well known 
to many of our readers in connection with the Theosophical 
movement, is said to be contemplating entrance to Parlia- 
ment by standing as a Labour candidate. 

Miss H. A. Darras, who has frequently spoken with 
much acceptance at private meetings in country districts, 
is willing to resume the work, and those who may desire to 
avail themselves of her services can address her at Innis- 
fail, Crawley, Sussex. 

Osirrvany: Mrs. Mary A, STAIR.—As we go to press we 
hear with regret that Mrs. M. A.,Stair, of Keighley, passed 
away on Friday, 4th ist. She was one of the oldest 
mediums in the country, and Secretary of the Spiritualists’ 
National Union Fund of Benevolence. We hope to give 
further particulars in a later issue. 

Mrs. Cora L. V. Ricnwoxp.—Mr. Leslie Curnow writes: 
“In the last printed Annual Report of the L.S.A. there is 
an easily understood error in the mention of ‘Mrs. Cora 
L. V. Richmond, née Cora Tappan? In the interest of 
historical accuracy, however, it may be pointed out that 
this much married lady was originally Miss Cora Scott, 
born in 1840, and became successively Mrs. Hatch, Mrs 
Tappan, Mrs. Richmond. She visited England in 1873, 1880, 
and 1884.” 

Wuicn 18 Wuicn?—Mr. Leigh Hunt writes: ‘ ‘The 
Memories of a Veteran’ recently concluded in Licut 
brought to my mind many occasions when I had the privi- 
lege of conversing with Mr. E. Dawson togers One 
amusing incident comes uppermost, as I write, During a 
Conversazione of the L.S.A. at the Banqueting Room, St 
James’s Hall, Mr. Rogers was walking and talking to m« 

in his brisk manner, when we approached two ladies, who 
at that time bore a striking resemblance to each other 
Taking a hand of each lady, Mr, Rogers said: ‘I can never 
tell which is which!’ ‘Oh,’ said one of them, ‘I am Mrs. 
F——., and the other's the witch!’ The other lady was 


Miss McCreadie.”’ 


ETCH T 


APRIL 12, 1024 


THE REV. G. VALE OWEN LECTURES, 
The lectu: Í of the Rev, G, Vale Owen termir 
n tl i nst | by the itinerary published 
i ( I arding Mr. Vale Owen 
r ement I I I the present we pre Ime ix 
; d to Mr. Fred Bar 113, Edmund-street, Bir. 
mingham » acted rent for the tour just closing 


SUNDAY’S SOCIETY MEETINGS, 


Leuisha I es Hall, Limes Grove.—Sunday, Apr 
13th, 11.15 pen « 2.45, Lyceum; 6.30, Mr. J. H 
Vanstone I - quart rl meeting Wednes 
d Apr 6t! Birthd Social of the ‘‘Ladies’ Own 

Croydo H d Hall, 96, High-street, —April 13g 
1l, Mr. Per Scholey 6.30. Mr. Stanley De Brath 

Camberwell S.E The Waiting Hal  Havlired 

ul.—Apri] 13th, 1 open meeting; 6.20, Mr 
Wednesday., 7.30 rvice at 55, Station-road, 
T | S7 fualist M m, Woodberry-grore, | 
hley (opposite tram depot).—April 13th, 7, Mr, Anda. 
son Ap! Tth. 8, Mr. Melton 


pw-road,—April 13th, 1 
Thursday, April 170f § 


publie circle; 7, Mr. R, G. Jones 
meeting. 
Peckhan Lausa | 13th, 7, Mrs, 
Davies. "hursday,78.15, Mr M. E. Orlowski 
Bowes Park ry Hall, adjoining Bowts Park 
Station (down side). 13th, 11, Mr. and Mrs, 4. W 
Jones; 3, Lyceum; 7, Madame Gerald, 
rcl Ann-street. 


Gladys 


April 13h 


11 and 6.30, Mrs. Crowder, Thursday, April 17th, 7, Mrs 
G. Davies, 
Central 144, High Holborn. April llth, 7.30, Miss 


Scatcherd, April 13th, 7, Mrs, Marriott, 

St, Pauls Christian Spiritualist Mission,—58, Dagnell 
Park, Selhurst, S.E.—April 13th, 6.30, Miss B. Dixon, 
Wednesday. 8, clairvoyance 

St. Iuke’s Church of the Spiritual Evangel of Jesus the 


Christ, Queen’s-road, Forest Hill, S.E.—Minister: Rer, J. 
W. Potter. April 13th. 6.30, Service, Holy Communion 
and address. Healing Service, Wed 


Avril 16th, 7 p.m. 


Tue March issue of the “Bookman” contained a por- 
trait of Mrs. Mary Everest Boole, author of a book andmany 
articles on psychic science and psychology. Her name wa 
very familiar to readers of Licut in its earlier years. 
philosophical writer, her contributions being marked 
great critical penetration and insight 

Minp, MATTER AND COMMUNICATION.—If death is not ex 
tinction then on the other side of dissolution mental 
activity must continue, and must be interacting with other 
mental activity. For the fact telepathy proves that 


bodily organs are not absolutely essential to communication 
of idea Mind turns out to be able to act directly em 
mind, and stimulate it into r r V other than m 14 D 
means, "Thought does not bel to the materia] region: 
though t ible O € rt, ar luence on that region ^ 
re inism provided | Y ity Yet the means 
ymplishes the f essentially. unknown, 
Iact hat ich interact possible would be 4 
strange and irp ng if € I not too much aceus | 
tomed to it. It is reasonable t ippose that the mind an $ 
be more at home, and more directly and more exuberantly f 
active when the need for | interaction between di 
psychical l I | r let us r safely and specif 
cally say ! mental and material—no longer exists, $ 
when the restricting influen of brain and nerve 
mechanism rer 1 and Hen me of the limitations 
onnected th bodily location pace are ended,—From 
“Raymond R | by Sig Otrver LODGE 


** Spread the Light," Rev. Georze Ward (Inducted (911) 


is open to Ad irs Pablic or Private Meetings 'n the causa df 
Bpirit-Communíoa, Spiritual Baptisms, Weddings and Interments, 


donducted on modern lines Fee optional —Addrus: The Haven 
Crowe Lane, R mord, Essi 
on 


The GEM Bath Cabinet 


means of obtaining in the privacy of home 

benefi » of Turkish, Ra sian, Medicated 
med Baths. Is regular use will «ash 

nd poisonous matter out of the 
It makes a clear skin, a healthy 
»mplexion, removes eruptions, pimples, At 
Recomn ended by your Editors lor Rheum 
tiem, Sciatica an kindred complaints, Price 
from 65/-, Book post free. 


Im purities 


The GEM SUPPLIES Co., Ltd, 


Desk 11, 67, Southwark St, London, 8 E 1 


BOOK THAT STIRRED UP THE PRESS. 
[hey could not realise the contents of 
“The Spirit of Irene" to be possible 
The murdered girl denounces the mur 


derer to the police. A book that grips} 
3/6, post free 3/9. | 
W. W. TYLAR, 728, Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. | 


Spirits discarnate. This position it firmly -and consis- later experience ; SO r h n 
tently maintains. its columns are open to a full and temper of which is out i A noad 
free discussion—conducted in the spirit of honest, cour- EE AA NE The 1 ded? eA 
teous and reverent inquiry—its only aim being, in the E EA : ‘ nk grind wl 
words of its motto, “Light! More Light.” the water that 1s ] l s us. Our 
But it should be understood that the Editor does not scrutiny of back issues : 3 mixed 
necessarily identify himself with the views or opinions OTTE e Eh £4], a gel 
expressed by correspondents or contributors. udo ege. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. statements made s | 
Gop’s ways seem dark, but, soon or late, i ee ; 
They touch the shining hills of day; y s 
The evil cannot brook delay, Dy many »[ 
The good- can well afford to wait. by opp 
— WHITTIER, 
* * * B » 
An EASTER REFLECTION. Some ''M 
Sit has been said that the inmost significance cf T ntinue. t e suns is made 
Fastertide is the witness borne by the human SI irit to z » g 1 the position 
lle own mastership—the persistence of life, the ps o n ag 1 see it 
Supremacy of soul. That in itself would be an almost 
inexhaustible theme, touching existence at all points, IET i i e of 
mu dissolving as by magic all limits and divisions nt E Qnin. 
Think, for instance, how before a realisation 
Supremacy and universality of life the idea of death ST 
dwindles and shrinks into the mere shadow of a name t 
=) Before’ we apprehended the true position of matter Mr. A Gl z M ` 
Life and Death appeared to sit enthroned as rival Lae - s Mer 
monarchs, rulers of warring kingdoms, each absolute 11 1l i t iademerzing 
/ in its own realm. ''Life and Death, we said, look f ttested 
ng upon them as separate and opposite things, irre RAT, tists T 
G@mcilable, each alternately defeating and being d: TT Es hen ther XX NT D SL 
sted by the other. Even with the faith that Life heard it ext l . l * again in those days 
would ultimately be the conqueror we came but to a Í mpetent spirit operat "ind a odvelen 
1 partial perception of the truth. Only with the recog- to I I nd t P turt 
EEntüon that Life is absolute did our conception of the substant true I 
Universe fall into its true proportions. Then the ''last ttled Wi 
enemy” fled away to be no more reality not activities of w 
een an enemy, but an obedient v } 1 rk g n 
thought had strangely raised to an a f reg es CET a be 
power. Life the absolute reality; d: pisode b n Ther, 
the incident—thus we see them now i elations ] dum 
and (for us) the old false dualism i m tl good 
L] * > B »* : 4 : 1 gam 
di - 
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What * £igbt" Stands For. entire; 


"LIGHT" proclaims a belief in the existence and life then and nou M ossi t 3 h we 
of the spirit apart from, and independent of, the puedo mr Fg ; tod" t 
material organism, and in the reality and value ot MES da. S : tede 
intelligent intercourse between spirits embodied and relates to 1 


'CHanKING Back." 


Of late it will have been observed we have been 
Iprinting some of the matter which appeared in these 
les in the past, selecting it mainly for its quality 
its applicability to the present time. But not 


=e -= Fr And the round ocean and the living air, 


“Tight” can be obtained at all Bookstalls And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 


A motion and a spirit. that impels 


and Rewsagents ; or by Subscription. All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
22/- per annum And rolls through all things. 
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(Continued from page 227.) 


OTHER EVIDENCES OF IDENTITY, 


A different kind of evidence has come to me several 
times: namely, from recalling minute incidents long past 
which, by no conceivable possibility, could have been within 
my knowledge or recollection. I append an instance, It 
! a time when I was much occupied with auto- 


occurred at y 
and came to me apropos of nothing. The 


matic writing, 
spirit was present, I presume, and seized the opportunity 
of approaching her friend. 

On a certain evening [April 8th, 1874] I was about to 
jut a question on what had just been written, when the 
rand began to draw, or rather to move aimlessly over the 
yaper, as is frequently the case when a new spirit comes. 
Piece by piece a long communication of a very personal 
nature was written out, It must necessarily lose very 
much of its force from the brief abstract, which is all that 
I am able to print now, I was staying at a house in the 
country, and the communicating spirit was known to the 
lady of the house, and also to me; or rather she had known 
me as a boy, twenty-nine years ago. She first gave her full 
name, and enquired if I remembered it. I did not. She 
then said she was a cousin of the lady of the. house where 
I was staying. She died on May 15th, 1873. In answer to 
my questions, she said that she had been married, and, 
further, gave her maiden name. The maiden name I 
dimly remembered, and recalled the place where she used 
to live. This produced a record of her life, including time 
and place of birth—a description of the very house and thé 
natne of its occupier—particulars of her married life, and 
date and place of death, with her age. Then followed a 
very exact statement of a very trivial episode in my boy- 
hood, when I had gone on a visit to her hous In the 
course of this, minute incidents were recalled, and micros- 
copic facts given which I knew nothing of and which it is 
very hard to imagine any personating spirit getting up, 

I subsequently verified, from two sources, what she said, 
and found every particular literally exact 

I enquired, further, whether she had any object in com- 
ing to me Yes; she wished a mes age given “I lost much 
of my opportunity for progress through the gratification 
of bodily appetite. This cast me back. My course of pro- 
gress is yet to come, I find my present life not very 
different from yours. I am nearly the same. I wish T 
could influence , but I cannot get near her," 

1 asked for any other evidence, and she said no more 


could be given. Then, just as she was going away, “Stay! 
Ask —— about D and the trap-door." I had no idea 
what this might mean, and inquired if she were comfort 
able in her present state "As happy as may be im this 
state," I asked how she found me out. She came, T was 
told, hovering near her íriend, and discovered that she 
could communicate I asked if I could help her The 


usual request for prayer was made 

I subsequently ascertained that the trap-door incident 
about which I was told to ask was another of those minut 
details of daily life of thirty years ago, which seem to me 


to furnish about the best evidence of identits The absurd 
incident alluded to could hardly have been known to anf 
except the actors in it The incident, | may say, occurred 
when I was about five years old The person to whom I 


was referred recalled the trap-door episode» with difficulty 
an` only after a night's thought 

Gne more case of extremely minute evidence given in de 
tail through the means of raps, and corroborated by auto 
matie writing, must he given before I close 

About this same time of which I have been speaking, the 
whole of one of our séance extending nearly two hour 
was taken up by the communication of a series of facts, 
names, dates, and minute parti ular from a spirit who was 
apparently able to reply to the most searching question 
The day of his birth, particulars as to his family history 
and details of his early life were given at my request. ‘Then 
nlient facts were 


came a perfect autobiography, so far as 
which 


concerned, and embracing some trivial particular 
ell into their place in the most natural way. All 


however, 
questions were answered withont the faintest hesitation 
and with perfect clearness and precision The particular 


were taken down at the time, and are in all respects, where 


yerification is possible, exact and accurate, : 
Even if this case stood alone in my experience, it is more 


THE INTELLIGENT OPERATOR AT 
THE OTHER END OF 


FROM “SPIRIT IDENTITY AND HIGHER ASPECTS,” BY “M.A. (OXON)." 
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difficult for me to imagine that what was so laboriously and 
precisely given was the product of imposture, the fraud of 
a deceiving spirit, or the vagary of an errant brain, than to 
believe, as I assuredly do, that the intelligent operator was 
the man himself with memory unimpaired and individuality 
undestroyed by the change which we call Death, Resting 
as it does, on the same basis with other facts that I have de- 
ailed, and with many that I have not, it presents one more 
k in che chain of evidence 

In addition to the long series of facts thus communi- 
cated by means of raps, there stands in a book which I 
used at this time for automatic writing a short letter 
written automatically by me, in a peculiar archaic hand- 
writing phrased in a quaint old-fashioned way, and con- 
taining a curious piece of old-fashioned spelling. It is signed 

with the name of the spirit in question, who was a man of 

mark in the days of his life on earth. I have since obtained 

a letter in his handwriting, an old yellow document, pre- 

served on account of the autograph. The handwriting in 

my book is a fair imitation of this, the signature is exact, 

and the piece of old-fashioned spelling occurs exactly as it 

book. This, it was said, was purposely done 


does in my 
as a point of evidence. 


A Possiste MISCONCEPTION GUARDED AGAINST. 


I refrain from adducing further evidence of this nature, 
though my records contain a great number of other cases 
similar in kind, and equally precise in detail. There is a 
point beyond which such evidence ceases to be cumulative, 
and that point I seem to myself to have reached. 

I have been concerned solely with what I consider to 
be facts connected with an elementary principle of spirit 
communion I have tried to lay the foundation of proof 
that man survives physical death, and is able. under œr- 
tain conditions, to demonstrate his individuality, and to 
show the permanence of his Interest in old associations of 
his earth-life. 

I must guard myself, however, against a possible mis- 
conception. There are many spirits, as I know full well, 
who hive passed beyond this plane, and who have, ap- 
parently, lost the power of proving their recollection of 
this portion of their existence. Earth and the scenes of 
earth have faded from their gaze, and have been lost in 
the vaster prospect that has opened out to them, Grander 
interests absorb them, and when they revisit us it is to 
warn, instruct or guide us: to discharge some portion of 
that great work which has been assigned them, There is 
order in the world of spirit, and many are engaged in 
that great missionary work which has for its object the 
rogressive enlightenment of humanity; the revelation of 
ligher views of truth as man grows able to bear them; the 
development among mankind of those nobler and purer con- 
ceptions of the Supreme that they have learned in the | 
progressive life that is theirs From such no such evidence 
as I am now concerned with is procurable; but they, too, 
own contribution to the cycle of proof in the 
atmosphere of moral purity and elevation that accompanies 
them, in the vaster scope of their interests and in the 
nbsence of the pettinesses and trivialities with which we 


bring their 


are so much engrossed 
Nothing has more impressed me than the breadth of 


charity and Jove, the purity and zeal for truth, which such 
spirits show l'o commune with them is to be raised above 
the cares of earth, and to see with keener insight “the 
one thing needful”; a the traveller who ascends the 
mountain-side looks down on the mists and fogs that wrap 
the valley below him. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The facts that I have enumerated stand as integral | 
parts of one great system. ‘They fit into their own place, 
and they are correlated with a series of other facts within 
my own experience, and that of the vast majority of 
students of this subject--students, I say, and 
decline to admit that there is 
any value in the opinion of the mere wonder-hunter, who 
buzzes about at a few public séances, or in the dogmatie 
belief of the man who has an antecedent objection to look 
into any evidence, or to have what he is pleased to call 
his faith disturbed in any way; or in the captious criticism 
of the few who turn a careless glance on what they regard 


patient 
patient students, too, for I 
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as the  puerilities of Spiritualism compared with the 


imperi rests that engross them. 
opes [ say, viewed in their due relation by the 


patient student, establish, as I believe, two primary con- 
dusions on which I desire to insist. ‘They are these:— 

l Intelligence is perpetuated after the body is dead. 
Thought is not a question of the brain only. The man is 
the man still, albeit his body has mouldered into dust. The 
immortality of the human spirit is arguable from a secure 
basis of established fact. It is reasonable to propound the 
indestructibility of the human spirit from what we know. 
The of Divine Revelation receive a new illustration 
from the evidence of man's research. This first. 

2. And next. The human spirit after its separation from 
the body loses none of its individuality. In other words, 
the man survives. He will be himself in the next 

state, and will know and appreciate intercourse with his 
friends. He will carry on the interests of his life, only 
“under changed conditions. 


PERSONAL IMMORTALITY, AND PERSONAL RECOGNITION. 


These two doctrines of personal immortality amd per- 
sonal. recognition, integral parts of ‘that divine revelation 
lich we, as Christians, have accepted as the Word of God, 
‘em to me to be receiving practical illustration and demon- 
ion from what is occurring all round us. From articles 
they are passing into logical deductions from ex- 
noe, 
The desire to live is strong in the heart of man, and the 
oto live in the continual exercise of the affections which 
gone far to make the sunshine of his earthly life is 
y less potent and universal. Those who in these 
n days of Nihilism, when it is the fashion to be en- 
ed with as little faith as possible, asserted that man 
soul and.no future before him, these lightly-equipped 
shers will tell us that a universal impulse, which some- 
r other our race possesses, has been transferred to the 
of Revelation: and that man, having fabricated his 
nd his heaven, has amused himself with hopes of im- 
ty that are the figments of his own brain. 
We, who think otherwise, who regard this universal im- 
pulse as, in itself, a witness to the truth that underlies it: 
we, who believe that the spirit is the man, and who offer 
“some logical evidence as a ground for adhering to that 
“ancient and venerable belief—a. belief undamaged by the 
ults of modern incredulity—we are not disposed to 
esteem lightly the testimony that is being day by day 
brought, home to us on these points. They are to us the 
foundations of our religious belief so far as it respects 
ourselves. They do not, and they cannot, stand alone, 
Mor. once recognised, they carry in their train an entire 
«de of personal religion. 
T Am Tto live on after my body is dead? Then it concerns 
meo know where. What answer comes to me from the 
land beyond? You are the arbiter of your own destiny. 
You will live there as you aro living now. By the acts and 
Habits of your daily life, you are preparing for yourself the 
place of your future habitation. The filthy is the filthy 
) a8 the pure in heart preserves his purity. You are 
ng Out your own salvation, or preparing for yourself 
isery woe, 
And what of the friends of earth, with whom my interests 
è s0 bound up that to sever them would be to tear out 
he heart-strings, “and destroy the half of myself? They 
ive still, the same friends with the same interests, and 
ie same affections. — If you desire to join them, and to 
bate yourself with those who can lead vou on, forward 
and upward, you must live as in their presence. under their 
Mng eye: you must energise to lead the life that has 
el ted and ennobled them: the life of self-abnegation and 
discipline, as of one who subdues the flesh to the spirit, 
and subordinates the temporal to the eternal 
1 "in short, the whole fabric of religion, so far as it affects 
mam excluding for the moment the worship due to the 
Bupreme, receives its sanction and stimulus from 
d ines which are becoming integral parts of the daily 
ife of so many of us. 
Vs when a fading faith has relaxed its hold on 
fi life, or, if you prefer it, when man has lost his grasp 
mit, When religion, as a binding power, is losing so much 
Of its vitalising influence, and becoming less and less a 
“fatter in the formation of the national character, we are 
being by the mercy of that God Whose response is never 
wal to the aspirations of His creatures, brought face to 
fac with. the reality of our spiritual existence. 


these 


hti 
There are many of us who are fain to ery, “Lord T be- 


iJ : help Thou mine unbelief " not because of the pre- 
Knption of a time-honoured creed, nor hecause of the faith 
hich our fathers have handed on to us, sadly battered and 
Hattered by many a blow from destructive criticism; still 
hss because of the dogmas of any ecclesiastical corporation ; 
nt because we have seen with our eyes, and have proven 
j severo. methods of logic that Dead Men Live—hecause 
can argue from their perpetuated life to our own be- 
Wo can believe that we too shall one day join the 
company that has preceded us—and because we have 
ed from some of them lessons reasonable, comprehen- 
nd coherent, of life and discipline, which following 

F y fit ourselves for the progressive life to come. 
‘is this that constitutes for me the moral beauty of 
h, Apart from its religious aspects, viewed 4s 
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a question of mere psychology, I should always regard it 
with deep interest, but it would possess for me none of 
the far-reaching significance that it now has. Its pheno- 
mena impress me with ever increasing wonder, though I 
am not always grateful for the bewilderment they cause 
me, nor thankful for the prominence assigned them by 
some well-meaning but injudicious friends who mistake the 
husk for the kernel. The buffoonery that passes current 
in the public mind for Spiritualism—the fraud and folly 
that besmirch it—the unclean things that get mixed up 
with it—the vagaries of the unbalanced minds that are in- 
evitably attracted to a new and fascinating subject—these 
things I deplore, but contemplate without dismay. They 
are ephemeral, and will live their little life and die. Born 
of human ignorance, nurtured by human folly, they will 
yield to advancing knowledge and increased sense of re- 
sponsibility, when the true moral significance of the sub. 
ject is recognised among us. 

And when they are dead, or when men can look through 
the fog that encircles them to the light beyond, it will be 
seen that the moral grandeur of this much-abused Spirit- 
ualism rests on the firm foundation of our knowledge of 
perpetuated human life, whence flow naturally those deduc- 
tions respecting our own disembodied future, those rules for 
our own embodied life, which I have before indicated. 
Nay, more! "These cardinal principles will be found to be 
the master principles of a Revelation that still approves 
itself Divine, though it has been so sorely misinterpreted 
by man, so grievously adulterated by human glosses and 
misconceptions, 

I shall be content if, by anything that I have now said, 
I lead anyone to think out for himself what in his own 
life depends on the ascertained presence of that ‘Intelli- 
gent Operator at the other end of the line." 


"EVIL INFLUENCES," THEIR HUMAN 
ORIGIN. 


It is supposed by most people that the evil influences 
referred to in connection 1 psychic investigation are of 
some foreign importation let loose on this world to pester 
its inhabitants; but the fact is that they are entirely of 
human origin, all entirely indigenous to this planet: and 
will be finally subject to the law of soul | tion; con- 
sequenty if such men and women are ‘‘devils’’ they cannot 
remain ''devils" for ever. Some of us, it is true, are more 
highly developed, further on the way towards perfected 
humanity, but we are all in one bond of kinship reaching 
from the highest to *he lowest. T 
There is a law, not sufficiently known or acknowledged, 
whereby obsessions by invisible influences are only possible 
to persons who offer, by thei ignorance or disorderly 
for vasion It does no 


may 
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ntiuen out le of 


conditions 
matter in the least how 


As long as hum: beings are so undey 
- : - 


opportunities 
o subjects 
seem to be. 
that they can £ 
themselves they will be the prey of other 
material body and in thé re subtle spirit forr 

We are admo ed t vercome evil with good,” and 
the less we ink of the undeveloped and subi red por- 
tions of the race—excepting to help where we can—and the 
more our minds dwell upon the n stations of the power 
and love of the gre All-Good s e certainly we shall 
help on the everlastin th and salvation for 
all. If we believe in God—-unds iatsover name or title 

we must think that the Creator knows 
they are. 

The foundations of human existence are not 
and easy lines, but they were deeply implanted in the very 
world-stuff of which this planet is made; in order that the 
children of this earth should partake of its qualities and of 
its terrible powers The way up to the spiritual 
of the heavens was intended for all } 
all the possibiliti« s of soul-dex 
varietv of experiences, good and 
material life 

[x ade rship is 
kingdom up throughout all the degrees 
life; is a natural established law that 
gifted and powerful the opportunity to gi 
keep the affairs of life constantly moving, and if those who 
are thus elected could have the wisdom to see, and lead in 
the right direction—that is, for the upbuilding of humanity 
in a knowledge of individual moral responsibility—all would 
be well with the world. 

It would be too much in the present state ol public 
education to demand of any of the chosen leaders of men 
that they should try to save their followers from the effects 
of undue domination, the tendency tò rely on the leader, 
nnd to shrink from independent thought and action. But 
if they could understand the law of justice between souls, 
they would know that every acceptance by them of loving 
fealtv from those whom they thus attract, brings to them 
added responsibility, and that some time this obligation 
must he met. A recognition of this obligation here and 
now would save many an earnest leader from untimely 
downfall and reproach, 
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On Thursday, 
M.B.E, J.P. (Vice 
Psychical Research) 
before the London Sp 
of the direct or independ 
with a non-professional medium. 

Lapy Barrerr, C.B.E.. M.D., who occupied the chair, 
said :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen 
to introduce the lecturer to y: 
he is well-known to many of you. W 


Arthur Findlay, 
is Ww mOClet v tor 


eresun ress 


a ep 
st Alliance, on his obser 
ice after six years experience 


vations 


this evening 
quite sure 


Arthur 


Findlay is one of the founders of t for 
Psychical Research, I am sure many in n will feel 
that that tells you a very great deal alx n. There are 


to-day even in the scientific world of the 20th century some 
people who, when they are confronted with phenomena they 
cannot explain by the ordinary known laws of nature, get 
out of the difficulty by saying that the phenomena do not 
exist. Now that is not what Mr. Findlay does. He adopts 
the more scientific attitude by saying, ''Let me first see 
whether the phenomena do exist," and wben he has found 
that they do exist I can imagine he must go on saying, *'Let 
me study them until I have some explanation of these pheno- 
mena to offer" Now the fact that Mr. Findlay is here to 
give us a lecture to-night on a series of sittings with a 
really somewhat celebrated medium shows us that he has 
been asking himself the question quite seriously and 
practically as to whether the phenomena exist at all. 
All I am hoping, and I am sure you are hoping, is that. to- 
wards the end of the lecture he is going to expound to us 
something about the laws by which these phenomena occur, 
so that I shall not stand between your eagerness and my 
own to hear what he has to say, and will ask Mr. Findlay 
to deliver his lecture. 


Me. Frxpiay then addressed the meeting as follows :— 


I have thought much and pondered long over the strange 
experiences I have had during the last six years, expe 
ences so strange, so foreign to all our accepted order of the 
phenomena of nature that I can readily understand the 
difficulty there must be in my z beli 
those who have never had s 

My interest in psychic ma 
reading the latest scientific vie 
phy ical matter and how limit 
1l asked myself if all this be so, what justification had 
one for saying that all we could see and | i 
Why should our sense organs set up tł 
all there is and all there is ne Reasonin 
menced a careful study of p erature, 
which influenced me most favourably was 
Barrett's “On the Threshold of the Unseen.’’ 

Pursuing my enquiries, one Sunday I attended a Spirit- 
ualist meeting in Glasgow, and. after the service, asked the 
speaker if he could help me to some practical experi- 
ence, so that I might he able to l « ` 
to be attached to the assertion of those 
discovered this new world, to wł 
death. He told me of a medium 
in whose presence, under certain cor 
would be revealed to me. and promi 
one evening. This he did and tł 
time, I met this remarkable man 
years ago, and as my acquaintance 
grew to like and admire him. 

Sloan is a middle-aged man, of 
life he has been aware he posse 
In his youth he was often distur 
voices which he could not understz 
twenty years these developed int 
general and varied nature 
embraced trance, tele 
materialisation, clairvoyance, and 

These have varied in deg year by year 
generally agree that ten 

ship was at its best, and t 
has ever come up to their experien 
Then, they tell me, the avens 
be present at one of his séances wz 
of Holes. Instead of lasting, as they 
three hours, they sometimes lasted over four | 
of all degrees of tone and strength maintaining long con- 
versations with their friends on this s 

The remarkable thing to me is that this wonderfu] man 
should be so little known, but this is due entirely to his 
modesty and retiring disposition. He hates publicity of 
any kind; he is so shy that on occasions when I have 
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A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE PHENOMENA. 
ADDRESS BY MR. J. ARTHUR FINDLAY, M.B.E., J.P. 


VOICE 


to give my own friends a sitting in our Séance 


Rox the offices of the Glasgow Society for Psychical 
Resea he has asked me not to introduce him—just to 
let him come in, take his seat, and then have the lights 
put out. He is at his ease only when in his own house 


his own friends gathered round him, and the séance tak 
the form of a Religious Meeting, as to him it is a holy co 
niunion with the unseen. Never in all his life has he accept 
payment for his gift; such a thing would be abhorrent to 
him; his payment, he says, is in sending away some sorrow- 
ing one with the knowledge that life continues beyond this 
and that he has been the means of bringing together a 
bereaved mother or widow with a son or husband who has 
passed into the beyond. To see their happiness after he 
comes out of trance at the end of a séance is to him ample 
reward for all his trouble Hundreds upon hundreds have 
received this comfort and consolation through his instru- 
mentality. He only claims to be an instrument; he says 
he knows nothing as to how it all comes about, he has read 
little on the subject, and as he is in trance throughout the 
séance, he knows nothing of what takes place. 

Had Sloan been made in a different mould, he could hare 
made a fortune by his gift and become known as one of our 
most famous mediunis; but he has been content to live 
simply by the labour of his hand, earning a few pounds a 
ae He has brought up a large family in a small but 
comfortable house in one of the working-class districts in 
Glasgow, and often he has had a hard struggle to make ends 
meet. He performs his daily work conscientiously and well, 
and his employer, who often is present at his meetings, 
considers him one of his best and most trustworthy work- 
men. 
Such is the man I met that evening, now nearly six 
rs ago. I was ushered into a small room, in which were 
gathered about a dozen people, and r some preliminary 
conversation, we sat down in a circle, Sloan on the music- 
harmonium. After a preliminary 
severa] hymns in which 
s finished he became 
ler the pictures 
addressed by us as 
a Red Indian Chief 
] in the ‘‘Rockies,” 
I tame in « 


stool beside a small 
prayer he turned round and played 
we all joined, but before the last v 
controlled by an entity who 
name of Whitefeather, but 
*"W:hitie," a most amusing perso! 
who says tl é 
and theref 
parison. 

I then 


and during 


Sloan turn round from the harmonium, 
ing he. so far as I « judge, remained 
stool Voices of all degrees of strength 
d to be al] parts of 
vhere they actually 
le were two mega- 
and a-half feet long, 
it was evident that 
to speak through 
whole proceeding, 
and yet two strange 
people present, I could 
he two trumpets, 

went round the 


gu t 
each would be lightly 
point t se ther on the top of 
her ild be iched, and so on— 
I request ny part of the body 
vould t mistake, wit any fumbling, 
1 clean, g le i sible fe for any human 
lo in r } rkr I have proved on vgrious 


half-a-crown, of a 
1ally moving about 


ing of it all. I had 
on the other side in 
gh my mind that 
ront of me addressed 
“T am your father." 
added, “Smith is here 
ther referred to an incident 

life, and after he had 
rsation on the same sub. 
as what was said was of 
impressed me most of all was 
n these two were on earth they and I 
were the on h of the incident 
and the attitude of each was exactly the attitude I would 
have expected him to take up had he been stil] with us 
Moreover I had never referred to this incident to anyone 
on any occasion or at any time, so that no one in the room 
that night could possibly have known about it, or under- 


which had 
finished, Smith « 
Ject I cannot ! 
a pri nature 
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three who knew any 
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stood what they were talking to me about. I have used 
the name Smith, but you will understand that it and any 
names I use to-night are pseudonyms. 

Much else occurred that night to me and others, and 
after the séance was over I sat till the early hours of the 
morning writing out a carefu] record, and this practice I 
have continued whenever I or my friends were the re- 
cipients of communications from the beyond, I have had 
sittings with other direct voice mediums, and also with 
Sloan, at which much occurred of interest to others present, 
but when I, or my friends, got no attention I have not 
recorded them. 

Looking over my records, I find that I have notes of 
forty different séances, thirty-six of which have been with 
Sloan, four wifh other mediums. Many are not recorded 
for the reason given. 

I have also witnessed, at different times, the same 
phenomena with the leading direct voice mediums, both -in 
this country and in the United States, so I think I may 
daim to have had sufficient experience to enable me critic- 
ally to examine the phenomena, and record my conclusions. 
AsIsay, I have notes of forty different séances, thirty-six 
of which have been with Sloan; seventy-seven separate 
yoices have spoken to me, or to personal friends I have 
brought with me; two hundred and seventy-one separate 
facts have been given to me or to them; one hundred and 
Sixty-nine of these facts I class ‘‘Al’’ as it was impossible 
for the medium or any other person present to have known 
them; one hundred I class as “A?” as by means of the 
newspaper or reference books the medium could have found 
them out. One fact given me I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of verifying, and only one I have found to be in- 
correct. This latter was right up to a point, and as it was 
a Message given me by a spirit, on behalf of another, it is 

ble it was wrongly delivered. If it had been delivered 
in a slightly altered form, it would have been correct, so 
Tthink that this one exception need not invalidate in any 
way the other facts I had had correctly given. 

o record each individual case would keep you here 
till the early hours of the morning, so I propose to give you 
a summary of three cases that I class as “A1” and three I 
dass as “A2.” They are only summaries, as I have only time 
to dwell upon the salient points of each. 

Case 1 of the “Al” Group.—I took my brother with me 
thortly after he was demobilised from the Army. He knew 
no one present, and was not introduced. No one present 
escept myself knew he had been in the Army. No one pre- 
sent knew where he had been during his time in the Army. 
His health had not permitted him to go abroad, but he was 
stationed part of the time near Lowestoft at a place called 
“Kessingland,”’ and part of the time at Lowestoft, training 


gunners. 
(To be continued.) 


GLASTONBURY. 


——— 


Irs Memories AND ITs Music, 


By F. E. LrzawING, 


The name of Glastonbury has become for us in these last 
few years as beautiful as an illuminated page in an old 
misal. When in his “Gate of Remembrance " Mr. Bligh 
Bond opened the western mists and showed us, first, the 
quiet green sward with its fragments of grey sculpture, of 
the present day, and then the stately grace of pillared arch 
and aisle of the abbey of cld, and all the story of those 
doings and discoveries which linked up the most ancient 
and hallowed spot in our land with our own generation, he 
referred here and there to the name of Richard Whyttinge 
or Whiting, the last Abbot. A bare name is apt to be 
father a shadowy thing, and as the archeological interest 


centred much more on his predecessor, Abbot Beere, who 
Was an active builder, little can be found in the script to 
strengthen the sense of personality. But the more we know 

and 


about anyone, the more interesting he becomes to us, 
the wider and deeper become the sympathetic links which 
attach our countrymen of the past to us. 

On this account it may be possible for others to share 
the surprise and pleasure with which I learned that the 
ES Abbot is still held in. remembrance in his own parts 
fist as incense is said to float sometimes, faint and far-off 
through nearly four hundred years of passing time, so the 
holy memory floats in tradition. The Abbey treasures were 
vonfiscated, for it was the richness of the spoil alone that 
led to the factitious arraignment for treason on Henry 
VIH.'s , in 1539; eleven thousand ounces of plate 
sides golden.” eleven hundred pounds in ready money, be- 
sides two thousand owing from various debtors, and much 
‘rich furniture, vestments, revenues, and so on, constituted 
a prize that nothing would have saved. Although we owe 
Henry the greatest boon in all our history, freedom from 
the yoke cos rug yet we cannot forget that the hand that 
secured it was most foully embroiled, and the motives un- 


*tbe- 


ly mean. 
It is a long way back to pre-Elizabethan times, and all 
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these ''old unhappy far-off things" happened, as I have 
said, in 1539. Yet Dr. Francis Aidan Gasquet, the Bene- 
dictine author of “The Last Abbot of Glastonbury," is able 
to tell us that “even a hundred years later, and indeed, even 
down to the present day the name of Abbot Whiting has 


shold word at Glastonbury, and in 
its neighbourhood There are those living [in ] who, 
when conversing with aged poor people were touched to 
find the affectionate reverence with which his name was still 
treasured on the spot, though why he died and what it was 
all about, they could not tell.” 

The last words refer to the horrible method of execnt- 
ing traitors, no item of which was omitted. Shortly before, 
the king’s men had mdden down early one autumn morn- 


been preserved as a house 


1895 


ing, had found the aged Abbot, then nearly eighty years 
old, at his grange of Sharpham, whence, in spite of his being 


“but a very weak man and sickly," he was hurried to the 
Tower, questioned closely on the amount of treasure while 
the Abbey was being ransacked, and brought back forth- 
with in mid-November to suffer the last indignities before 
the eyes of his people. Two of his monks suffered with him 
on Glastonbury Tor 

It is pleasing to turn to another 
which brings us into touch with the | 
munity before this. Johannes 


in the script 
Abbot’s com- 
fact that no 


historic trace whatever ca e reality. 
13 most g thought of 
Gla can anyone tincture of 
poetic feeling to be d n towards the gentle-hearted 


monk who loved to linger in the lanes, and dream over the 


Abbey towers at sunset by the mere? But let us go in 
with him ‘‘in choro," ays and listen. (It is on p. 88 
that this may be found, in “The Gate of Remembrance.’’) 


as he 


We have sat in the grate gallery under the west win- 
dow and watched the pylgrims when the sun went downe. 
It was in truth a brave sight, and one to move the soul 
of one there. The orgavne t! did stande in the gallery 


did answer hym that spake on the great screene, and men 
were amazed not knowing which did answer which. Then 
did ye bellows blowe and ve . man who beat with 
his hands upon the manual did strike yet harder, and all 


ye town heard the noise 
in ye chapels did 


did shout Te Deu so 
of the shouting, and ye 


join in the triumph. 


avnes 


Now the great harmonious mass of sound which Johannes 
of Heaven," must 


thought 

have required skilled musical direction, and it is more than 
probable that the ‘‘man who beat with his hands upon the 
manual" was one James Renynger, who by an indenture 
drawn on August 10th, 1534, | covenanted and agreed 
with “the Right Reverend Father in G« Richard Whiting, 
Abbot of the Monastery Our Bk Lady of Glaston- 
bury," of his ‘in his faculty of 
singing and p The document sets 
forth in rich ll not only 
Service in 


cone to we gat 


"must have 


to se 


choir of Gl 

feasts and 

and accustom 

Reverend Father g on instruments 
of muste as in other seasons and 
at any cther time ] d James Renynger 
shall be thereunto required." Ev y e Abbot appre- 


al and religious 


ciated the part w ; y 
hief organist bound 


life of the Abbey 
to life-service 

instruct &ix chil 
h all his 
of these children w 
end had *'* 
if all the “little orgaynes in the 
simultaneously with one in the gallery and 


duty also to 


inelodiously 


provided for them 


icords 
chapels 


on the great screene," that a hody of cap ans was 

necessary, and that Jame tenynger h: a responsible 
position. ' 

His remuneration y to hold good “‘in sickness 

as in health.” was te ds a vear f vful money of 

two f wood brought 


England," his livery 


home to his houx 


and apparently 


of equal value with his hi as worth thirteen 
shillings and fourpence x chil n, or youths, when 
they were not béing instructed in prick-song or on the 


doubt with their companions in the 
I who are mentioned in 


»fttimes jovous”’ 


clavicords were no 
Abbey school, among the 
another part of the script (p. 68) as being 
and making such a shouting in their play that the school- 
yard was situated at a good distance from the cloisters “lest 
they weary my devowte," said the good Abbot. It was a 
school of a good order, from which students went up, as 
Richard Whiting himself did, to take their degrees at 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

But alas for human covenants and bindings, all these 
many-sided activities, in garden and cloister, in “schola,”’ 
scriptorium, kitchen, and choir, all ceased. waiting for a 
day when the glory shall be renewed. And thanks to the 
loving and determined labours of one ''son of Glaston” in 
ihe present, there are many others added to the Company of 
Watchers, who have already rebuilt those fair towers in our 
minds, and made it possible in some measure to "'silently go 
in and worship there." 
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THE LESSUN OF EASTERTIDE. 


CmaNaED Views or Lire, AND How Psvcmio Scrence mas 
AFFECTED THEM, 


Bv Dr. Erts T. Power, LL.B., D.80. 
(Reprintéd,) 
God? Canst thou 


“Oanst thou by searching find out 
Jon xi., 7. 


find out the Almighty unto perfection?" 


Tho last twenty or thirty years have completely trans- 
formed tlie relations of Religion and Science, Within easy 
memory the twain were regarded as irreconcilable anta- 
gonists. In 1920 it would be no great exaggeration to 
affirm that Religion and Science have become synonymous 
terms, If science concerned itself only with the things ot 
the spirit, we might say that religion was science, and 
science religion, But even if we cannot go quite so far, 


we can accept gladly and wholeheartedly the dictum of 
the inimitable Bagshot, that “the modern positive and 
scientific world has a sense of mystery which was, alto- 


gether lacking in the ancient and medimya) world, and 
which is akin to the mysticism of the East, The scientific 
age is that which has the measure of itg own ignorance," 

The change is marvellous, when we recollect that only 
the other day we were being told by materialists that there 
was no mystery at all, When one law of Nature after 
another stood revealed by scientific research, and when 
finally the great Darwinian hypothesis seemed to crown 
the structure of penetrating investigation, it was conjec- 
tured that we should soon know everything. What with 
embryology, geology, astronomy, spectrum analysis, the 
sciences of magnetism and electricity, and the achievements 
of the microscope and telescope, the age of omniscience 
seemed imminent, A few more strides and the microscope 
would penettate the obseurest beginnings of life, Then we 
should find that God was simply a phantasm of the mind, 
religion an old wives’ fable, and the soul a thing easily 
dissected out of the possibility of existence. One specula- 
tion was piled upon another, in the assurance that the 
world asd all its phenomena—physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual—were reducible to terms of matter, and as such, 
susceptible of final and unimpeachable analysis. 

And now the first minds in 'science would express them- 
selves in Bagshot's words. Life stil] remains an unravelled 
mystery, in spite of the best that modern biological 
serutiny has achieved, ‘The origin of living matter,” 
says Mr. H. W. Conn, “is shrouded in as great obscurity 
as ever, Wo must admit that the disclosures of the modern 
microscope have complicated rather than simplified this 
problem. While a few years ago chemists and biologists 
were eagerly expecting to discover a method of manufac- 
turing a bit of living matter by artificial means, that 
hope has now been practically abandoned, The task is 
apparently hopeless,’ Not for nothing had Job’s friend 
watched the circling Pleiades, and seen Orion rise in 
stately glory season after season Not for nothing was 
the conviction forced upon him that behind this beauty 
there was Mind eternal and inserutable, And hig trium- 
hant challenge comes ringing down the ages, to be justified 
y the recovered reverence of a science which, thirty years 

o, imagined itself to have grasped the master key to all 
tho secreta of the Universo, 

The change came in the very hour of acutest need. If 
tho hurricane of Armageddon had burst upon a people sit- 
ting disconsolate in the murk of sheer materialism, 
humanity might well have deemed itself the pariah of the 
Universe, It could have uttered nothing better than the 
peepetring ory of stark agnosticism: ‘O, God if there be 
a God, save my soul, if I have a soul.” What has hap- 
poned is very different, Tho frontiers of knowledge have 
been thrust forward into what waa once the dim unknown 
but our stand upon the summit of this new Pisgah has 
only revealed fresh Lands of Promise, They aro gloriously 
beautiful, but as distant for the time as the prospect from 


"sea-girt. Populonia, 
Whose sentinela desory 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain tops 
Fringing the southern sky,” 


Faith has not been wholly displaced by sight We must 


still believe that 


"(God moves in a mysterious way 
Mis wonders to perform" 


though tho veil of mystery has been lifted far enough for 
us to understand that His beneficent plans may be formu- 
lated, and made known to His superhuman coadjutors, thou 
sands—aye, millions,—of years ahead of the terrestrial 
events which shape for their realisation, But the apparent 
slowness and deviousness of the processes, though it remains 
in large degree incomprehensible, is illuminated by the 
Searchiichts of scientific suggestion. For example, science 
has told us of the countless wona required to transform the 
coamio dust of fnthomless space into the rocks of the whizzing 

Janet which is our home And, therefore, na Erskine of 
Aniathon said, “Wo may be allowed to trust that He Who 
has taken untold ages for the formation of a bit of old red 
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sandstone, may not be limited to threescore years and ten 
for the perfecting of a human pirit.’ In truth, wo are 
privileged to'co-operate in the formative work by turning 


scientists ourselves—aye, even the humblest of us For what 


is scientist. after all? The author of the “New Know. 
le expounding the latest and most brilliant discoveries 
ays that a scientist is “one who sends his soul into the in 
visible, for that in good truth is what every experimenter 
literally does And is it not what every worshipper 
literally does, when at each recurring Eastertide he joins 


that tryst of spirit with Spirit which we call the Bucharist? 

And, finally, if we ask what is re ponsible for this change, 
if we enquire what has deepened man’s reverence, broadened 
his hope, and strengthened his aspiration, the answer must 
be—Psychie Science It has given him a scientific assur 
ance of the Life Beyond, such as never in all his history he 
had possessed. That is to say, it has altered the focus of his 
intellect, and ennobled his outlook upon existence He 
feels that he is a co-operator not an ‘‘outsider,” He is 
trusted with some of the secrets of the cosmic machinery, 
and no longer sees it whirling in apparent arbitrariness, or, 
at all events, for a purpose beyond his furthest vision, Man 
knows that he—himself, and not another—is destined to 
survive, and that there is an ever-increasing presumption 
not only of survival, but of immortality. And, therefore, 
for the Psychic Researcher, Easter is the most pregnant 
festival of the whole Christian year. It recalls the 
triumphant Experiment of the greatest Psychic of all time, 
the Resurrection, which is now a demonstrated  scientifio 
fact. In its celebration at the time of spring it typifies the 
re-awakening of Nature from ita winter sleep, its resumption 
of upward movement upon the far-extending evolutionary 
pathway. In its still deeper meaning it portends that 
distant, mysterious and eternal Eastertide, away down the 
ages, towards which all life is pressing with incessant 
struggle, as to a consummation dimly- visioned afar off, and 
of splendour incomprehensible to intellects as yet imprisoned 
within the walls of the five senses, 


OF MATTER. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


To the Editor of Liam. 


Sin,—Sir Oliver Lodge and Mr. H. F. Wyatt, in the 
"Nineteenth Century and After," write very interestingly 
on the “Outlook of the Universe" and the “Problem of a 
Future Life,” two subjects that ought to appeal to all 
readers of Licut. 

Tho great advance that Science is now making in the 
exploration of the atom and its attendant electrons will, 
I fee] sure, ultimately lead towards a clearer conception 
of the great truths that lie wrapped up in the mysteries 
of Spiritualism. 


In tho present stage of existence our eighty-eight or so 


chemical elements cannot be necepted as comprising the 
sum total of the constitution of matter; wide extensions 
into the region of infinity would appear to be nearer the 
truth And from this hypothesis it is reasonable to infer 
that our next stage of existence ‘will certainly be subject 
to physical law, not more truly immaterial than thig stage 
nor purely spiritual, but in some more refined degree than 
ours, physical." y 

When we, earthly foll look into the sky, all that is 
revealed to our sight is the peculiar interaction of thes 
eighty-eight elements on our present organisms, whereas 
in the next stage of existence n new series of elementa will 
interact—the old series being merely blotted out through 
inability to interact on the new organism, "This confirms 
what they tell us from the other side, v! that they still 
wo the sun and star but with a changed vision difficult 
to comprehend 

The proce of a continuous new cries of elements 
interacting on a changed organism would, of course, be 
repeated, ad infinitum, with every change known to us as 
death Your oti 

R. H, New, 
1, Fourth Avenue Mansion 
Hove Sussex 
April 7th, 1924 
DAWN, 


Wake, restless heart, now ends the night of sortow, 
Soon shall the sunlight break through darkened skies, 

Wake, sleeping soul, for soon a glorious morrow 
Shall brighten tear-dimmed eyes 


Watch, weary one, the tears of night are ending, 
Watoh for the splendour of the dawning light; 
Boon ev'ry tired and broken soul ia wenig 
To lands beyond the night 


Think, striving soul, on realms of light and gladness, 
Where joyous songa shall banish care "t atrifo; 
Where weary souls forget their grief and sadness, 

In larger, fuller life 
Orrvun. Wenrworts Grau. 


Arun 19, 1924. 


A REMARKABLE AUTOMATIC 
SCRIPT. 


By X. Y. Z. 


It is with some hesitation that the writer discloses the 


following script to the public, since, owing to the exigenci« 

of the case, it is obviously lacking in those essentials which 
constitute scientific evidence. The writer has every 
sympathy with the mental attitude of one who reads some 
striking account of an extraordinary psychic happening in 
a public journal, and then asks himself what guarantee he 
has that the facts actually occurred as related, or what 

unds there are for placing reliance on the veracity o1 
intellectual competence of the narrator. 

In reply to any such misgiving in the present instance 
tle writer can only state that he has too great a reverence 
for truth to desire to prevaricate or exaggerate in the 
slightest degree, He can affirm on his word of honour that 
he has every ground for believing that the facts have been 
accurately recounted, whatever their true interpretation 


be, 

ft would not be difficult.to produce such documentary 
evidence and corroborative attestations as would fully 
comply with the canons of evidence required by the S.P.R 

‘The peculiarly private character of the occurrences, how- 
ever, render such a course impracticable, since a full dis 
Pelosume of all the circumstances might be seriously pre 
‘judicial to the worldly interests of the two principal per 
sons concerned, It is for the same reason and owing to 
his close association with these persons that the writer has 
also deemed it advisable to conceal his own identity, *the 
| ledge of which might have given a clue to theirs, He 

owever, communicated in confidence his name’ and 
| address to the Editor of Liaur, to whom they were not un 
‘known. There are, moreover, other grounds for believing 
that the time is not yet ripe for a full disclosure of the 
facts, The reader must therefore rely on his intuition to 
determine to what extent the statements made by the 
writer and the internal evidence furnished by the script 
itself, have the ring of truth. 

To paraphrase the words of Shakespeare, some are born 

iums, some achieve mediumship, and some have medium- 
ship thrust upon them. Tt is to the last-named category 
that the present case belongs. Tt concerns a man who has 
never sat in Spiritistic circles, or made any attempt to 
develop mediumistic faculties. During the course of the 
last two years, however, extraordinary Spiritistic phenomena 
of diverse type have occurred in connection with him, and, 
is ho possessed little knowledge of psychic science, for a 
long time he regarded them with fear and dislike, largely 

with scepticism. During this period he has shared 
"room with a friend, who has kept the writer “au courant 
with the various happenings, and has submitted to him the 
original documents involved in the case. 

t was at a time of peculiar psychic peril to the above 
mentioned natural medium that the communicator of the 
toript which follows first brought timely help and support, 
and since then some half dozen scripts have been written 
hy him, signed only by an initial, More ordinary commuica 
tors have frequently referred to the communicator in que 
tion in terms of awe and reverence, by reason of his exalted 
spiritual status. 

In these several scripts the writer has been able to trace 
little or nothing which would suggest subconscious menta 
tion on the part of the automatist, whose normal caligraphy 
is quite different from the uniform handwriting in the 
Kripe. The automatist never retains any normal know 
ledgo of the contents of the s ripts on emerging from the 
tance state, and many of the psychic happenings have 
vouirred while he has been in that condition 
It was in the following circumstances that the so ript in 
imation was received, One evening shortly after Christmas, 
28, the writer was in the company of the natural medium 

his friend, and the mother and sister of the latter lt 
may be mentioned that with the exception of the writer, 
all present on that oconsion were Roman Catholics, but they 
all had sufficient experience of spontaneous. psychic 
phonomena to be aware of their reality, and recognised the 
ral truth of spirit-communication The conversation 
frpened to turn on psychie phenomena, the general atti 
of the Church towards them, and the help and counsel 
afforded by the communicator of the seript which follows 
The writer remarked that if the Church were informed of 
these activities it would only ascribe them to the devil, 
and if the nature of the assistance afforded and the 
pe character of the scripts were pointed out, it would 
uote the familiar text about Satan transforming him 

lf into an an of light, Reference was also made to Sir 
A, Conan Doyle's dictum that if these phenomena are due 
Satanic agency, then ‘the devil doesn't know his job." 

The mother of the natural medium's friend then exclaimed : 
I always say is, when the Church speaks so much 

evil apirita, where are the angels of light?" No great 
portance was attached to the conversation, and the 
jum afterwards stated that there were so many 
talking at once that he had not paid much attention 


he conversation, 

LT ghb, or shortly afterwards, ho was controlled 
ing ural sleep, and the following message was 
‘moana of automatic writing. Through his 


| 


LDPGCOEICT 


2A7 


friend, the writer has sought the permission of the com 
municator for the publication of the script, and this has 
been accorded ubject to certain deletions and the sup- 
pression of the ignature The experienced occultist will, 
no doubt, readily recognise the reason for such suppres- 


ion rhe and the 


writer has perused the origina] script, 
underlinings are. gii 


iven as therein contained 


Ing Sori 


Time About 1.15 a.m, to 1.30 a.m., December 30th to 
sist, 1923 
(Sign of the Cre ) 

‘T did not intend coming down to my son this night 
Your interesting conversation with your friend was reported 
to me by one of my messenger o I thought I would 
myself come down and try to put a few things straight for 
you 

Our child was very good answering my call so quic kly 


; 
and allowing me to put him to sleep so soon, He is making 


good progres 

“Now for an answer, I can assure 
I am not a ‘devil’ and I do know my job 
your mother, asks where are the angels of 
angels of light according ag the soul 
through the sphere Potentially all souls on’ earth-plane 
are angel ol light according to the lives they lead, There 
are ‘devils,’ many ‘devil but not according to the earth- 
meaning of the word, or as the so-called religions define 
the word, Wach soul, as it passes through the gate of 
death, hag its formation for its dwelling-place according to 
its earth-life Each soul makes its own ‘devil’ just as each 
There are devils of 


you, my dear son, 
The good lady, 
light 1 are 


makes its progress 


soul makes its own heaven many 
divers kinds and each soul] goes to its own appointed place, 
or to its own hell if you prefer it A drunkard in earth 


own hel] here, because the greater his 


life is cured in his 
his punishment that he is 


longing for drink the greater i 


not allowed to indulge, That is his hell, so in all other 
ways. The Great White Father, the Creator of al] in 
earth, heaven, above or below water, and everything He 
creates, so is each and everything answerable to Him, He 
is all love, mercy and forgivene No sovL is eternally 
damned. Many take neons of time before they realise that 
by their own power of will they can get out of their hell 
and make their progr to their own heaven Many 
have their hells on earth, through hardships often not of 
their own making, but through the malice and spite of 
others, They are often best off, Can you follow all this, 


my son? I am trying to be clenr for you to explain to all. 
I eould go on for long, but cannot give the time 
“Tell the good lady, your mother he need not fear, 


She is an angel of light potentially and much happiness 


is in store for her All uls on earth do not always get or 
reach their proper deserts, then the good time for those 
souls comes later, Ne n ul n, l il] finish for now, 
but it is alway ood to know thin to answer others 
You can assure your friend Í t ( Noti 
The natural medium’s friend here interposed to say that of 
course the Catholic Church would say he The Cl ] 
is tqnorant and will realise later, but then ¢ late, 

“Now, my dear n, bk you in your good work The 
Great White Father inrd vou always and the Christ- 
Spirit dwell always in your I! 

“Ble you alway I dear son! 

(Signature,) 
(Sign of the Cross.) 

CONDITIONS OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

In the spiritual world, also, the subtle influences which 
form and transform the soul are Heredity and Environ. 
ment And here especially where all is invisible, where 


much that we feel to be real is yet so ill-defined, 1t become 


of vital practical moment to clarify the atmosphere as far 
as possible with conceptions borrowed from the natural 
life, Few things are k understood than the conditions 


of which 
spiritual 
which 


Ihe distressing incompetence 


of the spiritual life 
most of us are conscious in trying to work out our 
experience is due perhaps less to the diseased will 
we commonly blame for it than to imperfect knowledge of 
the right conditions, It does not occur to us how natural 
the spiritual is We still strive for strange trans- 
cendent thing; we seek to promote life by methods as un- 
natural as they prove unsuccessful; and only the utter 
incomprehensibility of the whole region prevents us seeing 
fully—what we already half-suspect—how completely we 
are missing the road, «Living in the spiritual world, never- 
theless, is just as simple aa living in the natural world; 
and it is tho same kind of simplicity. It is the same kind 
of simplicity for it is the same kind of world—there are 
not two kinds of worlds, The conditions of life in the one 
aro the conditions of life in tho other, And til! these con- 
ditions nre sensibly grasped, as the conditions of all fife, 
it is impossible that the personal effort after the highest 
life should be other than a blind struggle carried on in 
fruitless sorrow and humiliation, 
From ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World," 
by Henry DnUMMOND. 


some 


decorative art. 
pleasant baubles, even when their symbolic meaning 
is disregarded. They add something to the light and 
colour which, we are told, is so deficient in our 
mechanical civilisation. The May Day revels have long 
departed—they also were an offence to the Puritans— 
the poetic rites of St. Valentine are nearly extinct. In 
an age of grey “‘realism’’ let us not part lightly with 
the custom of the Easter Egg. 


are LIGHT 
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EASTER EGGS: AN ESSAY IN 
SYMBOLISM. 


Easter-tide, 'although it is an especial occasion for 
serious reflection and the devotional’ mood, has its 
lighter side, and we select for our theme this week 
those pleasant symbols of the feast, which with all 
their tremendous significance, refer to the temporal 
as well as to the spiritual side of man—Easter eggs. 

We doubt not that some of our sour old Puritan 


forefathers would have regarded them with a scowl as 


“baubles,” especially if they were associated with 
"Baubles" they are, perhaps, but 


Considering the matter on its metaphorical side, we 


see in it not only the great symbology which is attached 
to it by Christendom but a lesser parable. It is the 
essential necessity of an egg that it shall be a depositary 
of life, but with the Easter egg of social custom it is 
notable that the greater its artificial adornment the 
further it is removed from the vital principle. 


We dye the natural egg and transform it into some- 


thing pleasing to the eye, but distinctly removed from 
the processes of incubation. Moving still further from 
Nature and reality, we arrive at the chocolate egg, the 
wooden egg, the golden egg (hard food for Midas)— 
and thus in sweetmeats, toys and trinkets reproduce 
the form of life without its essence. In the natural 
egg we had at once the symbol and the reality, but 
when ''Art stepped in,” the egg had little more than a 
surface significance. It appealed to our artistic tastes 


(more or less) and gerved to perpetuate an ancient truth 
in the guise of a genial old custom. But in the mean- 
time the spirit had gone out of it. It is no very austere 
morality that would apply the parable to certain creeds 
and religious forms, They commenced their career 
with a core of vitality and generative power, but their 
pure simplicity palled on minds given to the love of 
showy externals, and they were duly coloured to suit 
a perverted taste. Later came profuse gilding and 
ornamentation, and with each stage of artificial adorn- 
ment the vitality became weakened until only the ex- 
ternal form was left The interior reality retreated 
under each fresh addition of rite and ceremony. Like 
the ornamental Easter egg of the shop window, the 
creed lost not only its reproductive power, but even its 
value as human sustenance. And yet, by some strange 
fatuity, ite custodians claimed that it possessed both, 
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and were even bold enough to dei 


unce the new faith 
that came fu 


f li ind ener m the great fount 
of creative power. It appeared that truth could only 
be rendered fit for acceptance by cultured and civilised 
minds by the aid of rilding, colouring and cunning 
ornamentation 

Some such process seemed to be necessary, if only 
to disguise its newness and consequent crudity. A 
spl ish of gold her a t h f embroidery there, a 
little ornamentation to propitiate the taste for culture 
and the love of antiquity—the thing looks so cheap 
and so1 hout embellishment! But the followers 
of the 1 r revelation protested. They had learned 
by experience that thes things meant a doubtful 
beauty ertain sterilit ind. decided that truth 


unadorned was adorned the most, and that its genera- 
tive quality must be preserved at all hazards. They 
wanted something natural, something that would grow. 
They were not afraid of presenting the world with 
something crude and simple—knowing well-to how 
many of Nature’s best gifts those terms are applied. 
They had considered the lilies of the field, and had 
decided that it was quite unnecessary to paint them. 
Perhaps they had noticed, too, the case of the natural 
egg with its possibilities of endless fertility and 
increase, as opposed to that of the artificial egg, pretty 
but unproductive, and symbolical of something that, 
but for the natural egg, would be without point or 
meaning. Their attitude, in short, was the outcome of 
a desire to return to Nature and the great simplicities, 
Weary of stale dogmas and ancient doctrines that had 
lost all possibilities of life and growth, they sought a 
new revelation and a faith pure, fresh and fertile. For 
truly, antiquity (whether in creeds or eggs) is buta 
doubtful recommendation. The thinking portion of the 
world, in fact, has, after a severe scrutiny, discovered 
that certain modern faiths very highly embellished have 
no interior substance, and that others. which make 
great boast of age have become by very process of age 


—addled ! 


THE COMMUNION OF WORLDS, 


We hold no more that neither high nor low 
On this lost earth may flee from grief and pain, 
That but beyond Death’s gates those vast realms lie 
Where Love and Justice reign. 


We dream no more that pure Devotion dawns, 
Or Passion culminates, in Life alone, 

Whilst round the tomb a soundless chasm yawns, 
O'er which no bridge is thrown. 


Nay, we reject these precepts so austere 
All spheres alike Divine Impression bear; 

Free spirits reck not of a there or here 
They that dwell everywhere. 


True Faith is found in dark orbs as in inir, 
True Hope in realms alike of Day and Night; 
True Love gives every soul its tender care, 


All worlds its brooding light 


The sacred dead, from the memorial home, 
Our hearts provide, can never wander far— 

The quick in boundk pace are free to roam, 
Not chained to one poor star 


Beloved, lo! celestial rapture’s birth 
Awaits not Death’s but Error's funeral pyre— 
Pure souls may find upon the humble earth 
The crown of their desire 


MARCHESA ALLI MAOOARANI, 
Florence, Italy. 


A LETTER from Miss Cordelia Grylls informs us that sho 
is now in Vancouver, a stage of her tour as a lecturer, bay- 
ing previously visited other places in Canada (Toronto and 
Calgary) en route. 


NOTICE To CORRESPONDENTS: Imporrant.—It would save 
much inconvenience and delay-if correspondents would note 
that business communications relating to subscriptions, 
advertisements, etc., should not be sent to 5, Queen Square, 
which is solely the editorial office of the paper, but to the 


publishers of Licut, Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., 94, Pater- 
noster Row, London. E.C.4 
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NEWS AND VIEWS — CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 


At the present day, those newspapers which notice Spirit- 
walism, unless they are theological or frankly materialistic 
| allow their readers to provide diseussion on the matter 

while they ‘hold the ring." The “Kentish Observer" is 
qidently an exception, for in an article it says 


True religion is it? Then I am not a religious man 
—not in the Conan Doyle sense, that is. Eye hath not 
seen and never will see what there may be behind the 
Vei; ear hath not heard and never will hear the voices 
that have been stilled by death. We can imagine we see 
and hear our departed loved ones. We commune with 
\ them in our thoughts. We recall their smiles, their 
| merry talk—we think of what they were to us, of their 

valuable help and their loving sympathy, and we wish in 
our selfishness that they were back among us. We may 
do all this; hut we do not actually see them nor hear 
their yoices, as the Spiritualists assert we could dothrough 
the intervention of a professional medium! Your Oliver 
Lodges, your Conan Doyles, your Vale Owens will never 
convert me to their psychic nostrums. In conclusion I 
have only to add: There are two roads that lead straight 
io the madhouse—The Drunkards’ Path and The Spirit- 
ualists Way. Of the two I think the latter 
shorter cut. 


is. the 


An eminent alienist once said those who hold a fixed 
“idea, which no argument or evidence will remove, are un- 
doubtedly certifiable. It appears that the writer of the 
article has found an even shorter cut. 


The psychic laboratory organised by Mr. C. S. Best, of 
has been productive of interesting results, which tend 
Wo bridge the gulf between the physical and psychical, even 
if they do not evidence the latter. In an address to the 
Birmingham Society for Psychical Research, quoted by the 
‘Birmingham Gazette and Express," the following state- 
ment was made :-— 


Although his experiments, he said, were tentative, he 
had demonstrated to many observers the presence of radia- 
M tion from the hand. Round the hand was seen a thin 
black line. Outside this was a patch, furry in appear- 
Lance, from which radiations, wavy in formation, were con- 

stantly moving. These radiations were more extended at 
the finger tips. Some of the observers (who were in- 
yited to make their own notes independently) saw spark- 
like flecks of light in the radiations. They were coloured, 
ranging from an orange yellow up to a brilliant flame 
colour, and in some cases were a delightful rose pink. 
On one occasion, said the lecturer, an experiment was 
made with two hands placed a short distance apart. The 
rays were seen to go from one hand to another. The 
" hands were gradually drawn apart until a distance of three 
feet separated them. Then the rays broke in much the 
Tame way as plastic rubber would break if stretched. 
"It has been proved to my satisfaction," said Mr. Best, 
“hat the nature of the rays varies acording to the health 
of the individual. I have noticed that when I am tired 
they are not so plentiful.” 


* * * L 


The “Scientific American" for April refers to the con- 
disions reached in the ‘‘flower-writing’’ medium, as sum- 
Emarised in the February number, and to the critics of 
hose conclusions, chief among whom was Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, In appreciating Sir Arthur’s procedure and final 
decision, the present article says :— 


As a result of all this, Sir Arthur now states, in the 
> columns of Ligar, that his doubts are resolved, and that 
) We are entirely justified in our conclusions; and to us 

writes, in part: “I am forced to the conclusion that 
your judgment has been correct. I am bound to act as 
munsel for the defence as far as I honestly can, but I 
Eua bound to admit it when I find that the case 
is indefensible, I am now grateful to yoür Committee 
for having exposed a wrong one. I hope a right one 
may come your way." Sir Arthur has been accused of 
blind orédulity. His own characterisation of his attitude 
m that of volunteer counsel for the defence will be suffi- 
tient refutation of this, and complete justification for his 

ness to accept the hypothesis of fraud in any given 
tase and his eagerness to see that every possible ground 
Of doubt be thoroughly threshed out. His statement in 
is Case ought to dispose of all excuse for failure pro- 
perly to appraise our evidence against Mrs. Y, 


At Plumstead Wesleyan Central Hall a large audience 
th ed to hear a sermon on “Prayers for the Dead,” by 
Rov, W. E. Lee, and the close attention given showed 
! growing popular interest in these matters, The 


WEG ELT 


preacher, pleading for a rational 


on the absen: 


The acount in th 


Wilde Scripts," and the comments vary 
“not in the least like Wilde" type, to those 
that they are too perfect, and are f 
fraud. A writer to the *Westminster Gaz 
following caustic remarks comparing the usua 
the more open-minded position taken up by that 
He says: 


after," put the follow very pointed su m to hi 
audience 
Picture this scene E XI Chi mily of 
father, mother, and four cl Evé 
prayers the children are prayed for by 
is taken ill and passes awa In spirit ito 
the home the next day at the famil to 
her astonishment and grie he find left 
out She is not prayed for, but tr« if 
she had ceased to exist We peak loneliness of 
the bereaved father and mother, but of the little 
girl who has lost all and finds herself even left out of 
the family prayers? I believe that our friends who 
have passed over see us. love us, and know of our lives, 
so we can comfort, help, and cheer them by sending out 


helpful thoughts and by prayer. 
by faith we meet around the common mercy seat.' ut 
some may object, “Do they need our prayers? Are they 
not perfect in character and in joy? 

to remember that tl ii 


Though sundered far 


ne passing over ha 
thing. Taking the average Christian 
in character and Christ-likeness the 
passed over Of course not For x 
progressing and growing in grace a 
would say with Paul, “Not as though I had attained 
but I press forward." So that on the other side they will 
still need to grow in grace and to progré and in that 


upward struggle we can help them. 


" . . . 
Another definite statement made by Mr. 


Lee Ww ill come 
a shock to the old orthodoxy, -though 


it is no news to 
iritualists. He says :— 

I should like to say that the word 
subject is a misnomer There are no 
speaking of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, s 
the God of the Dead but of the living 
who have passed over are not dead ut 
alive than when here aT want to : 
place at ''death lled Fher al 
what we shall be ‘ nutes after I 
is, «Exactly what you were five minu d 
Nothing is changed except tl s] I nd 
Your character, emotions, all y« remain exactly 
as they were before e a spiritual 


body in which you will now funct 0 
. * * LJ 


During an address by the Rev. G. Vale Owen at West 
Hartlepool, the Ma } 


yor, wh: ccupied the chair, remarked 


ission of ¢ 


j ymen during the disc sub- 


ject which should 


His Worship, at the close of the le 
round the hall in v: i 
Churches. He could 


clergy towards Spiritual s The Ct 


appeared to him to be losing it reatest I2 
It did not realise that Spirit 
against a belief | 
lief and placing i 
or studied contempt 
tunity he (the May: 
he would have more t 
man of the Church « 
in which they could more firi ` í 

own churches, the clergy of the town should have come, 
and if they had anything against it should have said so. 


* * . * 


Many papers are perforce taking notice of the ‘Oscar 
lordly 


yusly 
attitude with 
paper. 


from the 


mal 


It is, indeed, a contrast to the usual prejudiced and 
garbled criticism of a subject rapidly gaining 
wide interest. 

The Oscar Wilde scripts have been widely criticised 
in the daily papers lately, mostly by critics entirely inno- 
cent of the subject they write so learnedly upon. 
of these cast doubts because Wilde does not return to 
display all the old gaieties and don the festive garb of 
the 'nineties to make London merry once more, for- 
getting the fact that he had passed two tragic years in 
pnan, passing out to the more cruel tragedy of finding 
is literary. career ended with “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol,” his powers having withered under the world’s 
scorn before he ended his life with the anesthetic of 
drink; yet, notwithstanding, the latest scripts reveal 
much of the old sparkle and shrewd epigrams. 


W. W. H, 


in world- 


Some 


at 
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EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION AND 
ATLANTIS. 


To the Editor of LionT 


Sir, It will be surprising to mans and even to those 
who credit the tradition of the lost Atlantis, to learn that 
Egypt obtained her civilisation from Brazil, but this seem 
to be established. from communications received by a circle 
of Spiritualists in New Zealand, and printed in “Occuit 


Research by Theodore King 1909 (Southland News Co., 
Invercargill) 

Various communication from high spirit and from 
Atlantean therein testify to Atlanti having treiched 
from Central America to close to the shores of Africa. 
These statement made in the first decade of this century, 


in speaking of the fact that Egypt obtained her civilisation 
and the idea of the pyramids from Central America, stated 
that they would be discovered soon in the latter country 
and other world-secrets would be discovered thereby 

The account of the recent discovery of such pyramids in 
British Honduras given in the ‘Daily Mail" of March 
31st, verifies this prophecy, and opens up a new field of 
research in a prehistoric period older than has ever been 
even suspected 

At the time these tatement were made there were 
many allusions to the coming Great War. so that other 
statements made regarding these ancient civilisations should 
have a reinforced credit accorded to them 

The extracts which follow are from various Atlantean 
communicators —confirming in the main the deductions re 
Atlantis drawn by Theosophists from occult sources, and 
from soundings in the Atlantic to show that Egyptian 
culture and astronomical knowledge came originally from 
the other hemisphere across the lands of Atlantis about 
forty thousand years ago, and that the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians were survivors from this sunken continent 

The same communicators speak of a chain of continents 
or islands connecting America with New Zealand, of which 
Easter island, with ite mysterious stone figures, is a relic; 
and I believe some ancient remains of Mayan (7) archi- 
tecture have lately been found in New Guinea (the communi- 
cators spoke also of these), so that we seem to be on the 
eve of unveiling an immense antiquity 

In its leading article the ‘‘Daily Mail’’ of the date men- 
tioned says: “The Mayas appear to have possessed a more 
perfect system of chronology and astronomy than other 
people of the ancient world This is very interesting in 
this connection, because it has been shown in a recent 
pamphlet, ‘The Drayson Problem," by A. H. Barley* that 
instead of being built for a tomb, the Great Pyramid was 
built to embody astronomical knowledge. That this is so was 
confirmed by a communication to me, through Mrs. Travers 
Smith, by her control, a Jew who lived about 200 B.C., in 
reply to a question as to the purpose of its erection, There 1s 
also a strong argument against its being built for a tomb, in 
that the coffer in the central chamber contains no lid. which 
every sarcophagus should have Nor could a lid have been 
removed because the passages to the chamber are too small 
£o admit of ite being taken away 

I should mention that General Drayson, who, by the way, 
was one of the pioneers of Spiritualism and a contributor 
to LacnTr. made, in 1850, a great discovery concerning the 
true path of the pole of the heavens, which has been fully 
proved in the above pamphlet, and shows also that the 
builders of the Great Pyramid were well aware of this move- 
ment Astronomers in this matter have accepted an assump- 
tion from generation to generation, without ever questioning 
it, in spite of the fact that this discovers explains the con- 
tinuous decrease of the obliquity of the ecliptic, of which 
astronomers do not yet know the cause. I may state in 
passing, that this movement also explains the Ice Age, in 
a most imple manner 

This digression may serve to show how much science 
has yet to learn in many other matter 

To return to the communication I hould add that 
many contain allusions to the cave-dwellers in these unex 
plored regions of the interior of Brazil, who possess superior 
scientific knowledge, and have a means of producing light 
unknown to us, and who will possibly be discovered. now 
that impetus has been given to further research 

The following are a few extract from the communi- 
cations 


Deoemorn, 1904 Aeoli sends greeting "You ask 
how long since the Great Pyramid of Egypt was built 
Well it d over thirty thou and year ago The Great 
Pyramid was built by the Egyptians under Atlantean 
engineers There are facsimiles of this pyramid in 
the forests of Brazil, still in a good state of preserva 
tion; also temple and sphinx They are covered to a 
great extent by the dust of age and have not been used 
for thirty thousand vear These are yet to be dis 
covertd,”’ 

Ocronrn Zro, 1904 Antivius I ruled the kingdom 
of Surlex in Atlanta (now beneath the wave 1) It is now 
forty thousand years since I took flesh on We 
taught the Egyptians astrology In the Great Pyramid 
of Egypt is a history of our pyramids. some of which 


—— — — 


Messrs. Pollard and Co., 


Exeter (1/0, post free) 


still exist in the forests of Brazil ‘They were built for 
worship and for astronomical and astrological purposes, 

Ocropen 22ND, 1905 Fisel (a cave-dweller from Con 
tral Brazil): ''I was one of the outer circle of the cay. 
dweller The locality i ome hundreds of miles inland 
from Rio de Janeiro We did not take to living 


in the mountains till three thousand years ago, when the 


country was overrun by wild peopl No, the locality i 


not in the Ande but from there you can see the And; 
in the distance hese people have a simple and Joye) 
religion and they would be ı very lovely and useful 
people, if they were not frightened to mix with the ont 


side world There are whole cities underground, Their 


knowledge of ventilation vould be useful] for your he 


pital management They have conquered disease 
AVGUST STH 1906.—Sunosa ‘Cave-dweller Fisl 
spoke to you You wil] see our beautiful city 


underground in the mountains of Brazil—some hundreds 
of miles inland from Rio de Janeiro. The city has build 


ings as fine as your buildings here, and is well lighted 


and ventilated The people are advanced and haves 
knowledge of electricity, which you do not possess, and 
also the everlasting light, the same ns in the Pyramid 
of Egypt, but older, There are three pyramids in Brazil 
Egvpt's pyramids are only imitations of Brazil It 

forty thousand year ince Atlanta was in its glory 
Then, when they fell away from grace and forgot God 
the submerging came There never was such knowledge 


or civilisation since, The people were nearly all medium 
in those days, and could leave their body without trouble 
With you there are only mediums here and there, that 
can do this: but you are all more or less mediumistic" 


In another account of these cave-dwellers it was stated 
“They know that Christ will return, and are preparing 
for Him now." Some of these communicators refer to the 
second coming of Christ in the near future, 


ArnrL, 1906.—Evroid: “I was recently visiting some 
of the temples under your Egyptian pyramids. ‘There is 
a kind of electric light enclosed in a ball, which still 
shines there, It is on a bracket on the wall.” 


This light is probably the ‘‘everlasting light" previously 
mentioned, and explains the puzzle that exists regarding 
the elaborate paintings on the walls of the subterranean 
tombs in Egypt, because no trace of any ordinary means of 
lighting has ever been found. 

Amongst other communicators was Chilpec, the original 
of Noah and the Ark, showing how very ancient were the 
traditions of Genesis; and Jonah, who was a Seer, and who 
says he concocted the story of the whale, during the time he 
had to be in hiding. Those who have read Stainton Moves 
in his “Spirit Teachings’ will remember that his spirit 
guide informed him that the Pentateuch was largely made 
up of oral traditions by Ezra and his scribes, and therefore 
could not claim to be inspired and given full credence 

These accounts I may give in another letter, but im 
justice to truth T must admit that there are one or two 
startling statement regarding other matters, namely 
concerning the Massacre of the Innocents and Gonlon's 
death, which I have satisfied myself are untrue; but with 
respect to Atlantis and the origin of the Great 
Psramid the account all agre as much as the 
account of the life in the pirit world from other sources; 
and on the same grounds may be accepted,—Yours, et 


R. A. Manniorr 


Cheltenham 
April 8th, 1924 


THOUGHTS UPON THE PRAYER 
OF PRAYERS. 


———— 


By Lvov Situ (Kimberley, South Africa) 

The following thonglit upon this wonderful prayer, a 
prayer uttered by hundreds of thousands of souls dails may 
aid some to a deeper realisation of that which lies within 
its simple utterance; and with that realisation may come & 


deepening of the power ‘‘within’’ and a clearer view of all 
which concerns the spiritual man 

“Qun FATHER." These words when uttered with under 
standing imply knowledge knowledge born of experiences 
both spiritual and earthly It is the reverent utteran* 


of a soul that has looked with the eyes of the spirit on the 
outer manifestations of God, from a grain of sand to 4 
world, from ocean bed to farthest star, from the mod 
minute creature to man, and has discerned, dimly, some 
what of the glory and majesty of the great Design Ln 
the understanding utterance of a soul who has not onis 
recognised the perfection of all these things, but has ale 
felt that perfection faintly mirrored within himself; and 
with that knowledge illuming his soul, has seen that all 
men are his brethren and all things their common birth 
right Flooded with this deep knowledge he surrenders 
himself into the arms of the Infinite exclaiming with lore 
and joy, ''Our Father." 

“Wren Anr rw HEAVEN.U The spiritual sense thus 
awakened and alive, penetrates far within the appearance 
of thing» earthly. What was before the invisible, now be 
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mme tho visible. With the unfolding of the spiritus 
A pan 1 piritual per SONGS OF THE WORLD TO BE, 

plns the fact is revealed that the earthly bodily con o e 

‘dition is but a temporary state, The Kingdom of Heaven T du 
PL Of Life and Love by T. H, E, A., writer of “The 

becomes a reality. He recognises the omnipresence of the Message (John M. Watkins, 3/6), is a little book which 

Infinite m him and all things. He sees with clear vision how "all the facility of expression which characterised. the 

at the Kingdom of Heaven is within all men The light author's previous bool The Message the 

Wat burns within him has revealed thi He 


knows he tion of beauty, the vivid interpretation of the deeper 
dwells in God. emotions of the heart, the misery of war and the joy of 


> TTD. Té and t e we catch a cho of Whitman 4 
With adoration born of enlightenment he worships; not ep Pure, ani. a Se sha Pup 
Ban EN cringing way- tho Gutootmo of ignorance mt them a distinction of their own. St, is the gospel of un- 
^"verence, because e radiant wonder o limited ] > for the future of mankind 
all calls forth all that is most god-like within, and his en rr ; 
erence finds expression in the words, “Hallowed be Thy 


Unto sorrow build not an altar 
mé 


2 Hung with mournfu! trapping 
Me has caught a glimpse of the perfection that exist That 


ithin the seemingly invisible, and that glimpse hold 


keen percep- 


Tagore, but an original note pervades these poems and gives 


uffocate with clutching draperie 
him Swirling in the nightly wind 

. His soul momentarily keeps time to its utter But build a temple unto Jo; 

music. Reluctantly he turns and looks without. The The Joy that cometh with the 

m of man look grim and grotesque An overwhelming Of a day for « 
k of how far men, unknowing and ignorant, walk apart 
om the great Author of all, inspires in him the desire to 
Wo the inward harmony he has realised lived and worked ( ceno of Nature's | f 

^ * : : n à ne ot Natur happin 
“but in the lives of his fellow men, and his desire finds utter- Destroying husks and freeing bloseom 
wie in the fervent petition, “Thy kingdom come. Thy To the beauty of a Summer wt 

ka Ps. ’ 4 auty of ¢ m in 

will be done on earth. as it is in heaven. 


1 ) Opening a vista of the mpirit/s flight 
soul filled with the new-found joy, he stands and And answering the Angel’s call 


| upon what it would mean were his prayer an With song 
i mpished fact, The lives of men pass before his vision, 
meanest to the loftiest. He bees that man in his In the 
ily state is endowed with a just proportion of power. philosophy: that man is merely the link between God and 
ill deeper glimpse reveals how foolishly man, in his God, Several of the poems do not betray their 
mance, uses the power that is his. Therefore, with con- | 
n born of ight), with love born of the knowledge that is revealed, ‘The Message of Life and Love" i 
is brethren and heirs to the same kingdom, he asks call tó all 
umility, ‘Give us this day our daily bread.” He 
that to ask for unlimited power would be to ask 
pon that would recoil upon the users with disaster ; 
> “daily” portion given is all that man can utilise 
earthly state, and that, as this knowledge is realised 
i the wisdom that limite man’s power recognised, he will pages 
clearly manifest in his works, the works of his God. the voice of one who sees far into the future, and the world 
great prayer rolls on. Tho soul has learned that in that is yet to be, These are the songs of the pioneer, im- 
"nU asking for all men he has brought unto himself patient of the undergrowths that have arisen and which 
deoper realisation of his own ''daily" bread. His rela must needs be cleared away to give room for the harvest ofa 
p to all men has come home to him. He finds that fuller day. It is this wide outlook upon Humanity, com- 
inno dissociate himself from error, for to do so would bined with the note of unfailing courage in presence of every 
io disavow this relationship. His recognition of justice ^ obstacle, that give to these poems a distinctive character of 
‘goodness in others has established more firmly the their own. 
fice and ess which are his own possession, There TL 
mo missing link: ALL 18 one. He recognises that the pillar —— - 
rro noted b oli e. his M helped 
ild. His han as helped to embellish the colossal x i 
8 of ignorance builded by a myriad workmen. It all THE IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL PHENOMENA, 
ns with the EU Byakening, ene "s disciple on the 
utters a cry of deep anguish, and the agony finds ex- Speaking at a recent meeting of the Bromley Circle 
m in the words, ‘' vietam us our trespasses as we for- of oor pag rid du he id at the Literary Institute, on th 
them that trespass against us." He thus acknowledges subject, “The Relation of Psychic Research to Science, 
own share in the error. Others have trod that path be- Religion. and Life,” Miss H. A. Dallas said that the title 
' and the echo of their cry resounds in his soul, even of her lecture might suggest to some of her hearers that, she 
his ery vill, in the distant, future, find its echo in a soul was going to speal on. three different subjects. She 
umbling in the darkness of material things. thought, however, that if the matter was rightly considered 
But the cry brings to life greater light and increased it would be realised that these three subjects were really 
" , and in this greater light he sees the depth of the one; for if psychic research had a bearing on science, it 
moo that enshrouds his fellow men. He realises that must have a bearing on religion, and if it had a bearing 
mugmented power will enable him to help and heal thos on religion it ought to have a bearing on life 
I E in their pain, not understanding the path of 
19 
ho 


very man, 


Ring up the curtain 


poem on “Life’ we gather part of “Thea's” 


ecret, They 
have to be studied and re-studied before the deeper meaning 
a clarion 
but more especially to the women of the 
land to awaken to their responsibilities in fashioning the 
Humanity of the Future, a Humanity that, according to thi 
writer, will as far surpass the men and women of tl 
sent era as we iay be said to surpass the 
women of a bygone ave 


je pre 
caye men and 


It is a woman’s voice that we hear in these 


ù 


: 1 : In the course of her addr Miss Dallas said that she 
ecstasy of heavenly joy fills him, as the thought thought there was to-day a tendency among, some Spirit- 
may be a saviour unto his brethren is realised P kerel OARA y value of phenom of | 
ctr ualists to underestimate the value of phenomena of a 
ibis soul, Suddenly, springing up from he knows ` physical nature, and to concentrate upon what might be 

ok where, comes a thought, of another order, a dread and considered as the higher aspects of the subject. That was 
wal thought. The Prince of this World speaks, "All unfortunate, for it was just the physical phenomena that 
beso things will I give unto thee if thou wilt fall down and most strongly appealed to men and women accustomed to 
ip mea” He sees pase before him wealth, ambition, Vantif ko } of the possibility « 

fa 4 s , scientific ways of thinking, because jg th jossibility of 

jest, earth's joys in dazzling array. He sees his new- Md fre AA ee $a pred ; LE 
s wat h ; Ja testing the reality of such phenomena by actu; periment, 
ipower, liko a magic wand, bringing to him all these Jt was that kind of phenomenon that Sir William Crookes, 
For one dizzy moment of Eternity he stands on di : Paes! natal tea Eh hon DTE 

, ; the distinguished. scienti egan to investigate when, over 

e pir ade. — Then shuddering, aghast that the deepening fifty years ago, ho first became interested in psychic re 
L / ual DOW er should bring in its train so fearful 5 search At that time the ubject was not r« rarded as 
ta Hon Tor DEUS, and, rent mie, Lyre rte of capable of being treated scientifically, and Crookes’ pub- 
panon; paouums, Lead US not into temp ation, lished accounts of the experiments he conducted caused him 

us from evil." I | 
1 ; 4 to be looked upon by orthodox scientists as a crank, A 
hy ordeal is passed. Tho last echo of the storm has clever crank, no doubt, but still a crank, Thirty years 
itself away and the soul, aflame with Love's victory,  Jater, when he became President of the British Association, 
truth, “Thine is the Kingdom, the Power, 


th E, A Neo} $ Crookes had the courage of his convictions and introduced 
l Glory for ever and ever" is intrinsically true for into his Presidential address a reference to these early 
ae 


"n. ve on on ort occasion, that thirty years 
FM : ; y iad passed since he had published accounts of ex- 
Me body x4 of PN M bel pg Whole, )riments tending to show that outside their scientific 
E Peevey OvGre is and tod the soul, Showiadcs there existed a force governed by intelli- 
M gence that differed from the ordinary intelligence of human 
pania, pron those writings he had nothing whatever to 

s , , retract. He then went on to invert the words used by Pro- 
um cete ie eee at gold; fessor Tyndall in his presidential address before the Associa- 

and bells our lives wo pay d tion at Belfast some twenty years earlier, and to declare 

owe buy with a wholo e laaking: his belief that in life he saw the promise and potency of all 

Ene that is given away : forms of matter. That was to say, explained Miss Dallas, 

EA may be had bendy tnd A that whereas Tyndall looked upon life, the thoughts, and 

[Mod may j B. the affections as the products of matter, Crookes had 


¢ J. R, Lows. arrived at the directly opposite conclusion. 
A" > 
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SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE. SCIENCE AS A DRAG, 
By C. V. W. Tarn. We must never forget the debt we owe to scientific men, 


obstinate and dogmatic on these p ychological subject as 

some of them are, for they are fulfilling a most useful 
Hal rôle. They act as a salutary drag 3 long as the 
scientist flourishes, the winged horses of Spiritualism will 
not run away with our coach Scientists hunt by nose 
Others by sight. Iruth leaves a devious track, and while 
with eyes uplifted may see the glimmer of her, 
right in front of us the scientist with nose to earth 18 
smelling out her trai] at right angles; but it is her trail 
all the same, and, surely followed, it will at last lead to 
her, I-own the scientist is sometimes aggravating, T 
remember years ago somebody I forget who—wrote 4 
foolish little book criticising ''levitation," and having pre 
mised that levitation involves a violation of the laws of 
gravitation, he proceeded to argue that levitation is there 
fore impossible, and that all the evidence in its favour is 
false. Quite so, His deduction would be unassailable were 
his premise correct; but it is not, “Put case," as Robert 
Browning would say. ‘The law of gravitation is known 
and inviolable. Ergo, to jump over a four-foot wall or 4 
six-foot drain involves a violation of that law. Ergo, no 
man has ever jumped, or ever will jump, over a drain or 
wall" Such is the argument, Human experience, how 
ever, teaches us that men can and do leap over such 
obstacles, and we come to the correct conclusion that thoy 
overcome the law of gravitation by the exhibition of 
energy. By human experience we are also certain that the 
phenomenon known as levitation occasionally takes place, 


In “Daedalus, or Science and the Future,"* Di 
dane treats us to a rich feast of prediction 


fantastic, about the 


some serious, 


some almost future developments of 


science and the consequent changes produced in individual some of us 


and social psychology The book is amazingly suggestive 


and one takes the liberty of saying that to none will it be 


more suggestive than the modern Spiritualist. Readers 
of Licut must go to the book themselves to learn in detail 
I of Dr. Haldane' There 


are one or two points 


scientific dreams of the future, 
however, which are of extreme in- 
especially to the Spiritualist. On 
Haldane makes the following pregnant 
delight Spiritualist who 


terest, philosophical 
pages 75 and 76 Dr 
which will 


observation every 


reads it 


would be the results of 
communication with 


Infinitely greater, of course 

: ] the opening up of systematic 
spiritual beings in another world, which is claimed as a 
scientific possibility Spritualism is already Christ- 
i ianity's most formidable enemy, and we have no data 
APT which allows us to estimate the probable effect on man 
of a religion whose dogmas are a matter of experiment, 

whose mysteries are prosaio as electrio lighting, whose 


i | ethics are based on the observed results in the next and a man not blinded by acrid pfejudices comes to the 
| world of a good or bad life in this. Yet that is the pros- perfectly correct conclusion that it is accomplished by the 
i pect before us if Spiritualism pero the scientific exhibition of sufficient energy to overcome tho law of gravi- 
verification which it ig now demanding, not perhaps tation to that extent, A great advance has beon mado, 

with great success, but I agree that it is PES that even now men of 

The Spiritualist, of course, is convinced that he stands scientific acquirement, men brought face to face with 

where Dr, Haldane is not quite prepared to allow him to Nature’s mysteries, men who, one would suppose, would 

4 stand. But could the claims and the implicationg of be the humblest of human beings by very reason of their 

! modern Spiritualism be better put than this? Among his know ledge, nre to bo found who sooner than admit the exis 

i remarkable predictions . Dr. Hanana includes this: ‘‘We tence of forces in Nature of which they are ignorant, or 


that known forces may be used in ways unknown to tnem, 
will without examination deny the existence of facts proved 
to be true, as surely as anything can be proved by human 
testimony, It is so much easier to say, ‘I do not under 
stand, therefore it is not," than to admit, “Its, but I do 
not understand,” 


are working towards a condition when any two persons 
on earth will be able to be completely present to one 
another in not more than one twenty-fourth of a second,” 
] But do we not see in the wonderful activities of natura) 
psychio faculties in mankind the already existing proto- 
types of scientific mechanical inventions such as have made : = A s 5 
wireless communication possible? What will ultimate A Psychic Vigil in Three Watches,” 
scientific *'tele-vision" be but the mechanical reproduction, -- 
more practically useful, no doubt, of instinctive psychic 
human faculty? There is opened up here, indeed, a mighty ONE OF THE OLD GUARD. 
i vision of fascinating facts and profounder philosophy. 


3 ; Mrs, Mary Stair, OF KErGHLEY 
And this brings us to something even more significant ; IR, oF KarGHLEY. 


in Dr, Haldane's book, from the Spiritualistic point of We referred briefly last week to the decease of Mrs; MIN 
view, Einstein is inevitably in the limelight, “the greatest A. Stair. of Keighley We now l um that the onn 
Jew since Jesus," Dr. Haldane styles him. As a result of Ioh d, jf , ; Piet 

: A death was acute bronchitis accentuated by heart weakness. 
Kinstein’s work, “Kantian idealism will become the basal Mrs. Stair was one of the oldest platform workers in Spirits 


working hypothesis of the physicist and finally of all 


í ^ ualism for she had been continually before the public since 
educated men, just as materialism did after Newton’s l 


1882. She was born at Swinton, near Barnsley, on the 


day." But now listen, ye Spiritualists ! 


A time will, however, come (as I believe) when 
physiology will invade and destroy mathematica] physi 
as the latter have destroyed geometry. The basic met: 
physical working hypothesis of science and practical life 
will then, I believe, be something like  Bergsonian 
activism, 


I have put physiology in italics, for at this point it is 
a word of great moment to us. Our distinguished Spirit- 
ualist author, Mr. Stanley De Brath, has been one of the 
first to estimate the true value of Dr. Geley’s work, “From 
the Unconseious to the Conscious.” What lies at the root 
of the Spiritualistic conception of life but a new and 
higher physiology? Is that what is meant by Dr, Haldane? 
Doubtless it is not, But the Spiritualistic conception of 
human personality, demands a higher biology, a higher 
physiology, in a word, a revolutionary idea of life and its 
And if this view of Spiritualism more nnd more 
successfully presses home its claims upon the scientific and 
philosophica worlds, and if the facts at last are woven 
into the very fabrio of educated thought, then history will 
record that this was the very movement which ‘destroyed 
mathematioal physics," After all a ‘Life Theory’? must be 
larger and superior to any mechanical or mathematical 
theory of the universe It takes men to think out mathe- 
matical theories And these are the offspring of Life 
Which in man has reached self-conscious individuality and 
is immortal 

This is the theory of Life and the Universe which the 
modern Spiritualist claims will so profoundly affect all 
human thought and institutions as to make civilisation 
seoure at last on the rock of spiritual consciousness, As 
Dr. Haldane says, the future of mankind “will be no 
primrose pnth." Facts have driven Science from the arms 
of Religion, but facts will bring the two together again in 
an eternal embrace 


processes 


* Daedalus, or Seience and the Future.” By J, B. 8. Harvane, 
2a. 6d. 


2nd of January, 1865, and her father commenced his own 
investigations into Spiritualism when she was eight year 
of age. At the age of seventeen she entered upon her 
public platform work, and for the first three years was con 
nected with the old Yorkshire Federation. Her reputation 
as an effective speaker grew rapidly and resulted in many 
invitations to her to speak in various towns in the Midlands 
and the North of England. She passed undaunted through 
ihe period of bitter persecution which prevailed in thos 
earlier days. In 1889 Miss Musgrave (as she then was) 
married Mr. H. J. Stair, and in the same year joined the 
Executive Committee of the National Federation of Spirit 
ualists, which subsequently incorporated as the 
Spiritualists’ National Union, and was a member of thé 
Council to the time of her death, In 1901 she paid a visit 
to America, and in 1912 became Secretary of the National 
Fund of Benevolence with which her name has since been 
so closely associated. Her labours were not confined ta 
Spiritualism, Vor nearly thirty years she was a worker 
in connection with the 'lemperahee movement: (British 
Women’s Temperance Association). She also did much good 
service on behalf of child welfare She was connected with 
the Women's Liberal League and a collector for the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children This is 
only briefly to outline the story of a noble and devoted life 
from which she has now pas od to one not only of continued 
service, but of reward for duties well done on earth 
The interment took place on April 8th at the cemetery at 
Bingley A service was held at the house, conducted hy 
Mrs. Greenwood, and Mr. E. W. Oaten officiated at the ser 


became 


vice in the chapel and afterwards at the graveside Repre 
sentatives of the various societies and movements with whioh 
Mrs. Stair had been connected were present, ‘he floral 


tributes included tokens from the 
sented 

A memorial service will he held on April 20th, at the 
Heber-street Temple, Keighley, which will be conducted 
by Mr. E. W. Oaten, and we are asked to express the thanks 
of the family to those many friends who sent letters of 
sympathy and offerings of flowers, the large number of whieh 


makes impossible an individual reply. 


various causes repre 


Arun 19, 1924. 
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M Cbr A.B.C. of Spiritualism. 
| t e 
T; GUIDANCE AND COUNSEL FOR INQUIRERS. 


Conducted by ^ Lieutenant-Colonel." 
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CLAIRVOYANCE, 


Quite a number of people who have had practical ex- 
perience of clairvoyance, not to mention the large: number 
ho only know of it from hearsay, or by newspaper reports 
gid discussions, fail to realise what this power ROCUATS is 
| —“how it works," so to speak, Possibly the best method 
of explanation is to begin by showing what it is nof, how 
‘it does not work, and how the usual error respecting clair- 
| voyance arises, ` 
Actual clairvoyance has nothing to do with the physical 
senses: that is to say, you do not ''see" what is described 
ou see ordinary everyday objects. You cannot see 
dinary objects*in the dark, unless they are light pro- 
ducers themselves, such as phosphorus or a glow-worm, to 
mention two of the examples; and the reason why you 
mot see them is because they usually reflect light, a 
form of physical power, and if that light is not there, 
obviously they cannot reflect it; in the case of those objects 
hich are visible in the dark, they themselves can produce 
lis power, and do not, need to reflect it, : 
lie eyes can only see physical objects, and only some of 
» for if the objects do not reflect light, or only do so 
phtly, there is nothing in the make of the eye that can 
a them; it must get what are called “light vibra. 
W from the object before it can “see” it. 
But all eyes have the same ''range" of sight, or very 
ily so; this does not mean that they have the same 
mgth,” which is a very different thing, but that what 
son can see, practically everyone else can see, as long, 
t is nob a question of distance, or defective eyesight. 
tiş a physical object which reflects enough light to be 
n, then one person can see it as well as another, 
Some mediums claim that they do see those things they 
P escribe, but if you watch them, you usually notice that 
iile they commence the description by looking at a cer- 
tain Eos they screen their eyes with a hand, or even 
aut their eyes while giving exact details, The probable 
cason for his claim of ‘‘seeing’’ is that it is necessary 
se the physical person, for whom the description is 
tended, with the eyes, and when that is accepted and 
al, the eyes are no longer necessary. 
Then what is this clairvoyance? First, it must be recog- 
that it is not really the eye that ‘‘sees’’; this is only 
instrument that enables the *'seeing power" to act, to 
recognise physical things; it is like a RAND; purely an 
iistrument; but is more useful] than a telescope would be, 
for it has a vital connection with the ‘“‘seeing power" 
Mich the telescope has not. Certainly the “seeing power" 
Iso acoustomed to using the eyes that it seldom attempts 
Dueb without them; and this is but natural, for our 
present life depends so much on physical things, that we 
the organ, the eye, that can give information about 
ical things. Life requires our constant attention to 
a things, if we are to keep out of danger, and continue 
animal existence. 
Undoubtedly the “seeing power" can be used without 
yes and it is done on many occasions; possibly at 
when we do not recognise it, and group it, with other 
lio actions, as intuition. Most blind people have 
Nome so in later life, and have missed ordinary sight so 
ich that they have concentrated their attention the 
Nore on the other senses; but those who are born blind 
waly develop what is commonly called an “uncanny 
ure": they see much that we do not, but never having 
mown the impression given by physical sight, cannot ex- 
pun themselves to us who measure everything by our 
git impressions, Another suggestion, that the forms des- 
bed are partly materialised, is most improbable, for 
lere is no reason why one person should not be able to 
€ a materialisation as well as another; it is purely sa 
iysical not, and a matter of eyesight, to see any degree 
fmaterialisation, Of course the clairvoyant faculty may 
(exercised at the same time as a materialisntion, but 
iat is seen is the being using the materialisation, not the 
tual physical part of it. 
Chirvoyance, clairaudience and telepathy are all of 
milar nature, they overlap, and it is impossible to say 
hen one merges into the other; it is the self, the power 
hind senses—the power which usually operates through 
se senses (at least in our experience)—operating without 
ir use, it is not dealing with physical things, and the 
es would be a hindrance and barrier in dealing with 
at is no longer physical. E 
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Non The Editor invites questions of general interest 
r the conditions mentioned on page 221 


his ; unde 
he issue of April 5th, : 
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THE PURSUIT OF SUCCESS. 


An ALLEGORY 


The panting multitude toiled up the heights, jostling and 
crushing one another a they climbed ometim« even 
trampling on a fallen one and heeding not his cry in their 
eagerness to reach Success, who, alluring ever onward, went 
before them. At times she seemed within their reach 
but always eluded them as they neared her. She threw a 
backward kiss to one, waved her hand to another and 
plucked a gem from her jewelled robe to throw to a third 

Some, well pleased with such signs of favour, gave up the 


chase, and boasted evermore of what Succe had done for 
them. Others, made more eager by these trifles, forgot 
love, home, honour, and even God Himself in their mad 
pursuit. 


“Success, be mine!" cried the author a 
to lay his books at her fect 

“In the name of religion, be mine," prayed the parson. 

“In the name of politics, commerce, pleasure, be ours," 
cried the crowd, each individual voice rising and clàmouring 
to be heard above the rest 

“TIn the name of life itself, be mine,” 
youth. ‘Be mine, and dwell with me that I may learn the 
noblest that life can teach.” 

Sucess, with veiled eyes, glanced at the hoy as 
but he saw not the look she 


he ran, seeking 


pleaded an earnest 


he passed, 


gave him, and with drooping 

head he left the crowd and went sadiy on his way until a 

maiden touched his hand. He looked at her and his eyes 
brightened. ; 

“Dear,” said he, ‘let us leave this noisy mob, and lose 


ourselves in God's wilderness. 'There we will make a little 
garden, which shall be called Love. In that garden we will 
grow -the flowers of joy, hope, compassion, kind thoughts, 
gentle deeds and goodwill, and we will give our posies to 
everyone who asks or needs MH 

And the maiden gladly consented, knowing within herself 


that Success had been her rival 

So they two made a little garden, where the flowers 
bloomed in beauty and shed their fragrance far and wide. 

And when the youth and maiden were old man and 
woman, one in prey garments stood before them and spoke. 
“Wor years I have lived by your side," she said 

“T know," said the man happily. “but my garden ha 
occupied me so that I scarcely noticed you were there 

*Now I have come to dwell with you for ever.” 

“Life is sweet. and love and happiness are mine, so need 


[ bid you go?" smiled the man. 


“You do not ask my name then?" 
‘You are not at all as I pictured you, but of course your 
name is Failure." 


But it was Success who smiled into his eyes. the while 
her jewelled robe glistened beneath the grey, and even ther 
iu was the woman who first penetrated the disgu 

E. K. ( 
THREE FRIENDS. 
A FABLE FROM TOLSTOY. 

A man had three friend his money, his wife and his 
good actions. Being at the point of death, he asked for h 
three friends that he might bid them adieu 

Said he.to the first that came—th Money Adieu 
friend, I am going to di« 

The friend replied, Adieu! when you're dead [ll burn a 
candle for the repose of your soul 

The second came—the Wife—and she said to him: Adieu! 
I propose to accompany you to the cemetery 

Lastly, the third friend arrived—the Good Actions: 
I'm dying, said the man, adieu 

Adieu! no! said the friend, I won't separ from you; 
if you're going to live I shall live, too; if you're going to 
die, I shall accompany you. 

The man died. So the money gave him his candle, the 


wife went to the funeral and good actions accompanied hin 


in life and death. 


Leo TorsTot 


= 

SrimmrrvAnisT HywN-Books.—F. M. T. sends us a letter 
deploring the omission of the name of Jesus Christ from 
«a Spiritualist Hymn-Book. It is rather an old story and 
one which we had supposed to have been threshed out long 
ago, We deplore the garbling of well-known hymns and 
classical poetry in order to fit them to particular forms of 
belief, but we have no power to stop such Philistinism. 
The matter is one quite outside our province; such com- 
plaints should be addressed to those who are responsible. 
he whole question is complicated with considerations aris- 
ing out of the difference between true Christianity and the 
modern ecclesiastical variety, and as we try as far as pos- 
sible to avoid theological questions with their almost in- 
variable accompaniments of rancour and bitterness, we 
do nob care to involve ourselves in such disputes, They 
waste time and energy which might be more profitably 
devoted to more important things. 
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RAYS AND REFLECTIONS. 


—— 


A clerical friend, whose outspokenness I always admire, 
says that what the world is in need of to-day is not idealism 
but common honesty. It is a proposition I can strongly 
endorse. 


Like Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, my friend is much 
struck by the looseness and insincerity of many of the 
attacks on Spiritualism. He sees, as many of the rest of us 
do, that much of this criticism is marked by intellectual dis- 
honesty, whether the attacks proceed from those who 
thunder in the name of Science or bleat in the name of the 
Church. 


But I have sometimes thought that the dishonesty is not 
always of the conscious kind. Some, it is true, speak with 
the tongue in the cheek, but for the most part I am struck 
with the amount of timidity and general ineptitude that 
inspires the criticisms offered. _ The scientist, even when he 
is impressed. is clearly much in fear of the opinion of his 
brethren, and “hedges’’ and ‘‘trims’’. and ‘‘waters down" 
his statements, and the theologian whose mental composition 
often reminds me of the sickly sentimental stuff in the 
Church hymn-books, utters feeble diatribes and maunders 
his dislike and contempt for a subject which he usually con- 
trives vilely to misrepresent. 


B » * * 


But there is a leaven of honesty which will yet save the 
world. In Spiritualism I meet with men of science, theology 
and law and medicine who are men through and through— 
they have virtue in its sense of manly strength. They are 
a standing rebuke to the multitude of time-servers, lackwits 
and poltroons who belong to their professions and who dis- 
figure them. For it is so clear that whatever vocation a 
man may follow, he should be a man first, and a scientist, 
clergyman, lawyer—or what not—afterwards. But too 
often the man is eclipsed by the occupation he follows, and 
the virtue—and here again I give ''virtue" its original 
meaning of manly strength—goes out of him. 


* » . L] 


But a strong wind is blowing through the world to-day 
-—a wind that is blighting and withering every form of hum- 
bug and cant and insincerity. Only honesty of mind and 
truth of purpose can stand against it. It will work havoc 
amongst the dolts and slackers, the sham and the shifty, 
the purveyors of shoddy wares’ for shoddy minds. 


»* - * 


And so I repeat the words of the manly clergyman to 
whom I referred above—what the world to-day is in need of 
is common honesty. The idealism can then take care of 
itself. 


Mr. Horace Leaf relates that after giving an address 
on materialisation with special reference to the process by 
which visible figures are built from the ectoplasmic 
emanations of the medium and sitters, one of his hearers, 
who had apparently but the haziest notion of the matter, 
Snnmired whether this effluence from the medium was not 
really perspiration! After all, it is not more absurd than 
some of the ''explanations" of psychic phenomena I have 
listened to from persons who, while proud of not being 
credulous, showed a simplicity of faith vastly beyond that 
of the supposedly superstitious Spiritualists. D.a 


Hicuer MEpivMsHIP means higher manhood and woman- 
hood. It means ‘consecration to the weal of all—an every- 
day consciousness of the invisible yet real substantialities of 
being. It means a spirit opened to the influences of life, 

wer and love from the realm of spirit life. In a word, 
it is becoming aware of the spirituality of our selfhood and 
our vital relationship to all the spheres of possible spirit 
life.—Pnor. LOVELAND. 

MzpicMsurP, then, is a tutelage that leads you forward 
from the recognition of the fact that there are possibilities 
in you that others can utilise, to the understanding of the 
greater fact that you can utilise those possibilities for your- 
self. The true cultivation of mediumship is a stepping- 
stone to the exercise of your own spiritual powers.—J. J. 
Morse. 

Epison’s Retacron.—Many people have supposed that 
Mr. T. A. Edison, the American wizard of invention, is 
an agnostic, A statement which he made after attending 
the funeral of President Harding should dispose of this 
error, He told a newspaper man that he was seeking after 
truth and had made great progress in regard to the great 
beyond and life after death. Then he went on to make 
the following declaration: “There is a great directing 
Head of things and people—a Supreme Being who looks 
after tho destinies of the world. I have faith in Him, 
and al my thoughts are regarding the life after death.” 
—From the ‘‘Hearst International Magazine," 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES E 


T6 nt 


GERALD CRANSTON'S LADY (40th thousand) 
GILBERT FRANKAU 


This novel by the author of ‘Peter Jackson” is now in its 
40th thousand. 
A CURE OF SOULS (4th Ea.) 
** A masterpiece "—Sunday Times. 
artistry.”—Morning Post. 
THE TRAVELLER IN THE FUR CLOAK 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


By the author of “ Under the Red Roba,” :* A Gentleman of 
France," &c. 
MAY EVE E. TEMPLE THURSTON 

By the author of “The -City of Beautiful Nonsense,” “The 
Wandering Jew.” 

WOMAN TO WOMAN 
MICHAEL MORTON and PETER TRAILL 


E The stcry has been a great success both as a play and onthe 
m. 


NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE 
ANDREW SOUTAR 


A story of a man who marries beneath him and finally makes 
good through another woman, 


MAY SINCLAIR 


“A clever and impressive 


DAUGHTERS OF THE SEVEN MILE (6th thousand) 
ZORA CROSS 


phases of Australian life,"— 


ISABEL C. CLARKE 


** The book is 


"Vivid Pictures of various 


Weekly Dispatch. 

ANNA NUGENT 
“The story is a good one."— Sunday Times. 

worth reading "—JDaily Chronicle. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF GAVIN BLANE 
W. E. NORRIS 


“Tn it Mr, Norris is at his best and is most polished," —TrutA 
EVE AND THE ELDERS (2nd Ed.) 
WINIFRED E. GRAHAM 


“ The Story is skilfully told and unsparingly realistic —Daily Express, 


FOOTPRINTS ON THE SAND P.N. PIERMARINI 
Author of "Life Begins To-day.” The story of a man who sacrifices 

love to fortune. EM 
THE COAST OF FOLLY CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Kingdom Hound thé 


Author of “The Vanishing Point," ''The 
Corner," &c, 


THE HEART OF THE OFFENDER 
HELEN PROTHFRO LEWIS 


Author of ** The Silver Bridge," 'Lo:e and the Whirlwind,” “Like 
Any Other Man.” 
A HERITAGE OF DUST HELEN M. FAIRLEY 
Author of “ Holders of the Gate.” A story which shows the racial 
antagonism b-tween the Indians and English, k 
MESSALINA OF THE SUBURBS 
E. M. DELAFIELD 


Ono of thosa 


Author of * The Optimist," ‘‘ A Reversion to Type.” 
stories is converned with a girl who does an appalling veed 


OCEAN TRAMPS H. de Vere STACPOOLE 
3y the author of “The Blue Lagoon," ' The Garden of God." 


THE YELLOW DRAGON ARTHUR MILLS 


By the author of ** Urs»la Vanet," “ Pillars of Salt.” 


CHUN YUT — CYRIL WESTON 


The story of an Englishman and his Chinese friend who meet with 


adventures in quest of their object. ENS 
ROBERT ELSON 


MORRY 
THE AMBER 


SUNK 
MARY E. & THOS. HANSHEW 
JOHN AYSCOUGH 


. T. C. WIGNALL 


X Hutchinson X 


BROGMERSFIELD 
COMFORT O'CONNOR 


Bits from Books, Old and New. 


EADERS are invited to send us for inclusion in this column any striking passages which 
appeal to them and which have some bearing on the subjects dealt with in * Lion." 
The name of the book and author should be given in each case. 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY “WITCH.” feeling and happiness which prevailed in this huge place, 
H3 ; 3 where hundreds of men are'employed It filters down fr« 
Beesie Dunlop was walking between her own house and e aoshe rule" the nile S adfonals pan ENS 


the yard of Monkcastle, driving her cows to the common dra EMEN rera TT Sved'ss AI are brothers working stove 
Paar’ and making heavy moan with herself, weeping common end. Such a community al] smiling and interested 
lyfor her cow that was dead, her husband and child in their work under that deep blue skv and in that perfect 
that were sick of the land-ill (some contagious sickness of Ghimatelsesiato meto Besnearer the ‘communities e -hich 
ithe time) while she herself was in a very infirm state, hav- varred mthe Botond tl ; SEI > 
r » : c riv ki ) Mda than any eart ily institution which 
lately borne a child. On this occasion she met Thome we have encountered We found Mary Pickford intensely 
Reid for the first time, who saluted her courteously, which poehioahlarsclt em : "RES 
t * SENT Ls C psychie herself, with many gifts of the spirit, while Fair- 
he returned. “Sancta Maria, Bessie!” said the apparition ; banks had a robust, open mind which only asked for definite 
iwhy must thou make such dole and weeping for any earthly experience Welinilicatedshow!to petit 
hing?” “Have I not reason for great sorrow?" said she. Reigns 4 s A B E 
le," answered the spirit, “thou hast displeased God in ERNO ; "D Secon American Adventure by DIR 
mg something that thou shouldst not, and I counsel you RARI ONAN TONLE. 
amend your fault. T tell thee, thy child shall die ere 
i get home; thy two sheep shall also die, hut thy husband MDLLE. HELENE SMITH. 
Mitol recover and be as well and feir as ever he was." The 
Sy food woman was something comforted -to hear that her 
disband was to be spared in such her general calamity, but 
Nyas rather alarmed to see her ghostly counsellor pass from 


_ She is very intelligent and highly gifted In conversa- 
tion she shows herself vivacious, sprightly, and sometimes 
sareastic. Psychic problems, and -all questions connected 


Mand disappear through a hole in the garden wall, with mediumistic phenomena, of which she is herself so strik- 
mingly too narrow to admit of any living person passing ing an example, occupy her mind a great deal and form the 
rough it. principal subject of her private thoughts and of her conversa- 
More minutely pressed upon the subject of her familiar tions with people in whom she is interested. Her philo- 
said she had never known him among the living, sophical views are not wanting in originality or breadth 
was aware, that the person so calling himself had im She does not believe in Spiritism, in the generally accepted 
life-time actually been known in middle earth as Thome sense of the term, and has never consented, in spite of the 
id, officer to the Laird of Blair, and who died at the advances which have been mad K hecome a member 
iile of Pinkie (September 10th, 1547). of the Geneva Society (spiritistic) for Psychic Studies, be- 
=I'rom “Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft,” by cause, as she says, she has no fixed on subjects 80 


Bm Warrer Scorr. obscure, does not care for theories, and doe not work in 
the interest of any party 


From “From India to the Planet Mars," by PROFESSOR 
Tu. FrovnNov 


“MOVING PICTURES." 


We spent the morning of May 25th in examining some 
| those great cinema studios which are the pride of Los PERSEVERANCE: ITS RESULTS 
les, and some of those great impersonators who are the : 
Sof tho cinema studios. We first made the acquaint- A dozen sittings, spread over about a month, none of 
of Douglas Fairbanks and his wife, better known as which lasted an hour, passed without the faintest sign of 
y Pickford, who are, I suppose, at this moment, the vision appearing. These sittings were wearying and dis- 
popular conception of the ideal male and female. We appointing, but not fruitless In the first plac I thus 
e to the conclusion that the popular conception was learned the rudiments of aff*nf?on, Then I satisfied myself 
right ‘and ihat the public had got a perfectly true how utterly impossible it is for a man of my nature—that 
ion. It would be hard to meet two people who have is to say, normal—to suggest to himself anything, however 
Een less spoiled by universal praise and by sudden wealth. slight. I often had in my hands a well-known object, the 
e for Houdini, I know no one who has performed such cover of a book of which I could reproduce the minutest de 
Teckloss, dare-devil acts as Fairbanks, and one only fears tails. I imagined the object without difficulty, but not for 
Mat some day he may lose that nerve which carries him a second did I have the impression of seeing it. T marvelled 
mürugh. He told me that only once had he been shaken, indeed, at the calm clarity with which a normal conscious 
‘iid that was after leaping over a narrow gorge in the ness marks the distinction between the imagined and the 
EÜdorado canon with a two thousand feet drop. He landed perceived, and at the ready and unhesitating assurance with 
Ma small ledge only a foot or two across, and when he which it refuses to take its desires for realities | recom 
hoked down he was physically sick. As a rule, however, mend this little experiment to theorists of certain idealistic 
his feats leave him quite unshaken. tendencies. 
We were greatly impressed by the atmosphere of good- —From *''Eyeless Sight," by M. Jules Romains 


|'BVERYONE Has Something to Say" 


! AIS interesting publication deals with the vital importante of speech. not merely on public occasions 
. but in e*ery: life, Man* people who areinclined to take speaking for granted will be sw) prised 
| and interested in the new points of view which it suggests 
How many people realise that their possibilities of success, wealth and power depend to a large extent 
‘upon the - bility to exprers MNiewA MD ELLA ? How many times bave you at a critical 
i ex ress yourself as you really intende: Afterwards ) ou remember what you vught to 
have eld but It fa then too late, Y Nr 
1 is only one Vi lo ovcreome this verious handicap—training. The power of speech can be 
d d and improved like anything else, But there are only a few really good teachers in this country, 
1 pusands of men and wome who are anxious to improve their powers of speech are unable for many 
ito take advantage of their tuition, The average professor of elocution bas obvious limitations, 
UTE In training 'is pupils to *ink their own ‘ndividuality and imitate bis diction 
portant towns there is no possibility at all of training the voice and learning to speak 
( are ambitious men and women to do? 
olution of this difficulty a well-known expert in the art of publio speaking has been form ny years past prepiring a comprehensire, prac ical, snl 
pcourse of training in apexking which can be successfully impaited hy a gradnated seri: s of pos al lessons, 
contemplate Improving your own speaking 1 owers the A.B.C. Course in Effective ~peaking is at your Service, 
the warm approval of many distinguished public men, including members of both Houses of Parlisment. King's 
li and Bu m ers, Doctors, and other professional men who are now taking this 


rris 
i^t have written expressing r appreciation of the remarkable progress they are making. 
D |, and efficient tuition (at a moderate fee) is not t^ be obtained by any other means, All tudent« are personally trained, their 
Á ently criticised, and the: guided through the entire orurse by an authoricy on public speaking. ‘ Everyone has Something 
vat je Course fully, giving ‘tails of fee , synop-is of lessons, &o., and indicwting the best means of becoming an effective speaker. 
'opy of this booklet without delay. It is sure to interest you. 


ABC, Course of Effective Speaking, The A.B.C. Correspondence Schools (Dept. L,), 34, Paternoster Row. London, E.C 4. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


go idy of E tion By Sir Oliver 
R.S D.Se., LL.D. Hodder and Stoughton 


American Society for Psychical ~ Re- 


gy of the By Karma. 


Philip Allan and Co 


——— 


- SOME TESTIMONIES. 


I do not know how 
nst Spiritualism ; 
wish that it may 


Evazaseta Barrett BROWNING 
ople can keep up their prejudices a 
ow they are not, at least, thrown on the 
be true. 

IxxaxveL Herwann Ficute.—It is absolutely impossible 
to account for these phenomena, save by assuming the 
action of superhuman spirit in- 
telligences. 


Roser OwEN.—I have the t 


influences or unseen 


evidence of my senses 
t spirits do exist that they communicate, 
manner that their new state wil] admit ,with 
hey have t on earth. 


in 
the friends 
D«wxaxcEL Kant.—The time wil] come when it will be 
proved that the human soul is already, ring its life on 
earth. in a close and indissoluble connection with the world 
of spirits, that their world influences ours and impresses 
foundly 
FESSOR De Morcan.—I 
hich should 


ve seen and heard, in a 
] my l things 


lained 


LOMBEOS 
opposed with so much ter 
called Spiritualistic facts 
being a siz 
genuine Sp 
gences tot 
present 
this to 


spirits 


able « n 
phenomena 

Jonw Rveskin—affords notabk istar of wł 
Spiritualism is capable of doir tha recen 


men 
soul, ren 


Ruskin 


else le »i« I or it 

I am not r rainted h the 

hil i E733 

ifficie nce mx« 
- lepende and it 

; i ting finir 

VE or Uxrry Mr, F J. Frost (Chelmsford) 
r mind the one ess rds getting this 
ght 1 ty i eer The forces of 

mg and united, that unless we are 
10W t affairs be mended? AB a 
I nds of r s services, and 
at my loca] Co nal Chur he day, I was 
struck by the r on s addr ed how, by 


yyterian, Con- 
im preven the 


ing minor 


unity, the Church of England, Baptist 
tionalist and other denominations 
levers’ sition in China Since 1896 by sink 
differences, they had suceeeded in acquiring six thousand 
places of worship and eight thousand educational depóte in 
a hitherto hostile community 
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“THE BALANCED MIND." 

In the amusing New York weekly ‘“‘Life,” wo late 
some satiric lines entitled, “The Balanced Mind 
writer commences by telling how, in company with Dante 
he walked the road, ‘‘close to the border line where Parad 
and Purgatory join." It was a sultry region. They 
have sunk knee deep in Purgatory but for their “sn 
of asbestos weave." The poem proceeds :— 


“Who is that man?" I asked. 

I pointed to a high and narrow wall 

Upon the border-line 

Erect he sat astride upon its rim 

In neither Hell nor Heaven 

“On earth," said Dante he was never sure; 
Thus when his land was torn with civil war 
This one refused to say 
Which cause he stood for. W 
Was brought to trial he dar 
Lest he should harm the plaintiff. 

Every choice 

He put aside for fear he ht choose badly.” 
“Unfairly judged !’’ the man cried as we pas ed, 
"I suffer punishment for breadth of mind— 

I merely saw both sides . ." 

“You see them now!" called Dante. 

The wall was very high; 

It was surmounted by a row of spikes 

Set rather close together. 

I wondered as we left him perched aloft 
Where all the others were! 


—$.R 


THE REV. G. VALE OWEN LECTURES, 


The lecture tour of the Rev 
on the 13th inst., as shown by t 
page 224. Communications reg 
future engagements. may for the 
addressed to Mr. Fred Bark 
mingham, who acted as agent 


> Owen terminated 
rary publish D 


Mr. Vale 


“LIGHT”: A CowwENDATION.— We publish the following 


from 4 New Zealand reader I ] LrcurT my ‘guid 
philosopher and friend.’ It r s me when I get a set- 
back, and provides me with just t material I want 


I am up against a proble Its | s are always clean d 
carping criticism when lir 1 opposition or 


menting on kindred lines of 
tributors are masters and mistri n logic 
"Psvcnuic Scrence’’ for i ins an artid 
“The Art of Divining for Metals" | 
Editor, Mr. F. Bligh Bor » deals 
remarkable results obtained M John Timms 


Hewat McKe 


ind many of its com 


writes int on the subject 


John Sloan Scotch 1 1 voico mé 
and stuc of psy c photog ind much t 
le m r 1 f: e on ex 1 work in p 
( I s accom 
A evider s 
ppearance of 
S h Mis 
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What a Light ed Stands For. S omething y like e prop rtion As a matter of fact, the 


attacks de ) 3 to-day are nothing like so bitter 

"LIGHT" proclaims a belief in the existence and life — i ss li aad E HE m d SURE MES Qu 
of the spirit apart from, and independent of, the UM ae ere a generation ago ley 
material organism, and in the reality and value ot are quite mild in compari > days we remem- 
intelligent intercourse between spirits embodied and ber they often took the form ysieal assault—clods 
Spirits discarnate. This position it firmly and consis- and stones were frequent weapons A Spiritualistic 
tently maintains. its columns are open to a full and meeting place ld be raided by Shi (tl m — 
free discussion—conducted in the spirit of honest, cour- ST OE rae Dy TONENS, MAATS wu 
dow We are s willing to reply to 


|a Newspaper. | Price FOURPENOE, 


teous and reverent inquiry—its only aim being, in, the 


words of its motto, “Light! More Light." for But some of the 
But it should be understood that the Editor does not int friends in the country 
A necessarily identify himself with the views or opinions > - containing att :o silly 
by correspondents or contributors. pr MAT s Mr eos j 
to see what effect they can have 


writers of the 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Loox what streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in -yonder east. 
Nights tapers are burnt out, and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


THe ETHER Bopy: SCIENTIFIC Support VngsUue le Gas ae VW ales 


In the current “Hibbert Journal’ appears an article ver such trifles? 
on "Human Survival," by Mr. W Sous c 
E.R.S., to which we have already 1 
The followmg observations in the article are of spec 
interest on the general aspects of the question Mr ) continue, o ttitud this matter is the out- 
Bousfield, referring to the idea of an eth body, ee ear See ere lis nadar cis 
writes :— N ind n T n opportunity to drive a blow 
So far from negativing this 
adyances in our knowledge of th« 
lively invite it. Matter. which seems to u lid at 1 I me n 
ES isin reality but an open network € E zi X ais a ea 
its nucleus and its shell of electro: s al 1 F ; -= M E d eunt EX 
like the solar system, with its central sun and i no e. 1 ned 
This, “too, too solid fle! only « I >» reprisals. Thos ] 
ion of the space which it appears to dine Y : s 
a “rose-mesh. The protons and electrons } pees C 3 I tae ^ LA 
formed are Po far asunder, bathed we may le mE = - : c ran i 
the ether which penetrates them freely I I onfined to or 1 of expression. A he enemies 
ony kind of ethereal body linked with tł I f ST ta I not I I 
NE at death is clear. Our 
Bi» o Material bodies, and leave open the - DE i i Egi 
E whether an etherial vehicle, wit! dn vn at^death, r ! i ; ; : > 1 1 1 1 r 
M carry on the mind and personality of the 1 3 n i nces So 
=) accumulated by Professor Richet point clearly t l ; they do nothir t 
tion, and only his Samples x-bọrn assur : 
mind requires as its vehicle or organ a material br I i 3 i E : : pner c ade 
in the way of its acceptance, upon the facts which he h: noyance c4 i e paly 
demonstrated. vrong in their views, but ; re their own, ar 
* * * * tne. is much entitled t 


Tug DEFENCE or SPIRITUALISM AGAINST ITS ENEMIES. n 


This is a question that crops up quite frequently ; 
Sometimes it is involved with a charge that we d í 
moran hot and indignant over some attack in A, 4 If : N : 

p Press. The indictment usually comes from those "a eere 
Whose experience in Spiritualism has been but brief ol} ‘ y. E PU: 
and who have nob had time to cet their ideas Ato IDOL e 


u^ fact > he is personally 
$ touched by a reflecti m on hi ent And we are 
— never personally touche d in this matter. We have 
F “Xigbt” can be obtained at all Bookstalls — 7'*' those who said Mak Mey were: called supose 

E n ts; or tr Sub tton, deteni TOK age ms IS enemies e couic only 


wonder what kind of a God they worshipped who 
22/" pet annum. could stand in need of such champions, 


IRITUALISM : 


— 


EVERYDAY 


ITS 


USES. 


ADDRESS BY MR. ERNEST HUNT. 


-L L yj üp 


On Wednesday, the 9th inst, Mr. Ernest Hunt 
delivered an address to the members and friends of the 
London Spiritualist Alliance. 

The Rev. Dr. Lawonn occupied the chair 

In the course of his introductory remarks, the Chair- 
man said :— 

It is a pleasure for us all to be here this evening. We 
are fortunate in having for our lecturer to-night Mr. Ernest 
Hunt. Some weeks ago I read in Licut an extremely in- 
teresting article from his pen upon the subject of religion 
and its application in our every a life. Frankly, I would 
welcome more of these articles because the religious aspect 
has always appealed to me. I went to a Theosophical lec- 
ture last night, and it seemed to me that the little group 
of people there regarded Theosophy in a sense as their 
religion. I havo many Masonic friends who have become 
so deeply absorbed in Masonry that one would almost be 
inclined to think that Masonry had become with ihem their 
form of religion. And one can cite many different defini- 
tions of religion. But we might speak of it to-night as 
that subject in which we are most deeply interested 
that aspect of mental and psychical activity by which we 
feel we can render the most efficient service. That is 
why, I suppose, many of us have gathered within this hall 
to-night. amm there are those present here who have 
been long conversant with this subject, but I hope also 
there are present enquirers for whom these meetings are 
primarily intended. If I might be permitted to give a 
word of counsel to the L.S.A: it would be that they should 
reach the public—by going where the public is to be found 
I never was a successful fisher of trout, but from my 
earliest years I have been a fisher of men, trying to reach 
them—trying to influence them. In order to reach them 
it is necessary to take a well-known public hall or a 
theatre. A theatre is a splendid place. It would be a 
grand thing if the L.S.A. would begin to evangelise the 
whole of London—and it is not impossible. Take Sir A 
Conan Doyle—a very brave man; he could carry through 
what I could not possibly carry through. He took the 
Queen’s Hall every Sunday morning for a month, and he 
told us that he did not sustain any very serious loss— 
and so I trust you will be encouraged to reach this great 
public around us. I rejoice in al] that has been accom- 
plished in the past, but I feel as convinced as that I am 
standing on this platform, that there is a future—a great 
future for Spiritualism. However, it is not my place to 
address you to-night. As I said, we are very fortunate to 
have Mr. Hunt, and it is now my priv call upon 
him. 

Mr. Ernest Hent said 

In my first lecture I dealt more particularly with the 
phenomenal side of the subject ts phenomenal aspect 
is within the purview of science and is being proven as 
fact by science. “But after you have proved the facts the 
man in the street comes up and says, ‘What is the 
of it? Supposing it true, of what us 
That is a perfectly legitimate question, and it is one we 
are called upon to answer to answer that 1estior 
you have to go into the phi 
tions are we to draw from t a 
meaning or heart of them all? Here is the scient 
what is the religious? Until] den 


is it to me? 


to produce their fruits in our lives 
our intellectual ideas begin to bear 

we have not gone very far Havi 
with the question of the phenomenal 
with the philosophica] and. to w h 
ordinary man in the ordinary everyday affairs 


Tas Man ANIMAL AND THE MAN SriPITUAI 


I think we can draw four main conclusions from our 
study, and the fundamental is that m 
In the simple words of St, P: 
literally true than we take i 
body and a spiritual body 


is a spirit no 
which I consider far more 
] X a natural 


we are 
absolutely aware of, but of tne spiri e ar« so fully 
aware. We are led to believe that tl two bodies co- 
exist at the same time and in the same pl There 


no difficulty about this. provided we realise that these two 
bodies are of a different order On the analogy of 
graphic messages transmitted through a wire we ci 
attune messages so that they come through as many as 
sixteen at a time without interfering with one another 
Supposing now, each mess: were an entity and we were 
able to talk to these entities and say: ‘How did you get 
along with the other people in the wire with you?" they 


would say there were no other people, and so far as their 
information would go it would be true, Yet at any rate 
another fifteen messages vibrated through the wire at the 
same time. On that analogy jt is not very difficult to 
suppose we have at least two bodies differently tuned, bui 
us aud together in the closest co-partnership. .If we exist 
in two bodies at a time, each must be working in its appro- 
priate world, The prime mover of the whole thing is the 
spirit body—the real self is a spirit, and the spirit is what 
is moving the body, We say that the eye sees—but it is 
not true. The eyes are in your head, but they do not see; 
it is the spirit which sees through the eye, As a matter 
of fact, it has been proved you can see without the eyes 
For example, clairvoyant descriptions are mostly given 
with the eyes closed. We know from anzsthetics that a 
person can see without actually being in his body. Ordinary 
psychology, if we pursue it far enough, will also lead us 
to that same point that the real self is a spirit, 

Now supposing that we already exist in two bodies; 
that each body is in its appropriate environment, physical 
death only touches the physical body. It simply strips off 
the otercoat—it removes the duplicate. The real thing 
does not stop living for one moment, It merely transfers 
its activities into the spiritual body where it was really 
situated. The secund conclusion is that death means prac- 
tically nothing. The third conclusion is that since man 
is a spirit—and men are spirits—there is a great spiritual 
brotherhood and that whether we like it or no we are all 
members of one another. Brotherhood is not the fantasv 
of someone's imagination—it is a simple fact—we are all 
linked together in this great spiritual brotherhood. The 
fourth thing our study of psychic phenomena gives us is 
that al] life is a spiritual progress—a spiritua] evolution 


Tue REAL SEL: 


Suppose we apply these conclusions to the individual 
himself: Man is a spirit. I like to draw this hard and 
st definition between the real selí the body, and I 


thing of that dis 
identify ourselves 
miting ourselves to the 
ment will show we are 


we should do well if we 
inction in our minds. We s 
with the body. If we do so we 
body’s powers. Very little ex 
subject to the body's limitations to an entirely unnecessary 
degree. We look out through our physical eyes and see the 
physical embodiment of things around us. But if we could 
look out of our spiritual eyes we should see spiritua] things 
th a -tual environment around us. |t all depends 
which pair of eyes we use If we look out of our 

ll an aspect which is a caricature 
out of our spiritua] eyes and we 


a] eve we sha 


ere; unlock our own love and we 
Broaden out our own ideas and 

f becomes broad. An extraordinary 
being run by their bodies—they are 


whims and fancies of their own bodies 
subservient to the spirit, Why should 
es when we realise the 

If we think finely we 


result ming into the body, If 

et that same reflex in our own 

ion about the reflex action of mind 

on that we have is what type of 

thoug ll enter I If discipline is let loose, the 

forces of control Build up the central con- 

tro] of » tl shall be a fit help- 

me i which the spirit can be done ir 
thi orld 

DEATH 18 PROMOTION 

[hen there is no deatl As soon as one realises one- 

self as Spirit he passing on is merely à issing on, an 

exodus It does not mean decease simply the dropping of 

the duplicate and the carrying on of the essential self as 

- It is promotion We ive had our work to do 

here and if w learned € ons we go on into 

t forn is no change of school or personality 

1 de h us or work any miracles Asa 


because the essen- 
spirit that animated the body here 


art so is he n 


u 


fear Fear is the bugbear of our 

er up their fears, and in the grip ot 
monster they are held They can break it down 
because thought can build or break Numbers of people 
go through life dominated first by one fear and then 
another Fear liberates a definite poison in the blood 


stream. We know that féar can absolutely paralyse us so 
that we cannot move hand or foot. It can absolutely in- 
hibit every secr@tion in the body, and people who live if 
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the valley of fear are gradually poisoning 
Religion based on fear is no religion at all—but a slow 
poison. But love is a perpetual energiser. People in fear 
am in a continual state of depression and a lowering staté 
of the physical health—they live in fear of influenza, hay- 
fever, impecuniosity, stocks going down, and so on. And 
that is a tragedy. Now Spiritualism comes along as some- 
thing optimistic to point out that the end of death is not 
a tragedy but a triumph. Thirdly, when a man realises 
the true conception of brotherhood, that we are all spirits, 
paris of the divine spark if we like, drops out of the great 
ocean of spirit, he knows in very truth we are all bound 
one to the other; we are all members of one another. 


themselves, 


For Ever UNFOLDING, 

Take the fourth point—supposing a man realises that 
spirit is in perpetual growth, that spirit is ever unfolding 
—he has a conception; he has a purpose. Instead of see- 
ing life as a crazy patch-work that no one can make head 
or tail of he begins to see point, design and purpose, and 
he knows that he must align himself with the Eternal. He 
will not, of necessity, progress if he amasses hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. ‘The pursuit of material things will 
give material things. Whatever we work for with sufficient 


energy we shall achieve, and many people do it, and when 
they have achieved do they realise their life is mis-spent ? 
Often they ‘do when it is too late. They are words of 


tragedy —ioo late! When man understands that life is for 
iritual growth and unfoldment he will realise that the 
ings that come to him become good or bad as he, as 
Shakespeare says, by his thinking makes them 


Every- 
thing comes to us neutral—things are neutral—and we can 
turn them into a blessing or a curse. One type of dis- 


position will turn them into a blessing and another into a 
curse. Even out of our sorrows we can grow joy; sy mpathy 
for others, control. From everything that comes to us 
something of good can be extracted. We can get our golden 


grains of wisdom which are the real riches of life. Going 
over with those riches we are rich indeed. They need no 
varrying—they carry us, There is no leaving them at 
the gate—we take them with us for they are us. When 


aman realises that he will seek the things that are eternal 
and not the things that are transient. 


MAN THE SPIRIT, 


Let us take these four things and see how they work 
out in tho world of affairs. First of all man is spirit 
is it going to make any difference to every day? What a 
man fhtnks he is determines his point of view. If he 
thinks he is a hody then he is perfectly logical in saying 
"TI am convinced I have a body—but I am sceptical 
deed about the soul." Obviously then the thing to do is 
to work for the body. And so he eats, drinks and is merry. 
And as a man works for the things of the body he must 
lave money—and the more things the body needs the more 
money he must have. The more you feed the body the 
more insatiable it becomes. But other people want money 
aswell. If we were to divide up all the world's wealth there 
would be a very paltry pittance for each one of us. Per- 
laps some want it a little more than others—the weaker 
goes to the wall. Here we get the game of grab, which is 
rampant to-day between sections, countries and even be- 
tween continents, and based on the conception that man 
a body. He is not—he is spirit. We shall never get 
things secure until the whole point of view of the world is 
put down into a spiritual setting—and I know of nothing 
that is going to achieve it except spirit. The root causes 
Of all our troubles are spiritual, and we are only working 
at them with temporal remedies and wonder why it 
not answer. It is simply because man's point of vi 
centred in the body. 

If there is no death what 
make to the ordinary person? 
based on too short a view. 


in- 


difference is that going to 
Our philosophy of life 
Many people refuse to t: 


the next life into their consideration. Life here is so short 
that if there is nothing else the inequalities are too pri 
found. When man realises that this little span is but a 
day in a long life, or a chapter in a story, when he can 
tale that longer view, things will straighten themselves out 
into their proper proportion. If a man climbs three steps 
Gf a ladder he gets a better view than when he is on 

Emund—then he goes up six steps; his view is better t 

the three-step man. But the top man has the best view of 


all, All things work together for good for all them that 
God. There are these inequalities, but God moves in 
a mysterious way. When we cet that conception and we 
Malise that life does not end all, we can liberate our faith 


and believe that everything is going to be wel] for us 


Tue Service or Love. 

There is not much brotherhood about to-day. People 
io not realise how closely they are interbound and their 
Tesponsibility to each other. Everything we do or say 
Carries its influence far out beyond our ken and we never 
know where, Each of us is his brother's keeper. Service 
Lo one thing necessary to-d the word "service" 
E be taught in every school. Ask a schoolboy what he 

[ to school to learn and he will say, “To earn a good 
!" or something like that, rather than to do the 
of the future generation when the present generation 
ought to be writ large over every 
over every works. Service is not a dream of 
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the imagination, but is the only line upon which industry 
can be organised to serve everybody well all the way round. 
Remember what service is; it is the practical expression 
of love. When we love anybody we serve them. Love is 
the fulfilling of al] laws including life itself. What holds 
the universe together? Attraction—only we call it gravity. 
What holds the smallest particles together? ^ Chemical 
affinity; attraction, Everything from the most infinitely 
small to the most incredibly large is held together by that 
one force we call Love. Reverse the force and as soon as 
we substitute hatred for love the whole of our civilisation 
will fly into pieces. Love and service are the very con- 
ditions of our actual continued preservation, We can 
trace the long, long climb of evolution from the lowest 
form right up through life more and more until we get to 
the human being. Thousands and millions of years have 
been spent in making humanity what it is. We are links 
in the chain, and the strength of the chain is only in its 
weakest link; We have been given so much. It is for us 
to say what we will give in return to enrich the future. 
(Applause,) 

The CHAIRMAN 
said .$— 


in the course of his concluding remarks, 


As I said before, it is a great privilege for us all to be 
here this evening. It is one of the finest lectures I have 
ever listened to on this subject, I appreciate the practical 
note. I only regret there were not three thousand people 
present. How it is to be brought before the public I do 
not know, but I see a great mass of people outside in the 
world thirsting for this. We must all exercise our will 
power, and you who are interested in this must use your 
wills, and I am then perfectly sure we shall see develop- 
ments that will surprise us all. 


A discussion followed, and the meeting terminated with 
the usual vote of thanks to the lecturer, 


THE REV. GEO. VALE OWEN 


IN BELFAST. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Two highly successful lectures were delivered by the Rev 


G. Vale Owen in the large Ulster Hall, Belfast, on 
Wednesday and Sunday evenings, the 9th and 13th instant. 
On both occasions large representative gatherings of the 
citizens of the capital of Northern Ireland listened with 


rapt and respectful attention to the thrilling discourses of 
this well-known prophet of Modern Spiritualism. A 
wonderful sign of the times was in evidence when the chair 
at the Wednesday evening lecture was taken by the Rector 


of one of Belfart’s leading Episcopalian Churche Canon 
R. W. Seaver, M.A., D.D ud applause greeted the open 
ing statement of this broad-minded I irchman to 
the effect th iritualism 
and absolut Christian, ¢ 
churches of the world had l 
through timidity or ignorance y 
veil. Another convincing of 
opinion was afforded ation exter 
Rev. Mr. Owen to preach at nday morning service 
at St. John’s Episcopalian Ck Malone tev. Mr 
Owen accepted the invitation he church was crowded 
to its door h a deeply-interested and high! ciative 
congregation 

There can be no doubt that great good will accrue to 
the cause he has so much at heart by Rev. Mr. Owen’s visit 


to Belfast. 


THE PROBLEM OF CANCER AND ITS CURE. 


To the Editor of Liaur. 


Srr,—W referer o the « 1 n or er, may I 
submit the following 

At a Direct Voice sitting on January 23m 1924, th« 
control said that he had noticed that many people who 
passed over through cancer appeared to be very mediumistic 
and he gave it as his opinion that probably on account of 
the mediumistie ability not being developed, the energy 
was confined in the body and centred itself into something 
like a tumour 


He thought that if mediumshi; 
ihat this tendency would be avoided. He remarked 
that the present generation was, as a whole, more 
mediumistie than the people of two or three generations 
ago. 

I am quoting these details from very rough notes taken 
but Mr. R. H. Saunders was present, and took shorthand 
notes, so that probably he could supply closer details. 

May I mention in passing that m this connection it is 
interesting to note that Eva C. exhibited some spontaneous 
materialisations as observed by Madam Bisson, recorded in 
Dr. Schrenck-Notzing's book. Perhaps these were due to 
an effort to utilise the psychic force.—Yours, etc., 


94, Oglander-road, 
East Dulwich, S.E.15. 


was properly developed 


also 
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DENT VOICE. 


OF THE PHENOMENA. 


BY MR. J. ARTHUR FINDLAY, M.B.E., J.P. | 


(Continued from page 245.) 


[For tho sake of continuity we repeat the last para- 
graph of the address in last issue.] 


Case 1 of the “A1” Group,—I took my brother with me 
shortly after he was demobilised from the Army. He knew 
no one present, and was not introduced. No one present 
except myself knew he had been in the Army. No one pre- 
sent knew where he had been during his time in the Army. 
His health had not permitted him to go abroad, but he was 
stationed part of the time near Lowestoft at a place called 
*IKessingland," and part of the time at Lowestoft, training 
gunners, 


With this preliminary explanation I shall now give you 
the following summary of my notes on this case :— 


During the course of the sitting, the trumpet was dis- 
tinctly heard moving about the room, and various voices 
spoke through it. Suddenly it tapped my brother on the 
right knee, and a voice directly in front of him said, ‘‘Eric 
Saunders." My brother asked if the voice was addressing 
him, and it replied, “‘Yes,’’ whereupon he said that there 
must be some mistake, as he had never known anybody of 
that name. The voice was not very strong, so some per- 
son suggested that the company should continue singing, 
and while this was going on the trumpet kept tapping my 
brother on his knee, arm and shoulder. It was so insistent 
that he said, “I think we had better stop singing, as some 

rson evidently is most anxious ło speak to me." Again 
ie asked who it was, and the voice, much stronger this 
time, repeated, “Eric Saunders.” Again my brother said 
that he had never known any person of that name, and 
asked where he had met him. ‘The reply was, ‘In the 
Army." My brother mentioned a number of places, such 
as Aldershot, Bisley, France, Palestine, etc., but carefully 
omitted Lowestoft, where he had been stationed for the 
greater part of his army life. The voice replied, *'No, 
none of these places. 1 knew you when you were near 
Lowestoft.” My brother asked why he said, “Near 
Lowestoft,” and he replied, “You were not in Lowestoft 
then, but at Kessingland." This is a very small fishing 
hamlet about five miles south of Lowestoft, where my 
brother spent part of 1917. My brother then asked what 
Company hé bélonged to, and as he could not make out 
whether he said “B” or “O,” my brother asked if he could 
remember the name of his Company Commander. The 
reply was 'Macnamara." This was the name of the officer 
commanding ‘‘B’’ Company at that time. By way of a test, 
my brother pretended that he remembered the man, and 
said, “Oh, yes, you were one of my Lewis Gunners, were 
you not?" ‘The reply was, “No, you had not the Lewis 
Guns then, it was the Hotchkiss." This was perfectly cor- 
rect, as the Lewis Guns were taken from them in April, 
1917, and were replaced by Hotchkiss My brother asked 
him two or three leading questions, such as the name of 
his billet, which he answered correctly, and then Saunders 
said, “We had great times there, Sir, do you remember the 
General's inspection?" My brother laughed, and said that 
they were continually being inspected by Generals, to which 
one did he refer, and he replied, “The day the General 
made us all race about with the guns." ‘This was an in- 
cident which my brother remembered perfectly well, and 
which caused a good deal of amusement to the men at the 


time. He told my brother he had been killed in France, 
and my brother asked him when he had gone out He re- 
plied that he had gone with the “Big Draft" in August, 


1917. My brother asked him why he called it the Big Draft, 
and he said, ‘Don’t you remember the Big Draft, when the 
Colonel came on the parade ground and made a speech.’’ 
This reference was to a particularly large draft sent out 
to France that month, and was the only occasion on which 
my brother remembered the Colonel ever personally saying 
good-bye to the men. He then thanked my brother for the 
gunnery training he had given him, and said it had been 
most useful to him in France.. My brother asked him why 
he had come through to speak to him, and he said, ‘Be 
cause I have never forgotten that you once did me a good 
turn.” My brother had a hazy recollection of obtaining 
leave for one of the gunners, owing to some special circum- 
stance, but whether or not his name was “Saunders” he 
could not remember. About six months after the above in- 
cident, my brother was in London, and met, by appoint- 
ment, the corpora! who had been his assistant with the licht 
guns in his battalion at that time. My brother told him 
the above story, and asked if he remembered any man 
named “Eric Saunders," My brother had been training 
gunners for nearly two years at the rate of about a dozen 
a fortnight, and beyond putting them through their 


examinations, and taking a general oversight of them, he 
never came into sufficiently close personal contact with them 
to get to know many. of their names. The corporal, how- 
ever, whom my brother met was more with the gunners, 
but he did not remember any person of this name. Fortu- 
nately, however. on the afternoon of his meeting my 
brother, he had brought with him an old pocket diary, in 
which he had been in the habit of keepin, a full list of men 
under training and other information, which he knew my 
brother might require from time to time He pulled it out 
of his pocket, and together they looked back until they 
came to the records of “B° Company during 1917, Sure 
enough, the name appeared there, "Eric Saunders, fq. 
August '17," with a red ink line drawn through it; f.q. 
stood for fully qualified, and though my brother knew the 
meaning of the red ink line, he asked the corporal what it 
meant. He replied, ‘‘Don’t you remember, Mr. Findlay, 
I always drew a line through the men's names when they 
went away. This shows that Saunders went out in August, 
1917." 

This, I am sure ycu will agree, is a remarkable case, as 
it is fraud proof, telepathy proof, and cryptesthesia proof 
Not onlydid noone present know my brother, but my brother 
did not know the speaker—can’t even to-day recollect him, 
as he was passing hundreds of men through their training, 
all of whom would know him, but he never had an 
opportunity to know them individually. This case con- 
tains fourteen separate facts; each one was correct and 
each one comes up to my “Al” standard. The only thing 
lacking was the fact that we could not see the speaker. lf 
we could have, little more could be asked. Clairvoyants 
present described him standing in front of us speaking 

I shall now give you another “A1” case:— 


Case 2 *Al,"—One day when in Edinburgh I visited 
Mr. Jones, a friend of mine, and noticed an oil painting on 
his study mantelpiece. On remarking on it I was told that 
it was a painting by the trance painter, David Duguid, who 
died in the early part of this century. It has a history, 
my friend told me. He went on to say, “I had that 
painted once, many ycars ago when I visited Dayid Duguid 
in Glasgow, and as my family did not believe in this 
method of painting, I promptly put it in a tin box," 
Some years later, after the death of Duguid, my 
friend was at a direct voice séance in London and a voice 
spoke to him giving the name David Duguid. ‘You surely 
b not value my painting, Mr. Jones,” said David. “Why?” 
“Tf you did, you would not keep it in a 

My friend had forgotten where he had 
put it, but told Duguid that he would search for it and 
put it on his mantelpiece. Just as Duguid had said, it was 
in a box in the attic, and my friend kept his promise and 
placed it on his mantelpiece 

This was the story I was told the day I visited my friend 
in Edinburgh. I never mentioned it to anyone, and my 
friend did not know Sloan. Now for the sequel. Some time 
after the story of the picture was told to me, I took with 


£ 
said my friend 
box in your attic. 


me to Sloan my friend’s next door neighbour, who had 
never heard the story, though he knew Mr, Jones well. 
Mr. Jones had rarely mentioned the incident, as he is 
rather sensitive about touching on a subject in which his 


However, his next door 
He sat 


neighbours and friends disbelieve, 
neighbour came with me to Sloan’s one night, 
beside me, and was not introduced. 

Ho first of all got some remarkable 
then a strong voice boomed out and 
by name, “Mr. Robinson,” it said, “I am 
Duguid; tell your friend, Mr, Jones"—then came 
Mr. Jones’ full address—‘‘tell your friend, Mr. Jones, 
that I am much obliged to him for keeping his 
promise and placing my picture on his mantelpiece," Mr. 
Robinson was quite bewildered, nnd addressing me said, 
“T don't know what he is talking about." I, however, 
knowing the story, promised Duguid to deliver the mes 
sage, for which I received his thanks. This is another fool- 
proof case, and can be rightly classed as "AT" and quite free 
from any other explanation, to my mind, than that the 
personality of Duguid wag present and spoke, as how else 
could such a message have come? 

Tho last '*AI" case I shall give relates to a lady I took 
with me one evening. Slonn’s séance wag timed to begin 
at 7.15, and on my way to it I called for the lady and ubi 
her if she would care to come with me. As it was them 
pnst 7 she hurriedly put on her things and came with me, 
Bhe mentioned casually to me that she had just returned 
from a visit to friends in England, and I heard her make 


evidence, and 
nddressed him 
David 
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A GOSPEL OF EVOLUTION. 


Str OLIVER LopaE's New Book, 


In his latest book* Sir Oliver Lodge puts into philo- 
fophical and scientific shape Tennyson’s great idea that 
man is not yet made but only in process of making. That 
is an idea which has long been permeating the more advanced 
thought of the time, and Sir Oliver, with his great range 
of view and his wide and deep experience, has put it into 
a form of remarkable lucidity and coherence. It is an in- 
spiring book, for it is marked not only by intellectual 
sincerity and precision, but also by the reverence with which 
Bir Oliver always approaches the deep problems of life. He 
lias not only the sense of proportion but that rarer quality, 
the sense of Eternity. 

A critical review of the book is not necessary. It is 
nowhere dogmatic except in the degree that its 
writes positively where he writes of what he is assured. 
debatable questions he is never more than tentative 
suggestive. 

erhaps the best way of conveying a clear idea of the 
scope and temper of the book is by making some citations, 
not by any means all that we mould like to reproduce. We 
are guided in our choice by the bearing of the extracts on 
the subjects with which LrcmT is mainly concerned. 

In the opening chapter, “A Preliminary Survey of Exist- 
ence: Matter, Ether, Life and Mind," we come upon the 
following arresting passages:— 


Those eminent men who deny the possibility of con- 
tinued existence are forming their opinions on mistaken 
theory. They deny what we call our facts. They think 
they are the product of delusion, hallucination, precon- 
ception, illusory and vain hopes. Well, it is a question 
of evidence. They would Es that it is a question of 
evidence. But they cannot form a working opinion with- 
out real and not casual study of the specific phenomena. 
The few that have studied de facts may differ from my 
interpretation, and especially from my  Ether-workinzg 
hypothesis. By all means. I am willing to abandon it 
on good grounds shown: I hold it lightly; but the facts 
I do not hold lightly. Pontifically—if opponents like 
to call it so—I assert emphatically that there is evidence 
for Survival, and that some of the evidence is thoroughly 
good. It can no more be treated superficially than any 
other of our scientific experiences. It has to be examined 
with caution and patience and critical care, but with an 

open, not a closed mind. ^ Prepossessions and prejudices, 
hopes and desires in either direction, must be put aside. 


author 
On 
and 


In the second chapter which deals finely with the evolu- 
tionary process we read :— 


Spirit and Matter interact; the one active, the other 
passive; the one designing, planning, executing; the 
other being moulded, obediently responsive, docile yet 
passively obstructive, with an obstruction which does not 
oppose but actually assists the object in view, rendering 
possible what else could not be managed, namely, an 
active exertion capable of achieving some far-foreseen 
and desired end. 

This is the only opposition to be encountered in the 


* “Making of Man." Hodder and Stoughton. (3/6 net.) 
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the same remark to someone just before the séance began, 
but no details were given—just tho casual remark. 

During the séance a voice spoke to her, giving the name 
of her host’s son, saying, ‘‘I saw you when you were stay- 
ing with father at Leeds." Several other voices spoke to 
her, giving their names, and sent messages to her host at 
Teeds Two of these she did not know, but she said she 
would tell her host they had spoken, and pass on their 


messages, 

This lady afterwards told me that her host had replied 
that he had known all these people on earth and their mes- 
siges were quite intelligible to him, This lady’s brother, 
on a later occasion, spoke to her calling her “Anna,” a 
name he only used, as she never is called by that name. 
He said his name was “Wil,” but ''Bill" to her, which 
was correct, and then correctly referred in detail to some 
aivice he gave her before his death. “If you had only 
it, how different your life would have been," he 


said. It was only too true, said my friend to me after- 


Finally his face materialised before her and she 
me that it was his face in every detail. Here we 
have fourteen “AJ” faófs recorded, and these three cases 


I havo mentioned containing thirty-four “Al” faots are 


of many. ember in my notes I have on 
j and sixty-nine ‘‘Al’’ facts, every one 
those I have referred to. : 
however, these three cases, fraud is excluded, 
precautions taken. What of chance, in other 
the part of the medium, An eminent 


INEC EIE 


critic: 


him and his wife. 
family names and showed an intimate knowledge of his 
»ublie and home life. 
ha had studied the phenomena for twenty years, it was 
one of the most evidential and interesting sittings in which 
he had ever taken part. 
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material or mechanical and manageable part of the 


uníverse, Every other kind of opposition can be accounted 
for by free will, and is an imme diate consequence of that 
invaluable but rather terrible and fearfully responsible 
grant. Therein—in that first tep above perfect 


mechanism—lay the germ of Humanity, a germ which is 
incipiently perceptible at how lowly a stage in the evolu- 
tion of living creatures! And now that, at the long last, 
that germ has developed and blossomed into conscious- 
ness, we begin to that humanity itself is only a 
stage in the upward progress, and that in our conscious 
freedom and power of choice we possess a spark of 
Divinity, The kindling and development of that spark 
must have been the ultimate aim of the age-long course 
of laborious evolution. Not a son of man only then lay 
in the womb of time, but a potential son of God. 


realise 


In the fourth chapter, ‘‘The Development of Man;" we 
have the following encouraging note on the present con- 
dition of humanity. There is a kind of “cold poetry" in 
Science and Philosophy, and it is well illustrated in the 
following passage: 


Humanity is far better than one would expect from 


its superficial aspect and sordid surroundings, Its 
ancient privileges and high sanctions may be sked 
and hidden, but they are as real as ever. We can 


readily understand and make allowance for our present 
lowly condition; we need never be unduly perturbed and 
discouraged by it. Signs of higher potencies are never 
lacking: signs of loftiness are apparent even in mean 
surroundings: the long labour of preparation of the 
planet is not to be thrown away. Millions of years before 
man appeared there were signs of his coming; and still 
there are signs and indications, to those whose e 2 
opened, of a lofty future for the race, in way 
undreamt of. 


Finally, we may take from the chapter on “Trans- 
cendenta] Man" the tentative conclusion Sir Oliver has 
reached on the vexed question of reincarnation :— 


As regards Reincarnation, it is probably a mistake 
the same individual whom we knew tn 
likely to appear again, at some future 
y be exceptions, but as a rule that seems 

ay ha , however, 1s 


to suppose that 
bodily form is 
date, There m 
unlikely to happen, Wl 
some ot! portion of the larger self becomes inca 
and if so it would be likely to feel a strong 
though often in a vague and puzzled way, with son 
portion which had been embodied previo And 
1f this second incarnate portion happe inclu 
part of what had gone to make the previous individual, 
then there might not only be a sense of affinity, but some 
kind of reminiscence e es and 
roundings which had 
Many people ! 
been at a pla 
what will be fo 
The experier 
to exp 


sur- 


person ulity, ts of memo n 
a previous exist hypothesis to s an 
explanation of in a few exceptional 


people, 

The 
Frederic 
and it is altogether a wort 


book is inscribed ‘‘to the 


WH, Mye rs and of 


memory 


son Ray 


r 
7 tribute 


to both. 


on calculating thə chances of 


correctly 
guessing all the facts recorded considers that to have reached 


mathematician, 


such accuracy represented the equivalent of 1 to 
5,000,000,000,000; in other words, the odds were 
5.000,000,000,000 to 1 against chance being the explanation. 
That being so, we need scarcely consider 1t. 

I shall now summarise threo cas which I class ‘‘A2,” 
as they do not come under quite the same category as my 
“A1” cases, though it by no means follows that the infor- 
mation was normally obtained. All I mean is that the 
information was available normally, and this being so, 
are open to give this as an explanation. 

No. 1 “AQ.’’—I arranged a sitting with Sloan one 


S, 


Case 


evening in our Society’s Rooms in Glasgow, and mentioned 
the name of a friend of mine who was coming. 
turned out I was sorry I did so, as if I had not, it would 
have been a wonderful “Al” sitting. 
man and his wifo came with him. 
a Spiritualist and a leader in finance, 
and certain family 


As things 


He was a London 
He was well known as 
His name, career 
mentioned in ‘Who's 


matters were 


Who." This cannot explain all that took place, but just 
because has name was known I cannot class the case as 
“Al.” However, at least seven different voices spoke to 


They referred to family matters, gave 


He told me afterwards that, though 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DRAMA OF EUROPE. 
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Bv Srantey De Beats 


PERoLocvE: Tug Anctent WORLD 


In one of those passages of Scripture which some 
imagine to be the record of a^íact, and others consider a 
dramatic parable, but whose meaning stands the same i! 
either case, we have the clue to the repetitions of history 

Belshazzar, in fact the son of the reigning moncrch and 
commander of his army, at the very time that the king 
dom is menaced by the invading Persian, is shown at a 


great feast, drinking with his lords and goncubines The 
image is of earthly power and sensual luxury, carek of 
approaching dangers And the Moving Finger writes on 
the wall of his palace the Mene, Mene, Tekel, Peres, which 


proclaims the irrevocable sentence: God hath numbered thy 
ius and finished it; thou art weighed in the balances 
and found wanting; thy kingdom is divided to others 

Buch is the drama of history. Empires, kingdoms, re- 
publics, democracies have again and again been weighed 
and found wanting, and have passed from the stage, 

It is to be regretted that we should so often forget 
that internal causes can only be staged by representing 
them as external. Historical science. reveals the inward- 
ness of events just as physica] science reveals molecular 
action, Drama makes some one man the embodiment oí 
the temper of his age. That is why the Government of 
God is always dramatically represented under the figure of 
a human sovereignty, which in fact it only remotely re- 
sembles, Too often we pass by the meaning of the legend 
confining our attention to its form; and conceiving of that 
Government as that of an external Ruler, we ask why He 
does not interfere to stop the sufferings of the world, 

To all who realise that the Creative Power works from 
the inside, not from the outside, whether of Nature or 
Man, the answer is simple Jecause the evolutionary law 
is inviolable—learn or perish: because if we will not learn 


by reason and good-will we must learn by consequences and 


pain; and this is not cruel, because wisdom is the only 
tH condition of — ss, and to the sou] t 
1as learned, the sorrows and sufferings of the flesh are for 


akes in the morning 


gotten as an evil dream when it a 
sunshine of its next evolutionary change. 

The Drama of History is the story of the cumulative 
action of individuals, In each man there lives the emana- 
tion from the Father which can heal, can guide, c: 
strengthen and can love, acting from moment to moment 
in the ordinary affairs of lif« We heed—co-operation and 
harmony ensu« we quench the Sp 
"interests" spring up; they give rise t« 


and enmity Blow fall the ffakes of act now 
on the mountain side, until the mass of itior 
and injustices fall in the avalanche of revolution 

We are weighed in the eterna] ba ritua 
law. 

Act 1.—Hettas 

Westward the course of Empire take 

Persia succeeded Babylon and ruled tl j t. Xerxe 
(9.0, 485), irritated by Greek piracy, as Philip of Spair 
in s later age by the Elizabethan seamen, essayed the cor 
quest of a small free natior H indisciplined r 1 
were routed by Greek disciplined soldier nd his s 
power was crushed at Balamis, s.c. 45 

Bo began t Golden Age of H« the Age of P 

That Age | been spoken of though i ere a der 
cratic model That is not the fa Mod der 
fire not the histor le er i Gres - 
but of the Romar ts The Anet i 
by Greek ante-types, except in a 1 : 
the writings of Aristotle nd Pl G er 
not in the direct line of historical ev i 

There are other reasor why Gree democra e 
to the modern forn 

1. The citizens of the Greek republics, which were no 
larger than an English county, were all brought up in very 
similar environments Athenian, Bpartar Thebar ets 
those of a modern State grow up ir environment BO 
different that they have few ideas in commor 

2. The Gr democracies were founded n totall 
different trad ne from the representative principle of a 
modern State Aristotle makes | le racy one 
in which every voter could hear a single r d ever 


though the Press, had it existed, might have enlarged } 
definition, the fact remains that the possessors of the frar 
chise were never mu: over 20,000 in the largest of the 
Greek States, and often much lew 

4. This franchise did not imply election to a Chamber 

there was none—every citizen could speak and vote in 
the Assembly (Ecclesia) on every measure proposed 

4. The Courts of Law and the Councils were similarly 
administered by the whole body of the citizens Any man 
could become a magistrate by direct election to the offi 
5. Ancient democracy, whether in Greece or Rome, was 
not merely tolerant of privilege—it wag privilege; e.g., the 
Law of Pericla for the Athenian franchise demanded 
Athenian descent on both the male and the female sides, 
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thus the privilege to about half the popul 
ove | Stats Citizenship conferred elig 
A right to ow ho 
that of app« : th f j olig 
overnment by ar ‘ r t in pr 55 
gréater restr n « be lir n ofa 
Iranchise 2 
6. Labour v despis« « 
lled labour was performed , Mar 
considered unwortl í ee! I The Grook 7 
I 1 theretor« ample « Iru , ogu T t »* pi 
theory and administrative practice, to ebate p 
question and contend tor ol I 4 « nu 
office 5 tł it Cari d State | 
7. But the final and capital difference th: i 
modern comparisons is that these little republic i 
holding States. In Sparta the helot population 
numbered the free men, and were liable to tł 


custom of the Cryptia, under 
helot might be murdered wi 
of course, be those who behay ) ; 
Thucydides records the murder of two thousand at one tim 
(Thuc. 50) 

Verbal similarities cannot obliterate thee 


moral difference the proble: o I de “a 
involve 2 series of condition yy differ hat no jus 
analogy can be drawn 
Moreover the Greek d racie ere ery transitor 
the Delian League that fought again Pe a, rapid - 
came the Athenian Empire opposition to Ather 
hegemony brought the League t« " Sparta in tl» 
Peloponnesian war, but the outcom« or the hegemor 
of Sparta, succeeded in ti 3 í 
is true that by the end of the Gre Age raci 
the type described above í r DL u 
a limited franchise—were the typical Gr« constitution 
they had no ndar 1 L not in s 
European evol rear 
There } P er í 4 , n 
the anor € « rack t € € I F r A J 
- flaver canker ir r or slaver 
destruct o le f r ng ot oni 
did they disregard I r i uni] 
hick the nurser of ns ‘ we 
eratel rainst it Plat B. not an 
elaboratel ed satire « egarded cor 
of women and cl n of th« 
Stats Repu A otl. nn 
posure nd r nction or 
; P 5b pathe 
of Gre A I 
, Der 
4 ‘ é 24 € ‘ r , 
n to ich 
B 1 « ar an 


| | T ' er t 
M r 
r Federal C 
j vith ^ 4 Gre« le í Ms n 
T ' nd t r 
I 4 r 
r j I - syster 


« ‘ , 0 of them, a 
pr te ‘ r « x I 4 « le 
n tl hear Pe } J 1 600 miles 
intry to t Gree n the shore of the Black 
Ne Alex te ` ‘ that if ten thou 
nd mer jd r ! t of Pe 1 espite of a 
opposition, twer thousand ld march into it, He had 
perfected ! tar f H « i pl nx à triangular 
wedge of me armed th ind protected fron 
arrows | ninst th hield-wall the waves 
Persian ca themsel ve n vain; and their point 
of eterar rced ciplined ranks The 
battles of “and ive the rough Mace 
lonian old and iver ats fair women 
hoarded we authority over extensive provinces 
Alexan 1 to India he set up his capita 
at Babylor in the flush of conquest Four of 


his officers divided his empire between them: one took 
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Persia as his share, one ruled Syria, one g 


7 1 Egyr 
md one became king of Maa in th Es o! 
lowed, armour-plated ^ elephar he precur 
"tanks," carried devastation into | ‘ 
@mpleted the rout, and cavalry took up G 
engineers made Demetrius (called Poli 4 Tak: 
@ Cities) the ruler of the Levant; and Gre 
planted colories all round the Medit I M 
miles, in Sicily, at Cyrene, and Al G 
the great military power, and every G exul 

of Greek art, Greek philosoph prow« 
venture and civilisation i 

Imperialism gave a fresh lease of ‘ e n 

seumunities, but, the root causes 'eneracy were 

E he Greek rulers entered on the second | 
Sthey became first luxurious, and thea corrupt." The 
raus of their fall were, as ever, n cans 
spin the word Materialism,t which s p re ar 
material prosperity as the purpose of life e Gre 
i was Aristotle's ''good life’’—to 4 
mruggle by which a man's whole streng pent iz 


me» living from Nature or circumstance ” ; 
meiber time nor energy for art, literature, or that 
ledge and feeling which make the charm of inter 

"are often the basis for friendship Th good time 
zm of many at the present day, an air y justified 


*Droysen ; ne Erotessor 7 P. Mah: 
Thought," pp. and 122, Also “The Greek 
way,” p. iA 

usen T is here sed in the sense o 
parvait gain as the object of life’ jt ar 
Ww thought professed by persons 
Christian culture, and often constru ‘aaa 
tomidering the resulte to which they logically work 


THE USE OF ECTOPLASM. 


By Mes. F. E. Leanixa. 


Nearly everything that we hear of e 
and we hear much, is connected with r 
Mancs, but the report of Mr. Benton 
@mmenaing in lacut of April 5th brought 
eription of the thing without the na 


then) in another connection alt. and « 
suggestive of a fresh line of inv Pe 
mot satised with the merely s ] re r 


food for scientific curiosity, yie 
faces, hands, and so on, ask with every justif 
is the good of it?" ‘The following account 


wer, It is by Brother Raman i give 4 
dx D of Dr. W. F. Cobb’s scholar r Sr 
Healing” : — 


_ Near our summer residence 
was a pool of water where à 
ome to breed, and they would 
at the time of hatching. Fr 
water would sometimes be attacked 
I was only two or three, I well 
perience of healing was the rep 
skin on these frogs’ bacl h | , 
hawks dropping them on 1 ppt I 
the frogs for a while, and aly: fine 
substance envelop them, and I ild 
flesh quickly mend and the skin be r 
ihe green colour and brown markir 
were originally, 

One day a big tiger met me near ' ‘ 
s very inflamed paw. A large splint Í As ] 
rame up to me I saw this same ibstance er pit 
him, I took his paw in my hand before turning 

he had then lain down at my feet—a lar 
black wood came out and fell at my feet, ar 
intently I saw the tendons move into place 
knit together, skin grow over and new hair come 
this wonderful substance moving in cloud-like 
the time. 


| This “fine. white doughy substance,” exuded, Mr. Ben- 
| tom tells ns, from all living things, working and moving in 
the restoration of tissues, is usually quite invisible to us 
LA further it seems able to affect the psychic senses 
(et wight and touch; denser still, the sensitive plate; lastly, 
the physical ans of sight and touch. Its rapid flight 

into invisibility and intangibility naturally makes it 

mos difficult of al] things to examine; yet anything 
| within the reach of science cannot esc ape, particu- 
4 i, as in this case’ it really belongs more to this 

! than what we call "the next." We who are of a 
generat ing to constrain the viewless ether, will 
wA do be wi t a closer knowledge of our own 


o) interesting to place beside the above instance of 
1 tise in healing. a statement by Mrs. Irene H, 

in an interv reported in the ‘Daily Ex- 

i 20th, 1923. «ʻA healing substance 

ips, like gossamer or a spider's 
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THE SECRET OF THE GAME. 
» 
s2 
He 
B 
1 
the r er f SE 
her opponent, he protested no furth Dear la he A Ht we 
aid * u ha i ^ ple » W » 
arithmetic and al h trifl nd t 
n only four b any mber } 
herself unopposed idenly became qu 
and thereafter the I ed out. fairl and she 
was even content to lo 1 xl grace D. G 
IN THE END. 
The term of our life is brief 
"Tis the red of the red rose-leaf ; ê 
Tis the gold of a sunset sky, £59 
"Tis the flight of a bird on high; | ; 
But one may fill! the space > - 
With so much beauty and grace Banke e 
That the red shall shine sublime T gee, 
With the gold. outlasting time, erty ot yy 
And the bird fly swift and straight ita 
Through Heaven's most holy Gate. A ur 
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iums are not by any 
; Jerusalem. In truth, 
s, outdo them in their 
:x the Almighty, and to 
Time out of mind we 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS INTENDED FOR THE Pave had our" "interpreters" who have E 
EDITOR should be addressed to the Editor of Lrcnr, busied Ene zzles of Daniel and The H 
5, Queem-square, London, W.C.1. Revelation, es in ancient numbers, i 


e cryptograms of God. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS and “LIGHT” SUB- ana, 3 : aie 
J with great calamities 


SCRIPTIONS should_in al] cases be addressed to 


Hutchinson and Co., 34, Paternoster Row, London, and w » W ather, and even with 
- E.C. Cheques and Postal Orders should be made pay- epidemics of a, as connected with the judg- 
able to “Licur.” ments of God and the verdicts of Heaven. The late 
La SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—Twelve months, 22/-; six Mr. Spurgeon, in his dramatic way, was rather given 
i? months, 11/-. Payments must be made in advance, to it; and there are few ] s, high or low, who 
E ki. ADVERTISEMENTS.—All applications respecting these rt a had a pm = di Saat bey eps and 
h dis $ must be made to "icut" Advertisement Dept., n ibishops, m our a arpa AF n yu d c olera, or 
i H Hutchinson and Co., 34, Paternoster Row, London, drought, or excessive wet, have ac vised fasting and 
EN 3 EG. Tel.: 1462 Central. prayer, and have arranged for days of ''humiliation 
4 b RATES.—£10 per page; 10s, per inch single column; before an incensed and hotly-judging God. It is, im 
i à societies, 8s. per inch; classified advertisements, 9d. per truth, a common folly, and one that still widely pre- 
pu line. vails amongst the irritating or amusing superstitions 
d Hu of even "good Society"; but the enlightened Spirit- 
: A hie ualist is as free from it as the enlightened rationalist. 
$ " "MESSAGES FROM GOD." Westminster Abbey needs the lesson as much ss 
it 247 the humblest little parlour where two or three are 
f There are three things that are needed by every gathered together, feeling for some open door to the 
i Spiritualist, and especially by every active medium. spirit-world: and even the I needs the discrimina- 
" The first is common-sense; the second is an all-round tion which we coun with regard to every “trance 
knowledge of the world; the third isa sense of humour. address.” It becor us all to be moderate and 
We believe that these three requisites are possessed to let reason keep her seat on her glorious 
by believers and mediums to a very much greater ex- ‘Arone, t : n glimpses of the Unseen, 
tent than the outer world imagines; and there are t^e ©Xperie e, and to “‘try the spirits" 
times when we are even inclined to think that Spirit. Perhaps " sakes as our own. 
ualists, on the whole, are stronger in these very mat- es 
ters than their revilers. But no one can deny that LOVE IS GOD’S GARDEN. 
this is only “‘on the whole." It is only natural that 
the subject, merely as a subject, should attract the 
morbid, the badly-balanced, the humourless crank, to z 
say nothing of the excitably ignorant and the rogue: Chi Garden through 
and it is certainly necessary that all our people shoul Pair 
stand on their guard in relation to these. Fron f twilight dim; 
Take the whole subject of what we call ''Messages 
from God." Now we do not deny that such m 28 - 
may come, in whatever sense we understand ''God''; 
but we do say that, on such a subject, we all need to Whe 1 
be as careful, as critical 1 : ent bl wens t the sky ; 
All along human histor With | “ey ae e morrow he would send 
sons who were medi > ; 
the confidants of God; ~ H 
spiritually ra l p 
abused and long-s : J i 
“Thus saith the 
expected birth 
common-sense ge . 
world, a merciful hum : Galie | 
would have sent roaming p TE | 
receivers of ''mess 4 : í ne to reign, 
We know it because it h > COT P - 
across not a few of these '' n with , E U “Paini” 
the assurance of a prophet, and : 'onceit of a J M. Sr Y 
fourth-rate poet: and, in nine cases out of ten, the TA me 
message has been unworthy of the fifth standard in a ——————— ——— 
Board School. What tawdry metaphors! What Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS: Important.—It would save 
excited drivel! What vain repetitions! Ring down the much inconvenience and delay if correspondents would note 
curtain upon them, and let the rest be silence! z dee aia ai aone. oar E e eps 
What then? Does that tell against our great con- which is solely the editorial office of the paper, but to the 
tention that messages come from the Unseen? Not in publishers of Licut, Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., 34, Pater- 
the slightest. We do not care to deny, in any case noster Row. Londo E.C.4 
connected with this ‘‘ragged regiment," that the mes- A Nrzpkp Hixt.—One is often surprised at the bizarre 
we ‘say is that it must be judged upon its merits, and general pu e site unable to dicc between P 
that it isthe very height of misleading folly to endorse ^ actual bappenir nd their ressions and emotions 
everything with the name of “‘God,”’ or to let that arising from the observance ch happenings. It is ' 
great endorsement, as a matter of course, remain. Ts PB REEL es ultipli rol porn | 
Spirit-communion is not necessarily “the communion words and superlatives adds something To. the feum when | 
. of saints," much less “the communion of the Holy often the use of such words merely convicts the writers of 
Ghost’’; and it is precisely for this reason that we undue credulity and emotionalism. . The worst dis- 


J aa arvice wa C to ou sen comrades is to garnish and 
s requisites. the safı guard of com -&ens a servi we an ir ar n comra garnis 
cite, as requisites, the e d of common-sense, the ta ge yo = to meet Our mods umi fa AZ 


help of a knowledge of the world, and the blessed gift cram their teaching into the mould of our petty 
of a sense of humour. idiosyncrasies and misconceptions.— Tmz “Two Wortps.” 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE WINDOW. fe idic doctrine whicl ternest of 
a I ‘ h 
elf S 1 r Deity 
NEWS AND VIEWS —UTTINGS AND COMMENTS. x M ed 
A certain class of critic loses no opportunity r Ex en 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle as crank, runnin after r were ar 
psychic chimera that presents itself. Such men only - : 
pose their own mental deficiency, for a study of his face aS malised 
as it appears on the frontispiece of the current issue of E = 
“Pearson's Magazine” is süfficient to give the lie to any í 1 halt upon 


such statement; while his own statement in the article that 
follows is evidence of his careful sincerity. He say 


1 will claim one virtue for myself in life, and it is that n 
Ihave never paltered with this subject. There is some- to believe man's only 
thing within me which makes it quite impossible that I ment. 

Gould say other than I truly think about religion, or . . 

could bow my head to any system unles he 

reason were bowed also. I ve said ‘ 

an ill-chosen word, for this is as much 

as my hand or my foot, and at no time 

choice in the matter or any reason for 
. Ld . 


A report of a lecture by Sir Oliver L 
Reality of the Unseen,” at Dr. Horton’s 
stead, is given in “The Christian World. 73 
evidences for the existence of law and order i 
Sir Oliver is reported as saying :— 


“The structure of the material universe 
beautiful. When its students Lu to you a 
fothem. But if they begin to philosophi 
nothing else, they are saying what the 

visions of the saints and seers were mystic: 
Men of scieffce did not get their visions in this 
by studying in a more prosaic way. The I 
but the same spirit. “The | 
world—the thing is true! How 
Oliver. ‘‘By study, it has come adually 
beings in this universe besides men We our 
long to the unseen Our bodily life is a t: 
important in cur existence. If 
for it, and it will be forthcomi 
worship here is not extinct, but workjng among u 
It is impossible to describe the profoundly 
with which, in conclusion, Sir Oliver recited Frar 
Thompson's poem, ‘The Kingdom of he wl i 
Service Was an event long to be remembered by everyone dimensior 1 J near i g 
who was privileged to take part. nt netrat 


The “Journal of the America 
search” for April, contains th« 
Dr. Gustave Geley on ‘‘Ectoplasn 
similarity of this substance to certain o 
the position it might take in normal ger 
that it is always subordinate to thé « I 
article commences with the following ! ter 


What is the Ectoplasm? First of l S 

unfoldment from the mediur T i - 
of his organism exteriorises itself, Sometimes it Ix ` VN 
a small portion, sometim« I mk f ‘ Y 

periments, it is half of the w« t i The « 

plasm shows itself at fir ar T 

sometimes solid, sometimes vapor I a 

asa rule, the amorphous ect SI ‘ I th. Q 

of the material we see appear ne r 1 

the phenomenon- is completed, tl phx nd i I 

anatomical capacities of organisms of The ee Sa : I 

ectoplasm has become a being, or a fraction of a being j G MIU er Full" i 


but always strictly dependent upon the d th« em : ES eg balara 


medium of which it is a sort of proj n and in w h 
it is reabsorbed at the end of the experimer 


The “Sunday Pictorial” itain 
Frankau on “Signs of an Te manent Spiritual vival,’ apy x : 
which he deals with the disturbing elfe of the ite wal Th e I : Sia ae Peopl 
@pecially in ethical matters, and draws t follow ; z : Aa r : 


Hiasions as to the outcome :- ee e cupa eis Lair thod go Me In 


Nevertheless, the more I persi 

š restless England of ours 

many letters which reach me from 
the more certain am I becom 
Witness some great recrudescence o at fait i 1“ 
infinite Which underlies every other faith in man. What 
form that faith in the infinite take, what kind of 
creed or bat kind of man will reveal it to us is still un 
sario me. God moves strangely when He is about to one perso 


an in 


some wonder. But already, to anyone who has another person la in others trance 
1 eye to see, there are many portents of Him, and and so on. The psychic fact st the surface is 
Many eamest souls are already claiming revelation. the more easily awakeni d inte Potentially, 
j eater, f Gay, for instance, the Christian Scientists add to therefore, it is possible for everyone to communicate with 
4 their number And add to their enthusiasm Every day their spirit friends. In practice, however, it is only 
rely intellectua! man announces his conversion those who have cultivated the psychic faculty who are 
to t t intellectually baffine theory, Spiritualism As able to do so Those who have not cultivated the faculty 
ys t e Roman Catholic Church pursues its disciplined in that way must depend upon someone who has done 

d Hebrews many earnest men and so naturally, called a medium.” 


ring whether salvation may not lie in W. W. H. 
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: SOME 
NOTABLE |;SPIRIT COMMUNICATIONS 


BY W. Bri 


ing Messy 
all worthy 
to be imuitt« 


founded 
the same topi 
following exam 
the first volume of 
where the recorder 
cator from books, : 
the majest) h« 
name of the spirit is not 
from. the context appears 
not an impropriety. The Sage's purpose in what 
here follows is to shed light on *that sublime resurrection 
which mankind has misnamed death 


identihcation 


‘Many centuries have rolled over the earth since I, as 
one among numerous inhabitants, lived and moved upon its 


whil residin 


surface. My thoughts and expe 
that planet, seem to me now like the 
of some unmeaning dream; my earth-li 
but an uneasy night, when contrasted with 
and peaceful Day, which pervades the interi 
who dwell on the higher planes of the mei g sph 
Yet my experience, as ] meared the termination of my 
residence on earth. was a perfect history of, and commentary 


upon, the influence of ignorance and 
"(3neece was Inv country and my 


I loved as my children; and 
seemed to me like m 
But, as among 
government of 
publics; and 
temperament 
their aspirations. 
structor, and 
Athens 
none < 
but instead 
tive promp 
I caused n 
fidently depended upon 
mediate companions, who 
reasons to instruct, 
But hereby I experier 
forthwith learn, 
Legislat« F 
taught, new forms or rev - i 
holding a temporary power over the 
to maintain their power an 
throne tł medium 
unfolded E 
Dovernors 


> 


1 


e 
Lo 


coursed mor 
fulness of my 
which I endeavo: 


stant wakefulness 
sounded loud in m 
Whether in t f 
sulting the 


plating the deep 
yea everywhere 


saying—“Dark is 
"Death is : eve 
“Three years 
made f 
fina] r 


depths of melanc: 
imperfectly aroused 
to me a recollecti 
resur f ; 


some fair and 
spot of earth— 
meditations—w : 
be born again mat fairer isle. anticipated and named, by 


known as Salamis gut of which was t 


Plato, tbe : tlantis.” At the request of my few but 
faithful friends, I dictated to be written upon parchment 
that my ashes should be scattered upon the sea which so 
constantly embraced and moaned about the fertile but 
solitary shores of the Salamis Isle. 


LIGHT 


Being prost wit acana f 
eas t I I progr 
E r 1 
t I 


len t 
S 1 as 
r f L] ` t 
sence sh a tte : 
poy that ted 
analy g thes ress g 
den rusl f all i e p 


Tee xal 
posed that I s ] t 
y t ext r r S 
I saw them g I 
I) : = > 
I 
I S 
" N« | 
Í * : 
persor I bel nversing 
of ur e ran thr 
wher T; r ther ji sa 
fe est f Te ] 1 
nnexpected and sweet, imparted t« 
than I had er enjoyed on ea 
I began to unfold in Love ar 
perpetnal development I learn« 


bring me thither: and that the glo 
I had become an inhabitant was not, 


N Atlan En 


me. What a thr 
r Li €x te na 
Ti peting, 5 


rious country of wh 


as I had supposed, the 


‘ bard, I am still unable t 


Zw the body, would not prove 
was alo dependent on the 
Meiklejohn' 


c if we accept telepathy 
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new-born republic of the isle of the sea; no, I learned 
my higher hfe, and progressed to 1 stand tha 
à tenfold more heavenly state t 
ad of— because each in 
Was drawn up into intimate conj 
Good, and the Divine 
“Thou seest n Í 
is to die; thou see 
‘shadows’ to pass throu 
sleep.’ But I mu 
who die sweetly; fo or 
sxmetimes not qui et int 
sderable length of time 
it has experienced the 
which pervade this divi 
earth’s inhabitant 
do not believe it) that to 
to die sweetly, they should 
Barmonious order; ior the 
though in rude places, pear ` 
heart rich fragrance flows 1 to h 


THE ETHERIC BODY. 
By F. C. Constsstz, M.A 


A certain hypothesis which is 
cally sound might be used as a 
of the existence and survival 
is 


L' perhaps, strange that it h 
must admit, at the outse 


exit when there is nothing d 1 
Bir Oliver Lodge's theory of the ether We rest our fait 
What is the hypothesis? And feel in T 
Science has broken up the at s i r life 
consist of a nucleus and n 
somthing else. For instan 
ite of the dome of St P 
the nucleus and negative 
less than a pin's point, Wh 
mp oí? It may be made up 
at present, is meaning] 
area, not occupied by th 
ghe. It follows that | 
beld, by science, to cons 
But any such object 
body of extension in 
Is i set up by the nuc 
Bot. Tt is set up by the o 
fanc is the result of cor 
antum of the ether an: 
is opens a question of ti 
I cannot now deal with 
Sher be all-pervading its 
a mature that a quantum < 
and negative electrons « or 


form of ether. COMM PET E z en > 


+? of the spirituz l 
the same way as the f 
taly difference is that, 


the brain is held not to 
Ss a reridica] hypothesis by 
tained the ibility that 
Na spiritua] being in a spi 
The body would, in 
Tegarded. not as the cause of 
Testrictive condition, as pror 
animal as but a hindrance t 
and the dependance of the 


s “Kant,” p. 473.) 


then we find "the extension of r 
ita of the bodily life.” (Cf. Alexander: 
Deity,” Vol. IL. p. 424, and enjoy w 
TPT am right in stating that scientifically the f f 
Sip is determined by the ether (not by motion as a 

I IP") then the statement of Kant (fo 
iy Bergson) together with telepath 

certainly opens the pos: 
self” of man survives in etheric form 

the ment for the use of those wh 
eve it survival o ol dier body. I do not now t S 

| the — e ther the argument is good, not already found it? 

- centuries answer. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN. 


= t OLD SUPERSTITIONS AND NEW TRUTHS. 
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THE SITTER, THE SEANCE ROOM, 
AND THE MEDIUM. 


A Few SUGGESTIONS, 


By Leres Hunt. 


A CAUTION. 


sary to caution the investigator 


It seems constantly ne 
into the facts of spirit return of the likelihood of confusing 
medium and sitter if 


the psychic conditions around bot 
he is unduly anxious to get into touch with any one special 
arisen friend. An uncontrolled longing for evidence from 


one quarter only not only appears to inh communication 


from the person directly concerned, but also has an adverse 


influence upon others, who may be seeking to mani 
It is often the case that the one with whom it 18 
sh communication can come into 


specially desired to esta 
contact with  earth-conditions more readily after an 
“avenue” has been prepared—so to speak—by others, who 
may be more conversant with the ways of communicating 
than is the person of whom the sitter particularly desires 
to hear. It is well to remember that spirit people are, 
generally speaking, no more at our beck and call than are 
our friends in the earth-life. They have their own duties 
and engagements just as we have, and so, even though will- 
ing, they are not—at times—able to respond to our call, 
although we may ofier them what is known as good con- 
ditions. Again and again has it been my experience that, 
becoming interested in some communication which is being 
made, the communicator has suddenly said, ‘‘Here is a per- 
son who says he wants to let you know he is here, as you 
are expecting him," and then it is found that the visitor is 
the person who we had specially wished would come. 


‘CONDITIONING 


Much has been said about *'conditions," but there is yet 


much to learn about what are the ‘‘conditionings’’ most suit- 
able for the different kinds of psychic phenomer that is to 
say the conditions governing the material surroundings of 
the séance room and the sitters. Experience has shown that 
cleanliness and comfort are essential within reasonable 
limits, but not such a rigid adherence to hard and fast 
rules as would be irksome to all concerned. For instance, 
one cannot sit upon a hard-seated chair in one position for 


an hour, and preserve equanimity of mind. Nor can one 
prevent, altogether, dust, etc., from gathering even in a 
room specially set apart for séance-holding. But the 


absence of heavily upholstered furniture of any kind in a 
séance room is advantageous even where mental phenomena 
only are sought as sitters are not then so likely to experience 
that feeling of stuffiness which quickly causes uneasiness of 
mind as well as of body. Jf a sitter will sit with folded 
hands and crossed legs throughout a séance, he must not 
expect satisfactory results, for sitting in such a position 
ioditates in some fashion against the conditions. From 
these examples it will be gathered that the ‘‘conditioning’’ 
of circumstances for psychic phenomena is best produced 
by the exercise of “the common sense of the fitness of 
things,” be it concerned with the furniture of the room, 
or the postures of the sitter, and that the avoidance of 


extremes in any way will help matters, With a little 
thonghtfulness, and mpi ation regarding material 
surroundings, it is found that the chances of succe being 


obtained at séanc be they for mental or physical pheno- 


mena, are greatly enhanced 
Fioeritiovs Names 


Though the giving of fictitious names by tters to a 
medium before a séance may have some justification in cer- 
tain circumstances—and there are occasions when the adop- 
tion of a pseudonym is advisable—yet the practice is not 
generally a commendable one, for it imposes a restriction 
in the mind of the sitter himself, and if the medium i 
aware of this pious fraud it is likely to set up condition 


in his mind of a restrictive nature also, thereby creating 


^ reserve inimica] to good result Even if the correct 
name is discovered by the medium that i no proof of 
‘other side’’ activity for as the tter knows his own 
name, thought-transference may easily accotnt for it being 
discovered by the medium. The reserve set up ig not easily 
dissipated afterward and thus another “wall” inhibiting 


communication has to be broken down before spirit peopk 
wishing to manifest can do so, My own experience in thi 
connection may be summed up as follows “Don’t be too 
secretive when with a medium, preserve the balance between 
effusive frankness and oyster-like reticence Find the mean 
between the two modes of approaching a sensitive, and, 
given honesty of purpose on both side ntislaction is more 
likely to.be yours, for spirit people often adopt methods of 
their own by which they give you better proofs of identity 
than your methods may produce 

A fact too often overlooked is that the returning spirit 
may be as anxious as you are that identity shall be proven, 
and sees that his way is best in the conditions prevailing 


at the tim Consider the evidence given, and, if still 
de 15 ot yt mp proof, try jme 
lifi nt channe n other conditior 
nat ne require yen, 
Ing Il Test 

Without minir r th« m portance of “trying the 
spirit Spiritual 1 down upon their de 
voted heads the anathema of mar really spiritually-minded 
people if they made tests the be all and end all" of con 
munication, and the inqu'rer will, in the course of hi 
vestigations, be brought into contact with spirit-people who 
use a medium for the purpose of co ying as fully as cir 
cumstances permit religiou philosophical or scientif 
teachings, appertaining to earth life, as ‘well as to life in 
the higher spiritual realms, and who are not at all concerned 
in giving what are usually termed ‘‘tests of identity,” 
These arisen ones are indeed “‘in native worth and honour 
clad," and their teaching is eminently calculated to uplift 
our thoughts nd direct our gaze to ''something higher 
than this earth, to something near the skies." I wouM 
therefore say to anyone who has the privilege of listening 


to spirit teachers, who have proved their worth as such 
Never mind about attempting to get at the personal 
identity of these angelic missionarie but be thankful that 
such teachers can get through the murky mists and clouds 
of earth, and thus help by their ministrations to mak 
mortals more fully realise that there’s more in life than 
living and more in death than dying, and that, in very 
truth, “Underneath are the Everlasting Arms.” 


us 


THE INVISIBLE ENVIRONMENT. 


When a piece of coal is thrown on the fire, we say that 
it will radiate into the room a certain quantity of heat, 
This heat, in the popular conception, is supposed to reside 
in the coal and to be set free during the process of combus- 
tion. In reality, however, the heat energy is only in part 
contained in the coal. It is contained just as truly in the 
coal's Environment—that is to say, in the oxygen of the air, 
The atoms of carbon which compose the coal have a powerful 
affinity for the oxygen of the air. Whenever they are made 
to approach within a certain distance of one another, by the 
initial application of heat, they rush together with incon- 


ceivable velocity The heat which appears at this moment; 
comes neither from the carbon alone nor from the oxygen 
alone. These two substances are really inconsumable, and 
continue to exist, after they meet in a combined form, ás 
carbonic acid gas. The heat is due to the energy developed 


by the chemical embrace, the precipitate rushing together 
of the molecules of carbon and the molecules of oxygen. It 
comes, therefore, partly from the coal and partly from the 
Environment. Coal alone never could produce heat, neither 
alone could Environment. The two are mutually dependent 
And although in nearly all the arts we credit everything to 
ihe substance which we can weigh and handle, it 1s certain 
that in most cases the larger debt 5s due to an invisiblé 


Environment. 
This is one of those great commonplaces which slip ouf 


of general reckoning by reason of their very largeness and 
simplicity. How profound, neverthek are the ‘issues 
whi h hang on this < lementary truth we hall discover im- 
mediately Nothing in this « is more needed in every dë 
partment of knowledge than the rejuvenescence of the com 


monplace In the spiritual world especially, he will be wis 
who courts aintance with the most ordinary and trans 
facts of ture; and in laying the foundations for 
rious life he will make no unworthy beginning wh? 

i | e sense of so obvious a trut 
thout Environment there can be no life 


i Spiritual Envir ent? It is God 
here r here is m no thought no 
ng! ‘Without Me ye can do nothing." 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World," 


by Henry DnUMMOND 


A COUNSEL OF PATIENCE. 


It is very human to be irritated by cheap and shallow 


criticism, by questions which betray a lack of the most 
elementary common sense, by the parade of objections, 
fondly regarded as insuperable, which a little sober think 
ing would speedily dissipate The attitude of mind which 
in psychical matter iffers fools gladly" is only to be 
acquired, as a rule, after a good deal of experience and th 


cultivation of that menta] detachment which can enable 
one to place himself in the position of the questioners and 


the critics and view the matter from their standpoint 
Then it will frequently be found that the stupidity shown 
is merely the result of inexperience, and that as a rule 


the man who is very foolish in his dealings (either as con- 
vert or critic) with psychica] phenomena may be singularly 
able and intelligent in his own particular business. His 
apparent stupidity, therefore, is simply the effect of that 
rashness which leads so many to “lay down the law" on 
subjects concerning which they know little or nothing. 


APRIL 26, 1924. 


The Conduct of Circles. 
BY THE LATE * M.A. (OXON.).” 


Advice to Inquirers. 


Tf you wish to see whether Spiritualism is really only 
jugglery and imposture, try it by personal experiment, If 
you can get an introduction to some experienced Spirit- 
Maliss on whose good faith you can rely, ask him for 
dvie; and if he is holding private circles, seek per- 
mmission to attend one to see how to conduct séances, and 
Exhat to expect. There is, however, difficulty in obtaining 
| access to private circles and, in any case, you must rely 

E ly on experiences in your own family circle, or amongst 
< own friends, all strangers being excluded, 

T Form a circle of from four to eight persons, half, or at 
it two, of negative, passive temperament and preferably 
the female sex, the rest of a more positive type. Sit, 
itive and negative alternately, secure against disturb- 
B, in subdued light, round an uncovered table of con- 
f size, Place the palms of the hands flat upon its 
surface. The hands of each sitter need not touch 
ose of his neighbour, though the practice is frequently 


opted 
Do not concentrate attention too fixedly on the ex- 
ed manifestation. Engage in cheerful but not frivolous 
versation. Avoid dispute or argument. Scepticism has 
deterrent effect, but a bitter spirit of opposition in a 
of determined will may totally stop or decidedly 
ede manifestations. If conversation flags music is a 
help. if it be agreeable to all, and not of a kind to 
sensitive ear. Patience is essential. and it may 
y to meet ten or twelve times at short intervals, 
anything occurs. If after such a trial you still fail, 
ima fresh circle. An hour should be the limit of an un- 
uecessful séance. 
Tif the table moves, let your pressure be so gentle on its 
irface that you are sure you arenotaidingitsmotions. After 
time you will probably find that the movement will con- 
ue if your hands are held over, but not in contact with, it. 
not, however, try this until the movement is assured 
d be in no hurry to get messages. 
m you think that the time has come, let someone take 
mmand of the circle and act as spokesman. Explain to 
unseen Intelligence that an agreed code of signals 


able, and ask that a tilt may be given as the alphabet 
owly repeated, at the several letters which form the word 
the Intelligence wishes to spell. It is convenient t 


4 single tilt for No, three for Yes, 
bt or uncertainty. 
ZWhen a satisfactory communication has been established 
3 if you are rightly placed, and if not, what order you 
hould take. After this ask who the Intelligence purports 
be, which of the company is the medium, and such rele 
int questions. If confusion - occurs, 
iticulty that exists in directing the movements at first 1 
actitude. Patience wil! remedy this. If you only satisfy 
at first that it is possible to speak witl 
ice separate from that of any person present 
gained much. 
6 signals may take the form of raps. If so, use the 
6 code of signals, and ask as the raps become clear that 
may be made on the table, or in a part of the roon 
6 they are demonstrably not produced by any natural 
ns but avoid any vexatious imposition of restrictions on 
S communication. Let the Intelligence use its own 
s. it rests greatly with the sitters to make the mani- 
lations elevating or frivolous and even tricky. 
j Should an attempt be made to entrance the mediur or 
sto manifest by any violent methods, ask that the attempt 
(Y be deferred till you can secure the presence of some 
jenced Spiritualist. If this request is not heeded, dis- 
wontinue the sitting. The process of developing a trance- 
medium is one that might disconcert an inexperienced in- 


Tasty, try the results you get by the light of Reason. 
faintain a level head and a clear judgment. Do not 
we everything you are told, for though the great unseen 
orld contains many a wise and discerning spirit, it also has 
the accumulation of human folly,vanity, and error; and 
lies nearer to the surface than that which is wise and 
Distrust the free use of great names. Never for a 

abandon the use of your reason. Do not enter into 
‘solemn investigation in a spirit of idle curiosity or 
f Cultivate a reverent, desire for what is pure, good, 
I You will be repaid if you gain only a well- 
led conviction that there is a life after death, for 
à D end good life before death is the best and 
on. 
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THE LARGER FAITH. 
To the Editor of lacur. 

Sin € rsa h the early history of 
Spiritual ré I in Licut of the four 
rreat gat 1 f Spiritu Q Hal ve 
been reminded of E. W. Capron's account of three public 


meeting 16 first ever conducted by which 
thian Hall ginning 

cial im- 

1 nt, there 

sl ul man- 

n led to the 

lar Sir Arthur Conan Doyl s, “When I 
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not 


Compare this apr account 
spirits had long ring mediums 
he into their ind ud beer 

if they refuse f rd and | 


would d 


matter hem ar 
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lar as to arrange in 

;ublie meeting yul de 

icity “would prepare t re 

ment of spiritual communication ch wo 

at no distant « " Capron remarks *'to this plan of the 
spirits we object I intl ing the largest 
In tile cl nn t nsive, 
and tha I " 


vertheless a 
end, 


1 in 
ved 


Spirit- 


ism fre the prevail- 
ing smug conventionalism. 

The size of the audience eragir ir hundred at 
Corinthian H and tł I Queer Hall. teaches 
us that i never wise to be on t hort’’ side en 
dealing in Spiritualist Your 

D. M. í SAI 

San D Cal 

March 22nd, 1924 
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RAYS AND REFLECTIONS. 


. In an article in a recent issue of “Popular Science Sift- 
ings," Mr. J. Millott Severn, the well-known phrenologist 
of Brighton, says some interesting things on the subject of 
living to the age of one hundred. He concludes that a 
century should be the normal life-span of a man, the 
estimate being „based on physiological laws. 

. . . 


It seems that in the brute creation the rule is that the 
animal should live five times the period occupied in reach- 
ing full growth. This gives the horse some twenty-five to 
thirty years, the dog twelve or fourteen, the camel forty, 
and the cat eight. (The last example, by the way, reminds 
me that my own cat, a sober and meditative animal with a 
most dignified presence, has reached nearly twice that age— 
he is in his sixteenth year, a Methuselah amongst cats.) 

* . E * 

Based on this rule of the growing years, it is deduced 
that man's natural life should be one hundred years, though 
few there be that reach it, or, in these troublous days, 
even desire to do so! As to the general question ot 
longevity, I should imagine that Spiritualists stand high. 
I have met more septuagenarians and octogenarians 
amongst them than in any other community. The roll of 
veterans in Spiritualism comprises many examples. One 
of the most notable is Dr. J. M. Peebles, who came within 
a few months of the century-mark, but there is quite a 
long list of those who attained the age of 80 and over. 

LJ * LJ * 

There was some excellent philosophy in the ‘Evening 
Standard" the other day, where, in the leading article, it 
is stated that “the whole of civilised life is one long 
struggle against natura] instincts and impulses.” Further 
we are bidden to remember that “‘man is both a natural 
and a spiritual being." It is not often we get such well- 
balanced sentiments in our daily Press, which is either 
acutely partisan, or distressingly superficial, in its outlook. 

LJ * * * 


As many readers will be aware, Mr, Malcolm Bird, of 
the “Scientific American," is following up his investiga- 
tion of psychic phenomena, in spite of some natural dis- 
couragements. is interest in the matter appears to be 
quite impersonal; otherwise one might select for his en- 
couragement a line from Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale," 
the seventh stanza of which begins: 

“Thou wast not born for death, immortal 

LJ LJ . LJ 


Bird!” 


Some of the best platform humour I have ever heard 
was of the unconscious variety, as in the case of a meeting 
where the chairman was enormously fat, and one of the 
speakers quite gravely observed that the meeting could not 
have selected a person better capable of filling the chair. 
In another instance which I recall, a speaker called on 
to advise the assembly on a problem said, ‘‘When a question 
of this kind comes before me I always examine it carefully 
to see what I can make out of it." We al] knew what he 
meant: but it was one of those things, which, as “Punch” 
says, might have been expressed differently, 


One of the funniest instances was a meeting at which 
the chairman was so verbose that before he had finished 
he had contrived to give a long address oblivious of the fact 
that his function was simply to introduce the lecturer who 
had travelled a long distance to deliver the lecture. Now 
the lecturer, like Mr. Brown of Calaveras, was a most 
sarcastic man, and his temper was naturally tried to the 
limit, so that when, late in the evening, he was called upon 
to give his address he rose and simply remarked, ‘‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, I think that all that now falls to my part 
is to move a resolution of thanks to the chairman for the 
lecture to which you have just listened." There was an 
impressive tableau, Some said it was a cruel reprisal: but 
I think it was not undeserved. D. G. 


Atrrep Russer WanLACE: His Instcut.—One day, 
near the end of his long life, that illustrious man, Alfred 
Russel. Wallace, the co-discoverer with Darwin of the principle 
of natural selection, had the writer as his guest. We had 
discussed many topics in which we were mutally interested, 
from life in Mars to the return of the dead. — It was on his 
ninety-second birthday, and towards evening he fell into a 
reminiscent mood which prompted the question to him, as 
he looked over the world from his vantage-ground of years 
what was chiefly wrong with it Instantly his eyes 
brightened, and he spoke gravely: ‘‘This is the fundamental 
weakness; our knowledge, our science, has outstripped our 
moral development. We-have become possessed of greater 
forces. than we are morally fit to use We have not 
sufficient self-control or goodwill to use these gigantic 
physical energies for the well-being of mankind, and are 
daily turning them into weapons of destruction." These 
words he allowed to be sent to the Press, which was eagerly 
awaiting his birthday message, and they were received with 
eloquent assent by the leader-writers of the chief papers. 
With singular unanimity they exclaimed: **Dr. Wallace has 
jut his finger unerringly upon the mortal sin of his age." 

‘trom “Helping Civilisation,” by Sir James Marchant, 
K.B.E., LL.D., in the ‘Hibbert Journal" (Aprili 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES - 


GERALD CRANSTON'S LADY (40th thousand) 
GILBERT FRANKAU 


This novel by the author of ‘* Peter Jackson” is now in its 


40th thousand. 
MAY SINCLAIR 


“A clever and impressive 


T/6 nt 


A CURE OF SOULS (4th Ed.) 
‘t A masterpiece.” — Sunday Times. 
artistry.” —Morning Post 
THE TRAVELLER IN THE FUR CLOAK 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


By the author of * Under the Red Robe,” ** A Gentleman of 


France," &c. 

MAY EVE E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
By the author of * The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” “The 

Wandering Jew.” 

WOMAN TO WOMAN 


MICHAEL MORTON and PETER TRAILL 


" The story has been a great success both as a play and onthe 
m. 


NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE 
ANDREW SOUTAR 


A storyof a man who marries beneath him and finally makes 
good through another woman. 
DAUGHTERS OF THE SEVEN MILE (6th thousand) 
ZORA CROSS 
“Vivid Pictures of various phases of Australian life,”— 
Weekly Dispatch. 
ANNA NUGENT ISABEL C. CLARKE 
“The story is a good one."— Sunday Times. ‘The book is 
worth reading.” —Daily Chronicle. 
THE CONSCIENCE OF GAVIN BLANE 
W. E. NORRIS 
“In it Mr. Norris is at his best and is most polished."—TrutA, 
EVE AND THE ELDERS (8nd Ed.) 
WINIFRED E. GRAHAM 
“The Story is skilfully told and unsparingly realistic.—Daily Expres, 
FOOTPRINTS ON THE SAND P.N. PIERMARINI 
Author of "Life Begins To-day." The story of a man who sacrifices 
love to fortune. 24 
THE COAST OF FOLLY CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of “The Vanishing Point," '' The Kingdom Round the 
Corner," &c, == ^e 
THE HEART OF THE OFFENDER 
HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS 


Author of “ The Silver Bridge," ‘‘Lore and the Whirlwind,” "Like 
Any Other Man." 


A HERITAGE OF DUST WHELEN M. FAIRLEY 
Author of ''Holders of the Gate.” A story which shows the racial 
antagonism between the Indians and English. 


MESSALINA OF THE SUBURBS 7 
E. M. DELAFIELD 


Author of "The Optimist," ' A Reversion to Type," One of these 
stories is concerned with a girl who does an appalling weed 


OCEAN TRAMPS H. de Vere STACPOOLE 


By the author of '" The Blue Lagoon,” “The Garden of God.” 


THE YELLOW DRAGON ARTHUR MILLS 
By the author of ** Ursula Vanet," " Pillars of Salt.” 

CHUN YUT CYRIL WESTON 
The story of an Englishman and his Chinese friend who meet with 

adventures in quest of their object. 


MORRY 
THE AMBER 


ROBERT ELSON 
SUNK 


MARY E. & THOS, HANSHEW 
JOHN AYSCOUGH 
T. C. WIGNALL 


X Hutchinson X 
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THE BOOK-MARKER. ' 
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N EADERS are invited to send us for inclusion in this column any striking passages which 44 
appeal to them and which have some bearing on the subjects. dealt with in “LIGHT.” S 

The name of the book and author should be given in each case. | 
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| 
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and there will be no need to start with an a priori ideal 


“DYING” IN SPIRIT LIFE. 


When you are living in this world, you are living alto- anai argue from it in an equally a priori manner to con- 
ether upon the physical plane of existence; and when you VI that cannot^be any better established than the 
fio here, the essence of all the experiences you have passed premise they are made to rest upon. But any conclusion 

G through are concentrated in your memory at the time of resting on proved facts will have nothing to contend with 
KE your passage from ‘one world to another. Also when you but the ordinary liabilities to fallacy. The facts will be 
M pass trom one plane to another of spiritual existence, a assured and the psychological reaction from assurance of 
rocess somewhat similar and analogous to that passed survival will be an easier acceptance of intelligence in the 
wd upon passing from this stage to the next beyond cosmos at least equal to the protection of survival The 
ib has to be encountered; and- the result is a concentra- risks of scepticism will be less, because the main outlook 
tion of all the experiences and results upon that spiritual and demand upon our instincts will have been settled 
plane, so that you consolidate the experiences of that plane scientifically and we can feel less anxiety about theistic pro- 
of being, and they become the foundation of your mental blems, while we shape life to realise ideals which will them- 
being when you arrive on the plane above. seves constitute the best evidence for the Divine.—From 

m then, do you die in the spiritual world? Have Life After Death," by James H. Hysrop, Ph.D., LL.D. 
u to be sick? Oh, no! You will please bear in mind that THE MAGIC OF THOUGHT 
in this matter that we are speaking of your translation m ; 

‘trom one of the grand planes of spirit-life to another— not To what extent the concentration of thought can be 
of a mere change of sphere, society or association, but of carried depends entirely on the individual. In two cases 
in absolute removal from one condition of spiritual exis- personally known to me, students have seen, in a dream 
tence to another that lies beyond it. . . Are you fitted the contents of examination papers on a certain subject 
for it? Yes, you have been growing towards it; your a short time before the day on which the examination was 
iritual perceptions have been quickened; and you see held, but not, however, betore the questions were decided. 
ly there is a higher realm beyond you than the one Both these people are highly intellectual, and this fore- 
you are at present residing in, and you realise it is a sight, which was undoubtedly valuable, crowned months of 
| State you have to enter. . . There comes a time when exceedingly hard study, and, in one case, absolute necessity 
that plane of spiritual life that you are now on has been for success was an additional impetus. But, anyhow, such 
austed—an indefinite age may pass before such a result concentration is exceptional, and the action of personal 
is attained, but come that time surely will and does—and thoughts with results ensuing is more commonly demon- 
tlien there is this process of assimilation we have previously strated. 
referred to. Thoughts, as it were, concentrate; you feel a . My own experiences lead me to believe that a thought 
® nameless but sweet and beautiful rest stealing over you; directed to a certain individual will fall in the mental 
you feel that you are going to vastate the cruder elements environment of that individual as an arrow from the bow 
of the condition you are then in. A beautiful-sleep wil] fall of a good marksman And should the thought be power- 
upon you, and while this sleep is on you, behold! These ful, the vibrations will continue for some time after, accord- 
ments will drop from you as the dew may fall from the ing to the force with which the thought was projected. 
tree, You awake presently, and in that waking find that l'he Fringe of Immortality,” by Mary E. MONTEITH. 
you have made the voyage from the state you were then THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF PSYCHIC 
» in to the wonderful clime you have now reached, No pain, COMMUNICATION 
Mno sorrow—scarcely a change in form even: but certain : ; 
groser spiritual elements that were fit and proper to the Intercommunion between the states or grades of exist- 
condition before have been left behind.—From ‘‘Practical ence is not limited to messages from friends and relatives, 
Occultism.” (Lectures through the Trance Mediumship of or to conversatien with personalities of our own order of 
J, J, Morse.) ee nat is only oi oink S verifiable portion SEDI 
whole ruth—1intercourse etween the states carries with 1t 
THE APPEAL TO REASON. occasional, and sometimes unconscious, communion with 
Tf our religious minds could have the courage to frankly lofty souls who have gone before he truth of such con- 


abandon purely deductive methods, to make their peace with 
mentic method and to follow inductive methods, they 
Would soon find their way out of the wilderness. They have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by the appeal to 
facts instead of a priori definitions and deductions from 


tinued influence corresponds with the highest ot the Revela- 
tions vouchsafed to humanity This truth, when assimilated 
by man, means an assurance of the reality of prayer, and a 
certainty of gracious sympathy and fellow-feeling from One 


who never despised the suffering, the sinful, or the lowly: 

mises including more than their evidence supplies. Prove yea, it means more—it means nothing less than the possi- 

F immortality scientifically and theism is most likely to bility, some day. of a glance or a word of approval from 

follow as a natural consequence. Let the human mind see the Eternal Christ.—From ‘Raymond Revised," by Sır 
that nature is rational in the preservation of personality, OLIVER Loner. 


"EVERYONE Has Something to Say” 


HIS interesting publication deals with the vital IMportanos of speech, not merely on public occasions 
but in every Py, life, Man: Rope who are inclined to take speaking for granted will be surprised 
and interested in the new points of view which it suggests 

How many people realise that their possibilities of success, wealth and power depend to a large extent 

Upon the tig Aa express their views i and VM Rt ? How many times have you at a critical 

moment failed to ex: res» yourself as you really intended? Afterwards jy ou remember what you cught to 

have asid—but it is then too late. 
is only one way to overcome this serious handicap—training. The power of speech can be 
developed and improved like anything else, But there are only a few really good teachers in this country, 

And thousands of men and wome» who are anxious to improve their powers of speech are unable for many 

Masons to take ad vant» ge of their tuition. The average professor of elocution has obvious limitations, 

and often only succeeds in training + is pupils to «ink their own ‘ndividuality and imitate bis diction 

io, in many important towns there is no possibility at all of training the voice and learning to speak 
| effectively, t are ambilious men and women to do? A - 
Asa solution of this difficulty a well-known expert in the art of public speaking has been for m ny years past prepariog a comprehensive, prac ical, and 
ing course of training fn speaking which can be successfully imparted by a gradnated seri: s of pos al lessons. r 
> Should you contemplate Improving your own speaking powers the A, B.C. Course in Effective Speaking is at your service, 


g Gouan Ji warm approval of many distinguished public men, including members of both Houses of Parliament. King's f I 
rse h 


11 


Barristers and Business men, Lawyers, Doctors, and other professional men who are now taking this "uL 
ave written expressing their appreciation of the remarkable progress they are making. 


T seed rompe and effi ient tuition (at a moderate fee) is not to be obtained by any other means, All :tudents are personally trained, their ; 
| y 
Ay bi 


" 

n d competently criticised, and they are guided through the entire course by an authority on pullictpeaking. '' Everyone has Something : " k 
] tribus the Course fully, giving details of fees, synopsis of lessons, &c., and indicating the best m eans of Lecom ing an effective speaker. Au 
‘Send fora free copy of this booklet without delay. It is sure to interest you. 4 


: The Principal, A.B.C, Course of Elfective Speaking, The A.B.C. Correspondence Schools (Dept. L,), 34, Paternoster Row, London, E.Ç 4. " 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1).— We 


you for } 
You are 
menon ca 
audien 


it ł S 
meth 

W. 
be m 


platitudes. A 
John Smith of the next 
effusions, especially when 
which the recipient is uns 
return it. 

*'EzEKIEL.'-—It is very 
or meaning in it so far as we 
there was very little use in ! if one cannot 
see the difference between ise and nonsense. 

H. Kay (Cape Town).—Thank you for the cutting. We 
did not know that the lady (whom we know very .well) is 
now in South Africa. We are sorry we cannot entertain 
your offer, 


are la 1 great names 


le even to‘spell correctly, We 


with no sense 


ie." We should say 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“Immortality.” Edited by Sir James Marchant, 
K.B.E, LL.D., with an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Lord Ernle. | G. P. Putnam's Sons. (7s. 6d. net.) 

[A symposium by Sir Flinders Petrie and other eminent 
writers on the subject.] 

“Royal Magazine." May. 

From George Allen and Unwin: 

“The Man's House." By Fort Newton. (8s. 6d.) 

“Symbolical Masonry." By H. L. Haywood. (8s. 6d.) 

“Great Teachings of Masonry." By H. L. Haywood. 
(8s. 6d.) 

“Problems of Belief.” 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


By F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., D.Sc. 


(3s. 6d. net.) 


“Tuar Coroxy or Gop," by Alice M. Browne (Grant 
Richards, 7s. 6d.) is a novel in which the present writer 
found most interest in the conversations which display know- 
ledge of a versatile kind, and cover many themes. The 
author is apparently not favourably disposed to Spiritualism 
as commonly understood, for part of the book is concerned with 
some persons who belong to a So for “Reverent Re- 
search into the Unseen,” and there ugg t it 


4 


Ho» er, it 
some originality and insight, notwithstanding it 
tion of the subject with 
is difficult to treat a movel as a serious treatise—even * 
it is “a novel with a purpose." 

Sm AnrHVR Conax Dorie: CoNvERSAZIONE.— Attention 
is called to the announcement (on p. iii.) of the Conver- 
sazione to be held on Tuesday, May 13th, at 8 p.m., at 
the Caxton Hall. Westminster, when Lord and Lady Moles- 
worth will preside and Sir Art y Conan Doyle 
will be the guests of the e: be an occasion 
of special interest, and € ld be 
for tickets to Miss Phillimor y 
London Spiritualist Alliance 
London, W.C.1. 

Beitisu -CoLLEGR or Psycuic Scrence. 
announce that during the week-end, April 
Evan Powell, the physical and voice medium 
visit to the British College, and in the followir 
Crewe Circle will be there for psychic photogra 
ing the same time. Mrs, Akkeringa. the y 
doctor, and a well-known psychor 


rist, 


trance medium, will be at the College sting 
results have been obtained with this sensitive land. 
A friend and Dutch worker, Miss Van Oort, wil] accom- 
pany and translate for Mrs. Akkeringa, who speaks Dutch 


and German. Sitters who speak either of these languages 
will he welcomed to meet this interesting visitor. 

“Tue Messace or THE ANGELS," by Florence 
(Stockwell, 3/6 net), is a little book of a kind with which 
we are over-familiar. It contains a number of messages 
(received by automatic writing) of a devotional and domestic 
kind, but there is nothing in the book at all new and nothing 
to.remove it from the ordinary level of such 
Evidentially- valueless, it may have an appeal to the un- 
critical reader. 

“Sones or THE Wonrp Tro Be.’’—The author of this book 
writes to point out an error in a quotation of lines from 
it in the review by J. L. (p. 251). The line of the first 
stanza quoted should read “Of a new day for every man,” 

word "new" was omitted in the version given. 
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** Spread the Light." Rev. Geor:e Ward (Inducted iif) 
is open to Address Public or Private Meetings in (he esos ot 
Tcr Communion, Spiritual Baptisms, Weddings and latet ents, 
conducted on modern lines Fee optional —Address Th 
Crowe Lane, Romford, Essex, Aae. 


